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PREFATORY NOTE 


The aim of the anthology is to give a comprehensive idea 
of the evolution of Indian thought m social, pohtical and 
philosophical spheres during the past hundred years It is our 
behef that this evolution has not been hapha2ard, but con- 
sistent and logical. Its general trend and logic seems to have 
been dete rmin ed by an historical event of overwhelming 
significance — namely, the contact with the Western Worlds 
It IS possible to discern three distmct phases of development 
m the course of this process The first phase was one of 
bewildered admiration of the Western avihzation and a ten- 
' dency towards mutation of all its elements, regardless of then 
mtrmsic worth. This was naturally followed by a period 
of hostihty and resistance to everything connected with 
the European culttne The contemporary phase wdl be 
seen to have brought a more correct perspective and 
imderstanding. 

On the mtellectual plane, the process of reonentation has 
been twofold On the one hand, the Western influence has 
enlarged the horizon of the Indian mind, opened up firesh 
channels of thought, and given us a inore objective bias On 
the other, it has served as a challenge and emphasized the 
need of reassessing our past and discovering m it those threads 
which can finutfuHy be pursued under the exigenaes of our 
own times Thus m spite of radical readju'^^ents which have 
had to be made, a great measure of cr * iral continmty has 
been mamtamed , ' 

The anthology begins with R^aP*" 
of the modems ; it ends with Jaw 
questionably the most sigmfica/ 
younger generation of Indian It 


un Roy, the first 
Vehru who is im- 
ihty among the 
\ have followed 
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RAJA RAMMOHUN ROY 
(i77»-i833) 

Raja Ra mm ohna Roj ii the 6nt of* oar TnrvWnf. 'Ihoogh tbe Indj. 
of* luj time was (braihmt it could mil boast of a culture, so tluu 
Raja Ra mmohn n Roy wa able wall dignity to jodge and 
the new values brooght o ve r by die Eoropaan traders. He was alsol 
bocnitatime'nheziidespacdieintemaldisardecsafdiecotiQtry 
was still a nation wtidi coaid treat die newcomen widi a of 
eqaality to sadly lacferng in die afiw }TTTn, not to be 

fbemd agam cD the advaat of contemporary TnAa. R*ja Rammohan 
Roy was a great aodal refofmer, rcipccjihle fee the abolitwii of the 
SKte and an ancomprommng agamst Hindo idolatry winch 
led hnn to fgahhih the U n i f u m f Saiu^ tW p ow erf u l re f ^n n move> 
ment vddeh hai grren lodu some of the greatest of her men. He 
started onr dm newspaper and be was also tbe dm Indian to enmf 
over tbe *‘darfc wates” to England, where be was rec eiv ed with 
all the bonocn doe to a Pdocc. The dm of oar intefnadocahio 
and progressive pohmtans, he gave a poUtc dmner in Caketta 
^loi the Spacdsh people got a co B ati toa o n, and when on hs way to 
E nr op c he law m a port a P toa h sh^ flyxog icvolotionary i^s, 
he immediately asked to be allowed to vsif tbe ship and hononr a 
people who had estahhihed eqoahty sod hhoty He has eghdy been , 
calW the father of Modem India. 

*^e in India," aiyi Tagore, "have ocrasson to bitterly blame oar 
destmy We have reason to deplore ocr past and despair of onr iotnre ^ 
bttt at the game rrmt- we have a nght to hope for tbe best w hen wc 
know thit Rinunohon has been been to ns." 

Hit chief pobhcations are 

Ditfidsd MttwahhU^n (m Persian, with an Aiabtf intro d oct io o) 

A Dt^eaa <{Bitsdoo Theism. 

Bat Cot^erence en Ae Bumb^ ef WUovfS, 

ScomJ Of/^reax on e/ fTiistn. 

Cer^ Isiut Aftftdife tnJ Kahopanishodt. 
pTtcepa Jesus. 

, Pedllm ^oinst Press TUgudoBon. 

Letter oit Ei^Usk Education. 

Di^itu IVorddp hf meau tj CfuUTee. 

^idence fc/rn? Ae Seleet Conaidtiee tj the House of Convnens. 
TheEftsUsh IVory tfRsJe Ramsohu Ro/ a vok 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

Vly ancestors were Bralimins of a lugli order, and from 
ime unmcmonal were devoted to die religious duties of 
Eeir race, dowui to my fifth progenitor, who about one 
lundrcd and forty years ago gave up spintual exerases for 
jvorldly^ pursmts and aggrandisement His descendants ever 
smcc have followed his example, and, accordmg to die usual 
!ate of courtiers, ^\^dl vanous success, sometimes nsing to 
lonour and sometimes falling, sometimes rich and sometimes 
poor, sometimes excelling in success, somctinies miserable 
dirough disappomtmcnt But my maternal ancestors, bemg 
af the sacerdotal order by profession as well as by birdi, and 
af a family dian wluch none holds a higher rank m diat 
profession, liave up to the present day umformly adhered 
to a life of rehgious observances and devotion, preferring 
peace and tranquilhty of nund to die exatements of ambition, 
and all the allurements of worldly grandeur. 

In confomuty with die usage of my paternal race, and die 
wish of my father, I studied the Persian and Arabic languages 
— these being mdispcnsable to diosc who attached themselves 
to the courts of the Mahommedan prmces, and agreeably to 
the usage of my maternal relations, I devoted myself to the 
study of the Sanskrit and the dieological works wntten m it, 
which contain the body of Hmdu htcraturc, law, and rehgion 

When about the age of sixteen, I composed a manusenpt 
calling m question the vahdity of the idolatrous system of the 
Hindus This, together with my known sentiments on that 
subject, havmg produced a coolness between me and my 
immediate kindred, I proceeded on my travels, and passed 
dirough' different countries, chiefly within, but some beyond. 
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die botmdi of Hindottan, widi a of gr^t ivcmco 

to tKe CTfablahmcpt of the Bnosh power m rnf^ra. 'Wbai I 
had reached the age of twenty my father recalled me, and 
reatored me to his fivDor after which I first nw and began 
to associate with Europeans, and soon after made mysdf 
tolerably acquainted with their laws and form of govemmenL 
Frnchng them generally more fnffllig im t, more steady and 
moderate m their conduct, I gave up my pn^udicc aganut 
them, and became inclined m thar ftvoor ftehng prni tadrd 
that their rule, though a foreign yoke, would 1^ more 
speedily and surely to the amehoration of the native mhab- 
tants and I enjoyed the confidence of several of them even 
m thar pnhhc capaaty My connnued controversies with the 
Brahmms on the subject of thar idolatry and nqiasud oo, 
and my mtcrfercncc widi their erntorn of burning widows, 
and other pemiaoos pracacea, revived and merased their 
ammonty agamst me and througb there mfitierwr with my 
firml y my fiidier was agam obliged to withdraw his connt> 
nance openly though hi Imnted pccnniary soppoit was still 
contmo^ to me. 

After my father i death I opposed the advocates of idolatry 
with still greater boldness. Av^lmg myself of the art of pent 
mg, now established in I pobli^ied vanous wodu and 
pamphlets agamst there crrori, m the native and fort%n 
languages- This raised such a ftcling against me, that I was 
at last by every person except two or three Scotc h 

j&icnds, to whom, and the nation to which dicy belong, 1 
always fi^ gratefuL 

The ground which I took in aD my controvemes ww 
not that of oppondon to Brehninistru but to a pavfrsion m 
It and I cndcavonred to show that the i do la tr y of the 
mim was contrary to the practice of their ancestors, *ud the 
prmaplcs of the andent books and authorities which they 
proftss to re v eie and obey blotwirh itan ding the v iolen ce o 
i8 
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the opposition and resistance to my opinions, several Iiighly 
respectable persons, both among m) own relations and 
others, began to adopt the <imc sentiments 
1 now felt a strong wish to visit Europe, and obtain, by 
personal observation, a more thorough insight into its 
manners, customs, religion, and political institutions I 
refrained, howeser, from carranng tins intention into effect 
tinal tlic fnends wlio coincided in ms stntimcnts should 
be increased in number and strcngtli Ms expectations basing 
been at length reahred, in Nos ember 1S30 I embarked for 
England, as tlic discussion of the East India Compan)’s 
diancr ss-as cvpcacd to come on. bs ssliich tlic treatment 
of tlic natiscA of India, and its future gosernment, ssould be 
determined for man) )cars to conic, and an appeal to the 
King in Counal, against the abolition of die practice of 
burning ssidows, ssas to be heard before the Pnsy Counal; 
and his Majest)’ die Emperor of Delhi had likcssasc com- 
missioned me to bnng before die authorities in England 
certain cnCToaclnncnts on Ins nghts by die Erst India Company. 
I accordingly amsed in England in April, 1831 
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A DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN 

A MISSIONARY AND THREE CHINESE 
CONVERTS 

Missionary How many Gods aic there, my brethren i 

ist CmperL Three. 

2 nd Convat: Two 

3rd Convert: None. 

Missionary HomdJ These answea are from the DeviL 

AtL We know not where you got the rchgioai winch you 
have taught os, hot dins you have taught us. 

Missionary Blasphemenl 

All We have beaol you with pancncc, nor ever thought 
of crying out sgamst yon, how much so ever yon su r p ri se d 
os by your docertne. 

Missionary (Recovering huruclF and addressing the ist 
Convert) Come^ comci recollect how can you miaginc 
that there ate three Gods i 

1 st Convert Yon told me there was God the Father and 
God the Son, and God die Holy Ghost, and by my Swanpaa 
I find that one and one and one are three. 

Missionary 0 1 1 see your blander You remember but half 
the lesson. I told you also that these Three are One. 

lif Convert: I know you did, but I thought you had for^ 
gotten yonndf^ and concluded that you spoke the truth at 
fiirt 

Missionary O no I Yon must beheve not only that there are 
Hiree petsons, each God, and equal m power and glory btrt 
also that these Three arc One. 
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1 st Convert’ That is impossible In Cliina we do not beheve 
contradictions. 

Misstotwry Brotlicr* It is a mystery 

1 st Convert. What is tliat, pray? 

Missionary It is — it is— I know not what to say to you, 
except diat it is somcdimg wluch you cannot possibly 
comprehend 

1st Convert (sinihng) And is it diis diat you have been 
sent 10,000 miles to teach > 

Missionary. O the power of carnal reason' Surely, some 
Socmian has been domg die Devil’s work m Cluna. But 
(turmng to die and convert) how could you imagmc there 
are two Gods* 

2 nd Convert I diought dierc were many more till you 
came and lessened die nmnber 

Missionary' Have I ever told you diat dicrc arc two Gods ? 
[Aside] The stupidity of this people makes me almost despair 

2nd Convert True, you have not said m so many words 
that there are two Gods, but you have said what imphes it 

Missionary Then you have been tempted to reason upon 
diis mystery ? 

2nd Convert We Chinese arc wont to put dungs together, 
and to come at truth by comparison Thus you said there 
were three persons that were each perfect God, and then 
you said that one of these persons died m one of the coimtnes 
of the West, a long while ago, and I therefore concluded 
the present number to be two. 

Missionary Astonishing depravity' O the depths of Satan' 
It IS m vain to reason with these poor bemghted creatures 
But (addressmg the 3rd convert) perverse as your two 
brethren are, you appear worse than they what can you 
possibly mean by answermg that there are no Gods ? 

3rd Convert 1 heard you talk of three, but I paid more 
particular attention to what you said on the pomt of there 
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bang cml^ one. llm I cooIH tmdeotanH the other I could 
not and aa my belief ncT^rcatia Above my nndcrmndmg 
(for yon know I am no Iratned Mandann) I set it down m 
my mind diat there was but one God^ and f4iaf yon faW- your 
name of Chratun fiom him. 

Missionay There ts something m dm but I am more and 
more aatnmihed at yoar answer — **ticmc. 

^n/Gmrert (taking the Swanpan) Here o one. I remove 

It. There Is none. 

Missionary How can tins apply » 

$rd Convat. Our minds arc not ItVp yonia m the West, 
Of you would not aik me. You told me again and agam, that 
there never was but one God, that Chmt was the true God, 
and that a nation of mendunts living at the head of dv 
Arabian gulf put him to deadi upon a tree, abont eighteen 
hundred yean ago Believing you, what other answer could 
I give than None”/ 

AfZciofWTy I mart pray for you, for yon aD deny the true 
&th, and hvmg and dying thm, you will without doubt 
perah evrtktfmgly 

LtfCtwpcrt Cong-ioo-tsc, oar revered m ast er nyi that 
bad temper always Camj rcatan out oCdoocs, and that when 
rnm begm to cooc, the Good Spmt of tbe un iverse ibandoas 
their hcirta. 

2 nJ Cenpert You must be angry with yourself and not 
with uj, for you have been teachmg cs at different drocs 
doctnnes as contradtetory as drose of Cong-foo-tse snd 
Buddha. The imm ortal emperor Smehong has said that be h 
not to be num b er ed with wbc men, not to have a name m 
tbe hall of ancestou, who ondcrtalces a voyage without makuig 
up Ins Tnmd fo tts poTposc, and preparing hmudf to gn'C a 
dear and hnd answer to tbe ^uesGon of a itnnger 
ltd Corwal Thse rebukes arc just but Ter-whangtee 
says, ra his golden words, that mirth is better than nee. Yoa 
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came, it sccnis, to bnng us a new nddlc; but wliilc we tliank 
you, we beg to inform you tliat Kiciilong, our iate celestial 
emperor, has supplied us \vitli a plentiful store, much more 
entcrtaimng than yours, and when you can read as well as 
speak our di\nnc language, we recommend to you lus delectable 
lustory of the Mantchoo Tartar, tliat pretended to be inspired 
by the Grand Lama, but could never be made to comprehend 
the Swanpan. 
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A LETTER ON ENGLISH EDUCATION 

To Hb Exceuency the Right Honorabie Lord Akhqut 
Governor-General in Council 


Mt Lord 

Humbly reluctant u tbe nativca of TnHt^ tre to obtrude 
upon the notice of Government the sentunents they entertain 
on any public meaiure, dicre ate orcumJtances ■when nte pce 
would be carrying tba rapect&l feeling to culpshk 
The preaent rolcn of India, coming from a dutance of many 
tbomand nulef to govern a people whose langcage, htcratnrc, 
manners, ciatomi, and ideas, arc almost cntirdy new and 
strange to them, cannot easily become so nuimatdy acquain- 
ted with thar real arcnmjtanm as the natives of coontry 
are thomehres. We should thereibre be gmlty of a gross 
derelictian of duty to ourselves and afibrd our mien just 
gtoimdsofcomplamtatourapatfay did we omit on occasions 
of importance lie the present, to supply them with such 
accurate mformation as might enable th^m to devise and 
adopt measttro calculated to be bencfrcial to the country 
pnd dim second by our local Imowledgc and eipcncncc 
thar declared benevolent intentions for its improvement 

The estabbshment of a new Sansicnt School in Calcutta 
cvmccs the laudable desire of Govemment to improve the 
nativa of India by cdocaaon — a blessing for which they 
most ever be grateful, and every wcll-wuher of the human 
race mast be desirous that the efibrti made to promote It, 
should be graded by the most enlightened pnnaples, so that 
the stream of mtcDigimce may flow in the most useful channels. 

When tlm seminary of Icanmig was proposed, wc under- 
M 
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Stood diat the Govenmicnt m England had ordered a con- 
siderable sum of money to be annually devoted to tlie instruc- 
tion of Its Indian subjects We were j&Ued with sangume hopes 
that dus sum would be laid out m employmg European 
, gendemcn of talent and education to instruct the natives of 
India m Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Anatomy, and other useful saences, which die natives of 
Europe have earned to a degree of perfection that has raised 
them above the mliabitants of other parts of the world. 

While we looked forward with pleasing hope to the dawn 
of knowledge, thus promised to the nsmg generation, our 
hearts were filled with mmgled feehngs of dehght and 
gratitude, we already offered up dianks to Providence for 
mspirmg the most generous and enhghtened nations of the 
West with the glonous ambition of planting m Asia the arts 
and saences of Modem Europe 

We find that the Government are establishing a Sansknt 
school under Hmdu Pundits to impart such knowledge as is 
already current m India Tins seminary (similar m character 
to those which existed m Europe before the time of Lord 
Bacon) can only be expected to load the mmds of youth with 
grammatical mceties and metaphysical distinctions of httle or 
no practical use to the possessors or to soaety The pupils 
will there acquire what was known two thousand years ago 
with the addition of vam and empty subtleties smee then 
produced by speculative men, such as is already commonly 
taught m all parts of India 

The Sansknt language, so difficult that almost a hfetime 
IS necessary for its acquisition, is well known to have been for 
ages a lamentable check to the dffiiision of knowledge, and 
the leammg concealed under this almost impervious veil, is 
ffir fi:om suffiaent to reward the labour of acquirmg it But if 
It were thought necessary to perpetuate this language for the 
sake of the portion of valuable information it contains, this 
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might he much more easOy accomphshcd by other 
than the cstabhihmait of a new Sanahnt College, for there 
have been always and are now namcronj pro6i$$on of 
Sanskrit m the di^ercnt parts of the country engaged m 
t ra chmg thu language, as well as the other brmthes of 
literature which are to be the olgect cjf the new seminary 
Therefore thar more chhgcnt cohivatiQn, if dcnrahle, would 
be cfiectually promoted, by holding out premiums and 
g r a nting ccrtam allowancca to thar most profiasors, 

who have already undertaken on their own account to teach 
them, and would by such rewards be itimnlatcd to mil 
greater exertion. 

From these consideratioiis, as the sum set apart for the 
mstrucGon of the natrra oflndu was mteaded by the Govciu- 
ment m England for the improvement of its Tndon sulyects, 
I b^ leave to state, with doc dc&rcnce to your Lordship f 
exalted ctuation, that if the plan now adopted be foUowcd, it 
wiD completely defeat the object proposed, tmee no improve- 
ment can be expected feom inducing young ma to consume 
a dozen of yean of die most valuable penod of then lives, m 
aajmemg du niceties of flaikaian or Sansknt Grammar for 
m laming to discuss socb pomo as the following 
Wutda. ugmfymg to eat, khadati he or she or Jt cats query 
whether doa taken as a whole convey the meaning be, 

she or It eats, or are s^>aiatc parts of tho meaning conveyed 
by distinctions of the words, os if m the English language it 
were piVrd how modi meaning js there m the eof and how 

muchinther and is die wholcmeaningofthc word conveyed 

by these two pomoai ofit dirtinctly or by them takai jointly i 

Nathcr can much improvement arise from such spccn- 
lations as the following which arc die themes suggested by 
the Vedanta — m what manner is the foul absorbed m the 
Datyi What relation does it bear to the Divine Essence! 
Nor will youtb be fitted to be better members of sodety 
36 
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by the Vedantic doctrines -wlucb teach diem to behevc, that 
all visible thmgs have no real existence, that as father, brother, 
etc , have no actual entity, they consequendy deserve no real 
aficction, and therefore the sooner we escape from them and 
leave the wodd the better. 

Agam, no essential benefit can be denved by the student 
of tiic Mwiansa from knowing what it is that makes the 
kiUer of a goat sinless by pronouncing certain passages of the 
Vedanta and what is the real nature and operative mfluence 
of passages of the Vedas, etc. 

The student of the Naya Shastra cannot be said to have 
unproved his mmd after he has learned from it mto how many 
ideal classes the objects m the universe are divided and what 
speculative relation die soul bears to die body, die body to the 
soul, the eye to the ear, etc 

In order to enable your Lordship to appreaatc the utdity 
of encouragmg sucli imagmary learning as above character- 
ized, I beg your Lordslup will be pleased to compare the 
state of sacnce and hterature m Europe before the time of 
Lord Bacon with the progress of knowledge made smee he 
wrote 

If It had been mtended to keep the Bntish nation m ignor- 
ance of real knowledge, the Bacoman plulosophy would not 
have been allowed to displace the system of the schoolmen 
which was the best calculated to perpetuate ignorance. In 
the same manner the Sansknt system of education would be 
the best calculated to keep this country m darkness, if such 
had been the pohey of the Bntish legislature But as the 
improvement of the native population is the object of the 
Government, it will consequendy promote a more liberal 
and enhghtened system of instruction, embracmg Mathe- 
matics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Anatomy, with 
other useful saences, which may be accomplished with the 
sums proposed by employmg a few gendemen of talent and 
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Icammg educated in Europe and pronding a GJlcge fimmhed 
with necessary books, mstrumeiits, and other apparatus. 

In presenting thu sul^cct to your Lordship I coaedye 
myself discharging a solemn duty which I owe to my 
countrymen, and also to that enlightened sovereign and 
Icgislatore which have extended benevolent care to 

tins distant land, actuated by a desire to improve the mhabi- 
tanti, and therefore humbly tnot you will excuse the liberty 
I have taken m diui e xpr e a s u i g my scnumenti to your 
Lordship 

1 have the honour etc. 

Rammohtjn Rot 
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MAHARSHI DEVENDRANA7H TAGORE 

(lSi7-ipo5) 


Of the two taiHengg that domhiate the Tn4iati tritx- Kif 
njntart with Earopc, there b one looking forward to the West, 
and the o<her going ba<^ to 0€ir rooa for Raja 

Rammohnn Roy fcp r eseii a die first and Deveodranath Tagore 
the ffflxmd category of thor^hn Though J^crendrazLath Tagores 
firth ef was a progressive, and dos^ asaodated with the Bcahmo 
Sanaj of Raja Rammohon Roy and deapice the £tct that 
Devendranath Tagore hrmsetf was to be the first l^ g ^l n wT of the 
Brahmo movement, gimig it new li& and stability he went back 
to the Vedas to find the enential basu of fan rcl^i^ thot^ht He 
was con sa r m ve of tempoament, and fiimid it difflcnlt to fight 
against oar ago-old omoms, bat he wu agartive cnoogh and firm 
cnoQ^ to break away fiom inch piacnaa as seemed to him to be 
cu rropove of the spuTtnal ideals of Iifi^We inclndc here two chapecri 
&r)mhii Aitiobiagraphy The fim deacrihes hss rtaeooai to the horrible 
QCoals at deathdjcd whkh he witnessed when he was a boy and 
sdneh was to change his pHlasD^diy of life. Later he was to leave 
die iaxnoooi hfm-rff of the Tagores aid retire into a imafl estate near 
Bc^nrr now known 0 Smthuketan, the Centre of hh son Rshm- 
/^r>n«th Tagores hucmstional U ulvrm ty Dcvoidranath Tagore 
spent boon in rrwiifarimi, and W0 rercied by all 0 a Mafursfd, a 
great Saint l£s ddef pnbKcartnm ate 

Brahfis Dharvu Crerdhe. (Be ng i h .) 

Bnhma Dhtnna Vyi^tjan. (Bcngah.) 

Aaiciiograp}^ (BcngaH.) 
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DEATH or MY GRANDMOTliER 

M) grondniodicr wis vcr} fond of me To me, alio, she was 
all m all dunng die s ofmv dulclhood. M\ sleeping, sitting, 
catmg, all were at her side Whcncscr she went to Kalighat^ 
I used to accompany her I cned bitterly when she went to 
Jagannath Ksheira- and Rnndaban^ Itaa ing mt behind She 
was a deepi) religions woman Eserj da) she used to badie 
m die Ganges \ ct) carK m the morning, and every' day she 
used to wca\c garlands of flowers widi her owai hands for 
the ^ Somenmes she used to take a vow of solar 

adoration, giHiig ofi'enngs to die sun from sunrise to sunset 
On dicsc occasions I also used to be wnth her on die terrace 
m die sun; and coiistandy licanng the mantras (texts) of die 
sun-w orship repeated, die) became quite familiar to me 

I salute the bnngcr of da), red as die Java flower. 

Radiant son ofICash) apa, 

JEncm) of Darin css, 

Dcscro)cr of all sms 

At odicr times Didima^ used to hold a Hanbasar^ festival, and 
the whole mght there was Kafha and Ktrian,'^ die noise of 
W'hicli would not let us sleep 

^ The temple of Kali in Calcutta 

^ The famous temple of Jagannath m Pun. 

“ A famous place of pilgnmagc 

* A round black stone, symbol of Vislmu, and used m the daily 
family worslup 

® Grandmother 

® A Vaishnavitc festival, m which a whole day and mght is spent m 
adoration of God 

’ Reatations and rchgious songs 
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She used to look after die whole household, aiid do much 
of the -wod: with her own Kanr^t, Owing to her skill m 
hotockccping, all domestic concena worked smoothly under 
her g ui da nc e. After everybody had taken their rriMh, jhe 
would cat food cooked by hcnclf I too had a share m her 
havUhyamuu^ And this pmsad* of hen was more to my taste 
than the food prepared for myself She was as lovely m appear^ 
ance as she was skilled m her wodc, and stcadfat m her 
rehgiotB futh. But she had no IfVmg for the frequent vishi 
of the MthGosttbu* There was a certain freedom of mind m 
her, togedicr with her bhnd frith m religion. I used to accom- 
pany her to onr old family house to sec Gppinah DuUmr * 
But I did not like to leave her and go to the outer apartments. 
I would ct m her lap and watch everything, qmedy from 
the wmdow Now my Drdzma ts no more. But after how 
long, and after how much sedong, have I now found the 
Didima that ts hen also and, seated on Her bp am watching 
the pageant of dm world. 

Some days before her death Didima said to me, I will 
give fdl I have to ytm, and nobody else.” Shortly after this 
gave me the key of her box. I opened it and found some 
rupees and gold mokun^ whereupon I went about teflmg 
e vciy one I Had got ® In the year 1757 Shaka 

(1243 H.S.)* when Diduna was on her death-bed, my frihcr 
iiad gone on a journey to ADahabad. The came and 

pud that die patient should not be kept m t^ house any 


» A simple diet cf nee and regetilJcs, beriled together in ooc pot 

sod e*tai widi danfied better «i»d alt Tliii fa proaibed foe thorn who 

bicend to Ihr a qaintml life. 

» Food, saaalfied by hrriog been ptCTiously eficred to tbc go* or 


• Piicjta* of tbe Vaidmarites. « Tlie frmfly idci. 

* Rice parched and tke nreeteaed witii treadc— ijoux wiutc and 


gold co kxu e d . 

* Bengali Calendar 


» pbyjieijiL 
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longer, so they brought my graiidmotlicr out mto the open, 
m order to take lier to tlie banks of tlie Ganges ^ But Dichma 
still wanted to hve, she did not \vish to go to die Ganges 
She said, “If Dwarkanath had been at home, you would 
never have been able to carry me away ” But diey did not 
listen to her, and proceeded i\nth her to die nver-side She 
said, “As you are takuig me to die Ganges against my wish, 
so will I too give you great trouble, I am not gomg to die 
soon ” She was kept ni a tiled shed on the banks of the Ganges, 
where she remamed hvmg for diree mghts Durmg this time 
I was always there widi her, by die nver 
On die mght before Didmia’s death I was sitting at Nimtola 
Ghat^ on a coarse mat near die shed It was the mght of the 
full moon, the moon had risen, die burmng ground was near 
They were smgmg the Holy Name to Didima* 

Will such a day ever come, that while uttering the name of Han, 
life will leave me 

The sounds reached my ears famdy, borne on the mght- 
wmd, at this opportune Inoment a strange sense of the 
unreahty of all dungs suddenly entered my mmd I was as 
if no longer the same man A strong aversion to wealth arose 
withm me The coarse bamboo-mat on which I sat seemed to 
be my fitting seat, carpets and cosdy spreadmgs seemed 
hateful In my mmd was awakened a joy unfelt before I was 
then eighteen years old 

^ To die on the banks of the sacred Ganges was desired by the 
rehgious Hence the practice of taking a person whose last moments 
had come to the banks of the Ganges 

® The pnnapal cremating ground m Calcutta 
® “Han,” one of the names of the Deity regarded m His personal 
aspect somewhat eqmvalent to the Christian “Lord ” 
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THE MUTINY IN THE HIMALAYAS 

On the m day of Jaiihdu news came to Simla that owmg 
to the mntniy of the 5^>oys, a tenihle masatcre had taken 
place at Ddk and Meerut. On the and Jaishda. die Com- 
raande r -m«Ohigf General Arson, after havmg dean-shaved 
himself mounted a country pony and rode to 
There wasu Gniha rrgimmt stationed very dose to Sonia, 
and on ha way he ordered thgif captam to disarm tTirrp . The 
Gurkhas were innocent, and had no connection what ev er 
with the sqioyx. The sahibs unagmed that black »^>oys were 
aU one, and thooghtleaily ordered the Gurkhas to be dnarmed. 
As soon as the captain ordered the Gurkhas to lay down thetr 
armi^ tfacy fbnughi dicmsclves msultcd and dtshonoflred. 
They thought di^ were going to be duanned fint and then 
blown to pieces by cannon and with this idea they all became 
united m thought and deed, for fear of their livo. They dis- 
obeyed the captain, and did not lay down thor guns. More- 
over diey secured and bound the English officers, and 
ramc to attack Simla on the 3rd Jauhtha. 

At dns news the Bengalis of Simla began to fly with dictr 
famjTiei m fear and terror The Mnisulmam of the place 
thought that dicy were going to r^am thar supremacy A 
rtTl, white Iram with a huge beard came from somewhere 
or other and m order to please me said, **Tlicy have made 
the Massulmans cat pork ®nd the Hindus cat cows we shall 
see now what becomes of the Fcnnghecs." A Bengali came 
up to me and said. You were safe and sound at home 
why did you co p>^ here amidst all this trouble f We have 
never such a disturbance before. I said, am alone, 
dicrc n no fear for me. But those who are here with their 
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families, it is for them I am anxious Their danger is 
great 

The Enghshmen of the place, m order to defend Simla, 
assembled on a high luU with their ladies, and sat guards aU 
round it. But instead of lookmg to their guns, tliey gave 
themselves up to drinlong, mcrry-makmg, shouting, and 
boasting It was Lord Hay, the cool-headed and able Com- 
missioner of the place, who saved Simla When the gunfire 
announced die arrival of die Gurkha troops m Simla, he, 
dismissmg all fear for his own life, appeared hat m hand 
salaammg before that body of soldiers, who were like a herd 
of wild elephants without a dnver, appeased them with soft 
words of assurance, and put them m charge of the Treasury 
and other offices with a trustful heart The sahibs were highly 
mdignant with Lord Hay for this, and said, “Lord Hay has 
not acted wisely, he has placed our hves and property and 
honour all at the mercy of our rebelhous enemies, and has 
cast a slur on the Bntish name by showmg such weakness 
to them. If he had left it to us, we would have dnven them 
away 

A Bengah came and said to me, “Sir, though the Gurkhas 
have got all their nghts, yet they are not appeased They are 
abusmg the English nght and left ” I said, “They have no 
shepherd, they are soldiers without a captam, let them rave, 
they will soon cool down ” But the sahibs were qmte over- 
come with fear, and m their despair they detenmned that 
since the Gurkhas had occupied Simla flight was the only 
means of saving their hves, and to this end they began 
flying from Simla. At midday I saw many Englishmen 
running m terror down the khud without jhampan or dandt, 
or horse, or escort of any kmd Who was there to help or 
look after any one else? All were taken up with then own 
safety. By evemng Simla was qmte deserted That Simla 
which had been full of the sounds of men now became silent 
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andRiU. Ja broad ity wa» flfcd only with the awmg of 

ttDWX, 

Smcc Simla fad become empty of bmnan bemgx, I mo 
■wonld W to go perforce to-day Even if ttc Gorkluj did 
not molest os, yet the hfllmen might come op from the hhud, 
and rob ns ofeverytfamg Bat where could bcaxca be fonnd 
diat dayi I was not so fisghtened « to fed impelled to fly 
on foot from Simla if no beams ■were to be had. At tha 
jonctorc a dark, tall man with red eyes ram^ op to me and 
said, "Do you want ooohesi” I mi **Yes, I do "How 
manyi" "I want twenty "Very well, I ih^ hnng t hem 
yoo must give me baeiaheah " saying which he went away 
In the meannme I engaged a dooJy for myself AAct 
dmner I lay down m an amooos frsime of nimd, E was 
midnight -when I heard cues of “Open the door open 
foe door accompanied by a banging at foe door They 
made a great nose. My hean be^ to beat fiut^ was 
seized with a great fear-— pefoaps foe Gozkhai troold take 
my life now I opened the door m trcpidaocm, and saw 
that the taD, dark man had come -wim twenty coolies, 
and was ihootmg for us. I -was freed from all anxiety 
for my life. They slept m my room the whole mght as 
my guard. Gods mercy towards me was made phiuly 

Day broke, and I m^dg ready to leave Simla. The colics 
said they 'wouldn t go unless focy got money in advance. 

In order to pay tbgm I began callmg out, "JGshon, Kisbon" 
but -where -was Kiihon t The mon^ for daily expaaa was 
with him, and I had a box foil of money with me. I hid 
thought I would not show sntJi a lot of money to foe cooBd. 
But foerc -was no IQshoti, and foe coohes would not more 
■without moQcy So I opened foe box there and gave Es. 3 
to and Rs, 5 to the headman. At tha moment Kishori 
up "Wlicrc bid yoo gone iway at nich a amc of 
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danger ?” I asked He said, “A tailor wanted 4 annas too much 
for makmg my clotlies, so it took a long time to settle with 
lum ” 

I got mto that dooly and set out for anodier lull called 
Dagshahi After travelhng the whole day, die coohes set me 
down m the evemng near a waterfall, while diey drank water 
and began to talk and laugh amongst diemsclves. Not bemg 
able to understand a word of dieir speech, I thought that 
perhaps they were conspinng to kill me, and take all die 
money If diey were to dirow me down into die khud from 
this lonely forest, nobody would know. Tins proved, however 
to be only a false alarm of my own imagimng Havmg drank 
water and regamed strengdi they put me down m a bazar 
at midmght, after passmg the mght diere I agam went on 
Some loose sdver and copper coins had fallen from my 
pocket on the bed, wluch the coohes picked up and brought 
to me This inspired me widi the greatest confidence 
m them. 


I stayed on the lull-top diat mght, and left m the mommg 
That day the jhampams travelled till noon, and then put down 
the jhampan saymg, “The road is broken, we can’t go any 
farther” What was to be done’ The hillside was a sheer 
ascent, without even a footpadi The road was broken, and 
beyond there lay only stones piled on stones But m spite 
of the dangerous road I could not go back I began to walk 
up that broken road over the stones, a man supportmg me 
firom behmd by the waist After trudgmg upwards hke this 
for three hours, I came to the end of the broken road, and 
found a bungalow on the top Inside there was a sofa, on which 
I lay down as soon as I got there The jhampams went to the 
village and brought me a cup of milk, but over-exerOon had 
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tttca away my appetite, and I could not dnnt it As I had 
thrown myself on the 10&, 10 1 lay the whole mght, withoot 

rismg onct In thcmoming IfcJta little ftroeger" thc/hw^wrrfr 

hronght a cap of null: which X drank and then left the place. 
Comg higher op I reached Narthanda that day Thu h t 
very high peak and I fotmd it ex ceed ingly ^Ifl, 

The next mormng, after t^irmg tome milk , I ftarted on 
foot Soon I came to a deep forest, thro pgh which die pathway 
led. Some broken rayi of die son pierced throogh the foliage 
and fidl on the path, enhancing the bcanty of the scenery 
Ai I walked along I saw hngc old oprooted trees lying prone 
here and there on the ground many a young tree also had 
been burnt by the forest fire and destroyed ere its pmne. 
After walking a long way I got mto the ihanpm and pene- 
trated fiuther mto the forest looking through it as I ascended 
the hill, I coold see only mighty trees covered with dense 
gtecn foliage, wichouf a cnglg flower or fiint. Only on a 
certam kmd of hig tree called the helu * a sort of ugly green 
fixut IS to he seen winch even birds do not cat But the 
vanotts kmdi of grass and plants that grow on the hillside 
arc ver y bcaucifiil. and countless flovrers bloom there m 
profusion. White, red, ycHow blue, and gold, blossoms of 
aJl colours, attract the eye fiom all directions. The nxaA: of 
God s most skilfol hand seemed evident m the grace and 
beauty of these flowea and tfaetr stainless purity Though 
fhw- did not possess a scent equal to their beauty another a 
kmd of white rose, bloomed in bunches throughout the 
wddcmcis, and made the whole forest-land fiagraut with 
petfume. These white roses were only a duster of four petals. 
In some places the chamell Qa cn i n e) also gave forth its scent. 
Here and there the ^rnall fiuJt of lie strawberry shone like 
bits of red stone. A servant who was with me gave me the 
flowering branch of a creeper 1 had never seen such a 

» TTie Himalayan fir 
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beautiful flowering creeper before My eyes were opened, and 
my heart expanded, I saw the Umversal Mother’s hand resting 
on those small white blossoms Who was there m this forest 
to inhale the scent of these flowers or see their beauty’ Yet 
with what lovmg care had she endowed them with sweet 
scent and lovehness, moistened them with dew, and set them 
upon the creeper • Her mercy and tenderness became manifest 
m my heart. Lord* when such is Thy compassion for these 
httle flowers, what must be the extent of Thy mercy for us? 

Thy mercy wiU endure in my heart and soul for ever and ever 

Thy mercy has pierced my soul so deeply, that even though I 
were to lose my head, it would never depart from wi thin my heart 

I repeated this verse of Hafiz aloud the whole day on my 
way, and remained steeped m the waters of His mercy till 
evening, when shortly before sunset I reached a peak called 
Sunghn How and when the day passed away I knew not 
From this high peak I was enchanted with the beauty of two 
mountam ranges facmg each other. One of the hills contamed 
a deep forest, the abode of bears and suchhke wild animals 
Another hfll was coloured gold from top to bottom with npe 
fields of wheat Scattered upon it at long distances were 
villages consisting of ten or twelve huts grouped together, 
shinmg m the sun Some hills , agam, were covered with 
short grasses from head to foot Other hills, by then very 
nakedness, heightened the beauty of then wooded neigh- 
bours Each moimtam was standing serenely m the pnde of 
Its own majesty, without fear of any one But the wayfarers 
on Its bosom were m a state of continual fear, like the servants 
of a king — one false step meant destruction The sun set, and 
darkness began gradually to steal across the earth Still L sat 
alone on that peak From afar the twinkhng hghts here and 
there upon the hills alone gave evidence of human habitation 
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(1817-1898) 


Mthammcdan edofarmTwTTtt locial re^bnucc. F r om die rcry 
Hart oThlS poUlC c arccf lie tnM to open Im mmfnrmny die 

necemt y of itndying wcjtctn cnltnrt. It vriz witb dm end in riew 
that he qta bhdied a tramladon society ‘wHch cvmtnaTly bccune 
the Soeiilific Society of Ahggrh. His rfforts to awahm his cd-{c> 
hgTonrtfs to the need for modem cdocaocm rerolted in the fimodatson 
of the Mahommedap Angjo-Orienta] College tt Ahgnh in 1873 
which was bter to develop mto Ahgath Um v em ry A nun of 
tmnrmg energy and csidnciasm« he was the fint leading Indian 
Mnshm to vurt E ur ope (i8d9). His lettm from Enrope, extracts 
from w l inh arc pnbhdied here, reveal a highly eager and impres- 
lioTuhle mind, Hk pntsQpal works are 

Easfi m MohatmaL 

Afd\aeolo^^ Bbturj cf DdhL 
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LETTER FROM PARIS 

At 7 30 a,m on May 2ncl (1869) we reached Pans, and re- 
mamed there for a couple of days Hotel commissionaures 
were present, as at Marseilles, and on mentioning the Hotel 
Meunce, at which I mtended to stay, they brought up two 
carnages, and we drove to the hotel The coachmen asked me 
some questions m French, which, of course, was Greek to me, 
and It was just the same with him when I spoke to him m 
Urdu or English I was not much struck with the architec- 
tural beauty of Hotel Meunce The dinmg-room and the 
u n iform of the servants were not as fine as those I had seen 
m the hotel at Marseilles As it was Sunday we did not trouble 
to go out. This was a mistake, because contrary to what we 
had thought, m Pans all the shops and pubhc places are open 
on Sunday 

There is a broad square m firont of our hotel, seemmgly 
nules m extent, with a dehghtfiil entrance, and splendid 
iron raihngs all round Inside are canals, ponds, and fountains , 

, hfe-size sculptures, flower-beds, lovely walks, handsome 
trees, and heautifiil green lawns The place is daily crowded 
with well-dressed men, women and children Refreshments 
are procurable I walked through the park, blessed my good 
fortune, and told the commissionaire to take me to some other 
beauties He said “Let us go to Versailles, which is open 
to-day, this bemg the first Sunday of the month It is well 
worth a visit ” We walked with him, but as I had already 
done a lot of walkmg I was tired As I passed through streets 
and bazaars, however, my wonder mcreased, and I felt no 
fatigue at times I do not know how far we walked, but 
saymg, “O God, O God I” we passed mto an enormous 
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braltfeig Tiicrc was a great crowd, wkch all made for 
anodicr door TIjc commimonaire went to get jnJ 
thczi at te d us to follow bim I thought th^ door we were 
going thitnigh led mto Vcoaillc*, when, much tomynitpase, 
I found myidf m a splendid railway ttaQon, with a tram 
ready to itart I felt qcutc angry as I had been travcfling the 
whole of the prcvioui mgh^ and was exhausted by the Jong 
walk, I cannot tell how angry I was, and how dttmfJmrd to 
enter the tram. But I tooa forgot afl my imCanon wh en I 
taw the beauties of the landscape thm ugb which the rram 
took ui. I was so delighted that I was prepared to tcavcl any 
distance. 

On amvmg at Vcrtaincs we descended, and aficr going a 
short distance Ecom etc staaon, we found a locked iron gate, 
through which I saw houses, lovely gardens laid out wnh 
flowen, canals, ponds, and fountams, I knew then that tHs 
was the £unoui palace m winch former longs of France 
used to resde, and VTiudi is still kept up as it was m olden 
days. Ic If opened on the first Sunday of every month to 

the public an opportomty of teang its besutiex. The 
site of dus royal palace was once a great open plain. Kmg 
Loins ytTT was one day buntmg and came here by rhinrr. 
The air of the plam pleased him greatly so he built a hunting 
lodge on ft In A.D idja be hath a small palice, the architect 
bang the fimous Lcmcracr Louis XIV started buildtng 
an<vlii‘>r palacc m idSa, Mansard and Gabnel were the 
architects, and die palace remains to this day a monmncni 
oftborskilL 

As we entered the gates I tboi^ht we were in some heavenly 

I was astounded at the lovely lakes, canals, andfbun- 
tams beads fiom which water was sprouting the 

trees and shrubs cxqumtely trimmed m pbccs and in othen 
growing naturally sculptured figures of stone and marble 
and ivondroas gardens jantiBaung with flowen. The (amous 
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canal m the Delhi Fort, which flowed from tlie pnvate 
audience-chamber to the picture-gallery, die Mehtab Bagh 
pond, from the hanks of which 360 fountains played of old, 
the palace and fountains of Dccg, Bharatpur, are undoubtedly 
infenor to Versailles But even m Versailles there is 
nothing to match the lovely Taj and its rmnarcts — that monu- 
ment of grace and honour to our anaent architecture 
After walkmg about die gardens we entered die palace, 
and were struck with the splendour and size of the rooms 
I rubbed my eyes to see if it was not a dream, and the figures 
on the canvas not hvmg ones My heart told me they were 
only pictures, but on lookmg at them carefully I could not 
beheve it Throughout the palace the pamtmgs are simply 
matchless. Among others, dicrc are the works of Lebrun 
and other celebrated French pamters The Kmg’s picture- 
gallery, containmg thirteen rooms, is a splendid work of art 
It contains 130 fiiU-lcngdi pictures There are pictures repre- 
senting the victones of Napoleon the Great, the figures m 
them being all hfe-size In die gallery called the “Crusade,” 
there are pictures of all the batdes fought m the Crusades 
Above It IS another gallery containing pictures of batdes 
fought in Algiers In a huge chamber 373 feet long, 42 feet 
broad, and the same height, all the vanous French batdes 
are depicted I really cannot describe their beauties, and the 
hfehke fidehty with which the figures of the soldiers and of 
the wounded, with their bleeduig wounds, are vividly drawn 
It IS not merely a picture-gallery, but a means of stimulatmg 
the courage of the nation There is no doubt that they inspire 
the French race with heroism There was only one thing 
which mihtated against French valour and avihzation, and 
when I observed it, I was extremely surprised that such a 
brave and gallant people, accomplished as they are m arts 
and saences, should have been guilty of such bad taste In 
the gallery cont ainin g the pictures of the batdes of Algiers, 
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there a one depicting the capture of the women of Abdul 
Kadu I femily by the French. The women are thown on 
carnets with the French soldien throwing them off their 
mottnts. The bodies of the women are partially naVed t and 
the French have bayonets m tbar hatidt as though they were 
going to kili them. Was it nght or proper for he Frcncii to 
hang op m thor palace a pictnrc of women bang raVi»n 
pnsonen f Wax the drawing of bayonets on b<d pTr«i women, 
or forabty throwing them down off the w oi thy of 

bang thus handed down to po iteniy r Was it wor th y of the 
French civilization to d^nct naked women even altboogh 
tins may have actually been the case t 
After iceing all tbc wonders of Venaillcs we rctnmed by 
rail to Pans. The next day wc agam taHw^ out on foot to see 
the shops m Ridielicu, RivoU, St. Honori, and other str e ets. 
After lunch wc went m a carnage and pair and told the 
comnumanaire that we did not want to get out anywhere, 
and that he was to take os rotmd to see cghts. I cannot 
remember the French names of the vanooi places wc drove 
past— every street, cvety shop and every building was like 
a picture. Thor cleanlmcss was such that not even a bit of 
straw was to be irm. Doubtless people will think that such 
praise is exaggerated, but I assure my rcadco it is not. Thou- 
sands — sometunes hundreds of thousands — throng the street, 
which are also foil of baggia, chanocs, cabs, omnibuses, 
carts. Notwithstanding such heavy traffic not a trace of dirt 
IS to be seen. Hotsc-refosc or other dirt was swept up imme- 
diately We saw a sw« ^ p Tng. »machme at wotk m tbc streets 
drawn by two horses, die brush bemg two or three yards 
Inng, and all the filth bang swept into an inner and hiddm 
receptacle m the m^rinne. Bedda this, there were a namba 
of men stationed to sweep the str e e ti. There were numerous 
handsome gasJamps on the str e e ts, at short dista nce s fiom 
other whilst the shopJights wer e simply coimdcii. 
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There is no difference in Pans as regards hght betwem the 
day and the night The pohce arrangements seemed admirable 
— well-dressed, silent, and good-lookmg constables bemg 
stationed every two hundred yards People who did not know 
their way to shops and houses apphed to them, and they 
mvanably rephed most kmdly and pohtely, and were always 
thanked by their questioners I cannot descnbe the number of 
mihtary that I saw m Pans Every two hours or so a detach- 
ment of troops would pass by — ^well dressed, and neat and 
clean I hear that the Emperor Napoleon is very fond of his 
army, and that his men reaprocate the feehng 

The streets of Pans are extremely broad Their charm 
IS beyond descnption The Boulevards of Sebastopol and 
Temple are broader than usual, and are bordered by shady 
trees and seats The mumapal arrangements are so excellent 
that if mumapal commissioners be required m Heaven, the 
Pans commissioners are undoubtedly the best fitted for the 
posts 

Notre Dame Cathedral is well worth a visit I saw it firom 
the carnage, and it is certainly a splendid and beautiful 
edifice Its mtenor is probably stiU more beautiful The 
Elysee Palace, which is the residence of the Emperor, I saw 
fiom a distance Its pillars, fountains and lovely lakes — 
pictures of which I had seen and admired m the hall of our 
saentific soaety at Ahgarh — ^I now saw before me The 
fountains play day and mght, and are mdescnbably beautiful 
Looking at them one feels mchned never to take one’s eyes 
off them 

We drove out of the aty proper, but the same splendid 
houses still continued. The present Emperor built a waU, a 
moat, and forts round the aty proper, but owmg to the great 
mcrease m the population, the people overflowed mto the 
suburbs, and there are as many inhabitants m them as m the 

aty proper After dnvmg some miles we came upon a park, 

/ 
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whdi waj really a Mt of licavcn, mila m length, with lovdy 
roadi and flowers, and umbrageous trees trimmed so as to 
be all of one size, handsome iron benches and and 
several lakes wtich looked as natural as possible, although 
they are, m 6ct, amfiaaL Wherever we looked we aw a 
wide capanse of green covered with flowers. Thousands of 
people come here daily the wealthy m weD-appomted 
ctjmpages, and the carnages arc drawn up m a drive specially 
made ^ this purpose. The people wallrabout There are 
feedmg -pla cc s even for the horses Here the animah arc rubbed 
and fed carnages are cli-^rd and wben tbe owner has 
fin i she d Ins xvalk, he finds a dean carnage, and sleek, well- 
groomed, and wcll-fird hones ready for him. 

From seeifig this assembly and from bang m French 
hotels, I have come to the concloson that the French are the 
beit-dfcsscd and the best-fed people m the wodd. In one 
part of dus padt we came upon a natunl lake, with the same 
arrangement for watering hooes as just desenbedL Close to 
It ts a very frne btnldmg m which pedcstnans can sit and call 
for anythmg to eat and denk, nt at their ease, and ei^oy diar 
refreshments. Tho house, built at a cost of lakhs of rupees, 

IS die pro p ert y of a company When our carnage drew up 
dose to It, a splendid livened servant came forward, bowed, 
opened the door and we got down. I thanked the waiter 
with the only French words I knew which I had picked up 
at the hotel m Maiseinci — S'llpousphitl* We walked round 
the In the middle of the park there 0 an artificial hiD 
m whidf a cave has been dug so that it o impossible to say 
wbetber tbe hill u natural or man-made. On the hill there 
arc large trees and there are cascades and watcrfidls m the 
cavern. Paths lead to the top of tbe biD. I was enchanted with 
all I saw and cannot desoibe its fiucmauon. We stayed 
^xxt a long whde, and remembered the Almighty God. 
Wonderful are hh aattont. 
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Not far off was a very fine race-course wiuch we visited. 
We went in to see the Grand Stand, which is a wooden 
construction A pump was at work close by, driven by a 
wmdmill, and attended to by a man and his wife, who hve 
m a small hut near by Their manners made me blush, for 
those of my countrymen Wishmg to see the Grand Stand, 
I asked by signs his permission to walk up and he at once 
— seeing that I was a tourist — ^most pohtely accompamed me 
and showed me everything I thanked hun, and we drove 
back late m the afternoon to our hotel 
I hear that Parisians call their aty, not Pans, but Paradise, 
and I qmte agree with them that it is the Paradise of this 
world 

“If there be a paradise on earth 
It IS this. It IS this, It IS this ” 
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letter from LONDON 

It u neady ox mornla once I araved m London. Although 
I have been tmahle to see all the things I should have j 
have seen a good deal of the life in tha country and have 
been in the society of lords and dnta at dinncn and evening 
partic*. I have also teen a number of armans and common 
w oxhm g-pien. I have vmted femous and spanous mansions, 
mnsemni, eng m ee ra ig wodci, thip-btnJdi^ estahlahments, 
gup-fotmdgg, ocean-telegraph companio winch link con- 
tinents, wanhips (m one of which I walked fer miles) have 
been pr ese n t at the meeting of se v era l soacncj, and hare 
dined at dohs and private houses. The result of this is, that 
although I do not absolve the English in India of discportEsy 
and of lookmg upon the natives of that country as ammah 
and beneath con t em pt, I chmk thev do so feom not cinder- 
ttandmg ui and I am ofeaid that they are not fer wrong m 
their opinion of us. Without flattering the Fngluh, 1 can lay 
that the natives of India, high and low merchants and petty 
shopkeepea, educated and flhtcratc, when contrasted with 
the En^ish m educanon, roanners, and uprightness, are as 
like thi^ as a dirty ammal is to an able and handsome man. 
The En gh^ h have reason for bchcvmg us in India to be 
imbecaks. 

Although my countrymen will conndcr tha opmioo of 
mme an extremely hanh one, and will wonder what they 
are defiaent m, and m what the English excel, to cause me to 
wnte as I do I that they have no cause for wonder 

at they are ignorant of cverydimg here, winch is really 
beyond imagmanon and concepnon. What I have seen, and 
seen daily is ottedy beyond the imagmanon of a nanvc of 
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India If any of my countrymen do not believe what I say, 
you may ccrtamly put them dowi as frogs and fishes Tlierc 
once a h\nng fish that fell from a fisherman’s basket 
mto a well m wluch -v^crc a number of frogs When tliey 
saw a stranger m tlicir imdst, white m colour, and ghttcnng 
like silver, tlicy asked lum where he came from The fish 
said that he was a naavc of the Ganges The frogs asked die 
fish if lus water)' countr)’ was similar to theirs, to whicli the 
fish answered m the affirmative, adding that it was a bnght, 
good country, swept by a fine vund, winch raised waves m 
which fishes were rocked as in a swing, and disported diem- 
sclvcs, and diat it vas vers' broad and long On hcanng dus 
a fi-og came out a foot from die side of the well, and said 
“What* as long and as broad as die distance I have come 
from die wall The fish said, “Much greater ” The frog 
came anodicr foot forward, and agam put his question to die 
fish The fish gave die same reply The frog went on liopping 
a foot at a time and repeating his question, until he got to 
the opposite side of die well Agam askmg his question, he 
received the same reply from the fish Tlic frog dicn got 
angry and said, “You he, it cannot be larger than this’’ 
just at this moment a man let down a bucket uito the well and 
drew water, thus causing small waves on the surface The 
firog asked the fish if his country’s waves were as large, on 
which the fish laughed, saymg “Those dungs that you have 
never seen, and which it is impossible for you to imagme, 
cannot be thought of by you without seemg Why, therefore, 
do you ask about them ?’’ 

I am not thinking about those dungs m which, owmg 
to the speaahties of our respective countnes, we and the 
English dificr, I only remark on pohteness, knowledge, 
good faith, cleanhness, skilled workmanship, accomplish- 
ments, and thoroughness, which are the results of education 
and avilization AU good dungs, spiritual and worldly. 
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winch ihould be foond m man, have been bestowed by the 
Almighty on Eoropc, and cxpeaally on 'Pnglanfl. By spratnal 

good thtng i I mi»<n that the P-ngTwb rarr y oot all the 

of the religion which they beherc to be the true one, with a 
beauty and ezoellence -v^iuh no other nation can compare 
with. This B entirely doe to the education of the mm and 
women, and to then bong nmted m aspinng after this beauty 
and excellence. If Hindustanis can only attam to civilization. 
It win probably owing to its many exceflent nitnral powers, 
become, if not the supenor at least the equal of H pgl anti . 

Trandated Jhm Uniu 
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PADABHAT NAOROp 

(1835-1917) 

Didabhii Naofofi t Hfe covtn m epoch rjtlKT than a g l^nn^ 3 ^ ^ ^ 
Thh paiod ijw aercral imponaci dcrtlopinciiti both m Tm^t< 
ami the oetjz^ worid — chc pastxgc of the Rd^brm cbc MnCiny 

the fbnrul demac cjf the Tn^t> Comjany s Role, the Urth of 
the Indian NaQonal Coogren, the PartiQao of Bengal, 

Role agitatjon gtxd die War Ha Ii& waj r gmarhMe not only fir 
ita longericy hot for iti aae&Iocs. From dv rimg fijtmdisl a 
gnTs achool in Bombay in the teeth of oppondon of orthodox 
ardc*. aodal reform became hn wholehearted pccocnipadoc. He 
Tinted Pnghnd many timca and was doccly m toodi with liberal 
and Sooalitf ordex, pamcnlady Hyndman and hb &endi. He 
tm toc cetifa Cy contested Holbom ctmstnacpcy as a liberal candidate 
In 188A Howe v er he was ejected to Parliament from Central 
Hadmcy m 18^ While m England, his cxmmt with saeodfic 
Socbltim hfm mm bn to the ecoQomlc tspcct of 

the Prrrbh mle m Ha conchaiaci, which were not par 
dcnlatly fl«ttfTtng to the rakrs, hare never letjoinly been 
challenged. Naorop was dccted to the Pmidcntship of the fod a n 
NaOocal CcngrcH on three different occanoos hii i natnm and 
balanced wisdom was always at the duposal of I n d i an nati o oal am , 
and ha adnee always rmnmandffd respect. It wonld be no cxiggera- 
tioii to foggest di3c he was the firrt realistic polioaan of lodu- 
His most important wock o 

iVwrty anJ (M-Brltiifi Ride b InSa. 

(A new btography f'/aora^L Gra/ni OU Men ^ htfkt by 

R* P Maianl, has jest been poblnhed by Messrs. ADcn S Umro 
Ltd.) 



THE MORAL POVERTY OF INDIA AND THE 

BRITISH 


It may be taken as axiomatic diat with the matenal wealth 
go also the wisdom and expenence of the country. Europeans 
s. m India to-day occupy almost aU the higher places m every 
department of government While tn India they acquire 
India’s money, expenence and wisdom, and when they go, 
they carry botli away with them, leavmg India so much 
poorer m matenal and moral wealth Thus India is left 
without and cannot have those elders m wisdom and ex- 
penence, who m every country are the natural gmdes of the 
nsmg generations m their national and soaal conduct, and 
of the destimes of their country 

The Europeans, moreover, are not the natural leaders of 
the people They do not belong to the people They cannot 
enter mto their thoughts and feehngs, they cannot jom or 
sympathize with their joys and gnefs On the contrary, 
every day estrangement is mcreasmg The Europeans are, 
and make themselves, strangers m every way All they 
efiectively do is to eat the substance of India, matenal and 
moral, while hvmg there, and when they go, they carry away 
all they have acquired, and their pensions and future usefulness 
besides 

This most deplorable moral loss to India needs most 
senous consideration, as much m its pohocal as m its national 
aspect. Nationally disastrous as it is, it carnes politically with 
It Its own nemesis Without the guidance of elderly wisdom 
and expenence of their own natural leaders, the education 
which the nsmg generation are now receivmg, is naturally 
leadmg them (or call it misleadmg them, if you will) mto 
directions which bode no good to the rulers, and which, 
instead of being the strength of the rulers as it ought to and 
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can be. -Will tom ont to be their wcaknas. 'Itc finit will be 
of the rolca thctmehra for inch a rc5nJt The power that b 
bang tailed by the ipread of cdnfannn, thon^ yet ilow and 
tmall, IS one that m tune must, for weal or woe, 
great infl u eDce. In fiict, u hai already begun to do *a The 
thotuandi that are bang lent oct by the umvemtic* every 
year find thcmseivci m a most anomaJons poonon. There u 
no place for diem m thetr modicdani They may beg m the 
strccti or break stones on die roads, for at^ht the mlCT care 
for t heir n a tur al rights, position and dndes m thetr own 
country The educated themselves simply lo many 
dimmu et, ornamented widi the of sdiocd cdutation 
What most be the mevicable consequence t A wild qurrted 
hon^ wichoof enrb or reins, wiD ran amok, and kill and 
trample upon eve ry o n e that comes Ins way A miidirccte * 
force win hit anywhere and destroy anyfomg The powe 
dut the mien are, so for to their credit, ranmg, will as : 
nenvah recoil agamsc themselves, if with the bkssng of edu 
cacon they do not perform that duty » the country wind 
t r ust s to tberr nghteoufficts. The voice of the power of tin 
rTpng geaeraCon of edocafed Indans is, no doaht, fochle a 
Tikp the mfont, the present dmatufoegon is only s 

vagoc cry of suficemg and ptm. It has not yet taken a conerttt 

shape. Bat it is growing If the present niatenaJ and moral 
dcstrucnon of India cootmocs, a great convulsion must 
mevitibfy arise, by which other India wih he more and more 
crushed under the iron heel of despotism, or may succeed 
m ahattenng the hand of tyranny and power Far for b it 
fitnn my earnest prayer and ho^ that such should be the 
result of Bntah role. In this ruk there arc many dementi 
to produce unmeasurable good, both to Indh and Bogl a n d. 

Pngluhmm lomcdmci indujlge the notion that England 
a lecurc in the divmon and daomcJii among the vanoits races 
and nationalaics of India. But cvai m thu new fbrea are at 
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work Those Englishmen who sleep such foohsh sleep of 
sccunty do not know what is going on m the country The 
land of education tliat is bemg received by diousands of all 
classes and creeds is tlirovnng tlicm all into a similar mould, 
a sympatliy of sentiment, ideas and aspirations is growing 
among tliem, and, more particularly, a pohdcal umon and 
s}inpathy is the first fruit of tlie new awakening, as all feel 
alike their dcpnvation, and the degradation and destruction 
of their countT)’’ All differences of race and rchgion arc gradu- 
ally sinking before tlus common cause Hmdus, Mahomme- 
dans, and Parsecs arc aslong alike whether tlic Bntish rule is 
to be a bicssmg or a curse Politics now engross tlicir attention 
more and more Tlus is no longer a secret to diosc of our 
rulers who would sec 

In the case of former foreign conquests, the mvaders 
cither retired with their plunder and booty, or became the 
rulers of the country When they only plundered and went 
back they made no great wounds, and India with her industry 
revived and the wounds were soon healed When the mvaders 
became the rulers of the country dicy setded down ui it, 
and, whatever was the condition of dicir rule, accordmg to 
the character of the sovereign of the day, there was at least 
no matenal or moral dram from die country Whatever the 
country produced remamed m the country Whatever 
^vlsdom and expcnencc was acquired m her services, remamed 
among her owm people With the Enghsh it is a different 
case There are the great wounds of the first war m the 
burden of the pubhc debt, and these wounds are kept per- 
petually open and green by dr ainin g away the life blood m 
one contmuous stream The former rulers were like butcliers 
hacking here and there, but the Enghsh with their saenofic 
scalpel cut to the very heart, and yet there is no wound to be 
seen, and soon the plaster of the high talk of avih2ation, 
progress, and what not, conceals the woimd The Enghsh 
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nJm imd icnlmd at tic fiom door of Indu, dallaigmg tie 

^ wiolc worid, that they do and ihall protect Indu agaimt aD 
comm, and thenuclva carry away by tie back-door the 
very treamra they stand soinncl to p r o tect . 

■Eng l a n d t conduct m loda is m itemge contrast -witb ber 
conduct m ilmost any odier country Slic doo violence to 
her erwn best mstmcti. After Jiaving a glonoai lajtory of 
Heroic struggles for contotnoonal government, England a 
now rcanng a body ofRnglahmm m India, trained up and 

acemtomed to despotism, wttii all the ftdmgs of impatience, 
pnde, and Ingh-handedncas of the dapot becoming gradually 
mgtamed tn them, and with the addiponal training of" the 
disnmnlation. of consticutionalom. Is it possible that such 
habits and tram i ng of despotism, with which In dian offiails 
return from India, should no^ m the course of amr-, mfloence 
the Engbsh character and institutions i The English m India, 
nutead of ramng India, axe chrmsrJves descending to the 
lower level of Anaac despoctcc. Is this a nemesis that will m 
fiibec of tame ihow them what frmt thar conduct m India 
has produced l It is extraordinary how nature may revenge 
Itself for the present minatnral coarse of England m India. 

There is the stock argument that the poverty of India u 
due to ovex-populanou. They talk, and so frr truly of the 
Tnrmv^ m popolanon under the Bntuh rule, but they gtnee 
forget the destruction by die Bntish dram. They talk of the 
pTfilf tt c^cradcaj of economic laws, but somehow they 
forget that in Indu there is no sucb thing as the natural 
oper a tion of economic laws. It is not the pitiless operation 
of economic law*, but it is tboughtlas and pitilas pemrsiea 
of economic laws which is at the root of Indian poverty 
Why blame poor nature; when the fruit lies at ^’onr own door l 
Let natural and economic laws have dieir fiill and frrr play 
and Indu will become another England, with manifold 
greater benefit to En gland herself than she enjoys at present. 
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As long as the English do not allow the country to produce 
what It can produce, as long as the people are not allowed to 
enjoy what they can produce, as long as the English are the 
very party on their tnal — they have no nght, and are not 
competent to give an opinion, whether the country is over- 
populated or not In fact, it is absurd to talk of over-populadon, 
1 e the country’s mcapabihty to supply the means of support 
to Its people, if the country is unceasmgly and forably 
deprived of its means or capital Let the country keep what 
It produces, let England first hold her hands off India’s wealth, 
and then tliere wdl be dismterestedness m, and respect for, 
her judgment To talk of over-population at present is just as 
reasonable as to cut off a man’s hands and then to taimt him 
that he is unable to mamtam himself 

It IS useless and absurd to remind us constantly that once 
the Bndsh brought order out of chaos m India, and to make 
that an everlastmg excuse for subsequent shortcomings, and 
the matenal and moral impovensliment of the country By 
all means, let Englishmen be proud of the past We accord 
them every credit for the order they brought with them, and 
are deeply thankful to them, but let them now face the 
present, let them clearly and manfully acknowledge the 
shortcommgs by which, with the best mtentions, they have 
reduced India to matenal and moral wretchedness, and let 
them, m a way worthy of their name and history, repair the 
mjury they have inflicted. 


/ 
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BAL GANGADHAR THAK 
{jZs$-ig3o) 

LfeqocstKmahly tte most and repracotatrvc figare of a 

andal pha>e of Indian NadnnaBim— the pliajc w U 4 i be^ wnh 
the Pardon of Bengal (1905) and cnlmmittd wuh ttc end of the 
Great War Ha cariy ycao and youth comaded with a penod 
when the bulk of Indian latH^estiu were kat m bewOdered 

admira&nn of thr mAfi» rvf ffy> ^gi^iTn <-n nWttnn. 

Tilak s premd and tgimive oatorc roioed strongly agaimt thu antin’ 
deotandmg adulioon of fbnm and tnintTTT ? nftt wholly <hcn to the 
soiL ZoeTindJy this reaoksi led him to aaert; aomewhat iHxtrarzly 
it wooid now teem, the amqaenen and idf’ca£aaicy &r all nn ^ 
of the Indian adcore. The aguadon against the Pa mryw of Bengal 
brooghe TtUk to the f o ie fr o n t of pohocal struggle he was aen- 
tenced to srrytaa Ixnpntcsmeitt (1907) and suhaequoidy depo r ted 
CO Mandalay Dactog the she ycao between ho release &om pruOD 
(1914) and ha death (1920). THak o cco p ae d a posidon of pre-en]> 
ttenee atnong the ladea of movement for lodu s political emand- 
panrm, and few afltn contemporaries have e a cfcued a more dedxive 
ynffnmns on the coooe of the padcmal struggle;. Tilal: was the very 
oppemte of a paHoar pohnaan. He was essentially a man of action, 
drrazt and prafw^l in hn approach to ptohlcms, and p on essed the 
injtmctrvc realism of 1 He may thus be regarded as bridgihg 

the golf between tl» old and new types of Indian Icadrnlnp, and 
paving the way fitf Mahatma fSandlai The extracts mih ffi hed hem 
arc from the Home Rnk ipceci deh m e d by THaJ: at Bdgamn 
(Bombay presidency) m lyiA Hb worts mdnde 

7U Antic Borne of fiW Ve^ 
TUOrkn—erRcse^cftafKtotkABiifidtY^ 

Commeniaj on GiU^ 



SWARAJYA 


Wiiat IS swarajyai Many have a misconception about this 
Some do not understand this Some understanding, mis- 
represent It Some do not want it. Thus there are many kmds 
of people I am not prepared to-day to enter mto any particu- 
lar discussion of any sort beyond saymg a few words on the 
foUowmg among other pomts 

What is stvarajya i Why do we ask for it ? Are we fit for it 
or not? In what manner must we make this demand for 
stvarajya of those of whom we have to make it? In what 
direction and on what hnes are we to carry on the work 
which we have to carry on ? It is not the case that these general 
remarks which I am going to make are the outcome of my 
effort and exertion alone The idea of stvarajya is an old one 
Of course, when stvarajya is spoken of it imphes that there is 
some kmd of rule opposed to stva, i e ours This is plain 
When such a condition is reached it begins to be thought that 
there should be stvarajya, and men make exertions for that 
purpose We are at present m that sort of condition Those 
who are ruhng over us do not belong to our rehgion, race, 
or even country The question whether the rule of the 
British Government is good or bad is one thing The question 
of “one’s own” and “ahen” is quite another Do not confuse 
the two issues When the question of “ahen” or “one’s own” 
arises, we must say “ahen ” When the question of “good” 
or “bad” arises we may say “good” or we may say “bad ” If 
we say “bad,” then what is the improvement that must be 
made m it? This question is different If you say “good,” it 
must be seen what good there is imder it which was not to be 
found under the former rule 

Our demand is concerned with stvarajya Consider well 
what I say. If you thmk that the present administration is 
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Q fT ied on wcUt thai I have nothing to *ay In the congrosc* 
snd conFiizii c es that arc now hdd you come and tay 

Our land has been tahen away zxilutn^ h y^ been exercised 
over m m c onn eccon wjdi the Poicst Ucp2rtmcnt, hquor- 
d nnlnt i g hai been encograged by the D^artmcnt, or 
we are not getting the sort of cdocanotL N^Plut Ii at the 

root of all this i What is the use o£ merely complaining m this 
manner I Why do you not get education? Why arc hguor 
ihops opened by the Etcise Department where they arc not 
wanted by the people? Why docs the Forest Dejartment 
mate laws by which it appropriates tha forest or that forest! 
Why was trial by jury alxiluhed agamst our will i Why was 
no college opened m the Kamayir up to thn umg f At present, 
hosts of gncvances come before the Congras. 

And what u oar answer to such quesoonst There a hut 
one answer to them all Is there no coDcgc !— petmon to the 
CoDcctof or CO the Governor because he has the power m 
ha hands. If tha power had come mro your hands, if yon 
had been the ofSoih in char place, or if then anthomy had 
been r e sp onsible to the pubhc opinian, these trouhJa would 
not have aruen. These troubles arise because dicrc a no 
authority m your baudv Yon have not the power to dcadc 
maftT»n which Vitally concern your wdhue. Instead you have 
to ask at e v ery pome like chUdren. Tha a a state of citia- 
ordinary he^lrsmess. 

We want to change tha state of affiurx. We want some 
better arrangement for our Govemmait That is why we 
dmnand swaTc^yc^ diat a Home Role, Tha d e m a nd did not 
«rne before, Whyf There are reasons. When a boy is young 
be knows Tir\fliing When he grows up he begins to know and 
begms to foink that jf woold bc Very good if the manage- 
ment of the household was earned on at least to some extent 
hi accordance with ba wishes. Just so it is with aoacoa. When 
* Tyranny 
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It IS able to tlunk, wlicn it acquires the capacitj^ to think for 
Itself, tlicn tlic question of Home Rule is bound to anse We 
see m India to-day that tlie people who govern us, who carry 
oil our administration, come from England They arc 
appointed b) the Bntish Government according to their 
nilcs and regulations These rules and regulations may or may 
not be good They may be good, they may be well-planned 
and carefully thought out I do not suggest they arc not 
But, however good ma) be the law made by an alien people, 
It IS not likely to wan die approval of a nation w'liich waants 
to decide its owai destiny 

Tins IS die pnnaplc ofsji>nrqiya If ) on w'crc to get die power 
to select \ our owti Collector, it cannot be said with certainty 
diat he w'ould do any more work than die present Collector 
It IS possible he may not even do as niucli He may even do it 
badly I admit dicsc possibihacs But die difference between 
die two arrangements remains In one ease we have a man we 
have ourselves selected As sucli he w'ould naturally be 
anxious to carry out our washes The man appointed by an 
ahen power w'ould, how'cvcr, reason in a somewhat diflfcrcnt 
w^ay He would dunk something like diis what w^c dunk to be 
good must appear so to diosc over whom we rule, we know 
better what is good for them, we arc more capable of lookmg 
after dicir wfcU-bcmg dian they themselves, our pohey is 
designed for their betterment, they must, therefore, accept it 
Our answer to diesc arguments is dus “You dunk m this 
w'ay because you arc conceited ” It is only the wearer who 
knows where the shoe pmches Others cannot know Hence, 
if we nunutely consider the vanous difCcultics confrontmg 
our country, it wall be evident that the system of Government 
which obtains at present is not wanted by us 
To give authonty mto people’s hand is die best pnnaplc 
of administration No one disputes this, this pnnaple prevails 
ui the comitry of our rulers They can, therefore, hardly 
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dispute dutthuhistoacalpnnapIcubaiTbcii what u hadi 
They lay that the Indians arc not to-day fit for sitwi^ya. But 
why are we not fit i The answer is because we have not been 
given die opportunity to become fit 
Besides It IS not altogether true that we arc not fit to g overn 
oursdvei. Ihe proof of this is that before the advent of the 
Bnosh some kmd of order did exm in the country Smec some 
measure of order did curt even m the pre-Bntuh days, it 
cannot be said that we are mcapahlc of managing our own 
affaui. To-day science has made progress, th^ is general 
increase in knowledge, and we have accumulated more 
cspcnence. Therefore, if anything, we arc to-day be tter 
prepared for self-rule and we must have more fiecdom than 
before. On the contrary it is suggested, we arc not fit for 
sclf-govcmmcnt. Thut suggestion is utterly foUc. Better say 
we will not give you Horae Rule. Then at least we would 
know where we stand. 

It u fiegoently suggested by the Bnosh that they have 
come to Indu to teach Indians how to govern tbemselvts. Let 
us admit dus for the sake of argument But how lor® will you 
go on tyarhmg us t wc aik. For one generation, two genera 
Uom, or three generations i Is there any end to our eduaoon t 
Wc say set some limit You cannot go on t eaefa mg ns for 
ever When we appoint a teacher at home to teach a boy 
wc ask hini bow long would the education of the boy take — 
whether ten twenty or twenty-five days. But if he were to 
tcD us that the course would take one year when wc know 
that normally it takes nx months, wc would naturally tell 
■httTi iiiaj- jKciiavr jjo nsr Jbr-him and jyjoomt another teacher 
instead. Tha apphci also in the matter of govemmait. Tbcic 
n a saying in Mahahharaia to the cficct that hope should be 
maA- dependent upon time. iTjcrcfbrc wc suggest that a 
nme hmic should be laid down- 1 repeat, if the natton a to 
get happmess, if the moltitiidc of problems fiemg us arc to 
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be solved, then tlie first essential is that the existing system of 
administraaon should be changed There is a sa)]nginMaradii 
“Why did die horse become rcsti\ c i Wh} did the betel-leaves 
rot ? Why did the bread get burnt Tlicre is only one answer 
“For want of tunnng The leaves ought to have been turned, 
die bread ought to ha\c been tunicd Had die horse been 
turned, it would not ha\c become restive” Here ve ha\e 
die root cause of our troubles — because we do not possess 
any audiont), because we have not swarajya 
We must keep die thought of swarajya alw'ays before our 
minds If we begin constandy to think of it, if Maharashtra 
begins to dunk of it, if India begins to dunk of it, then some 
day or odier die idea will be realized The effect of action 
{kanm) caiuiot fail to matcnahzc Tlie effect of action may not 
be realized as quickly as I may w'lsli, I may not live to see it 
realized But in the end action is bound to bear fruit Accord- 
ing to die law' of action, wdicn a certain action is done, 
anodier results from it, and a diird one results out of diat 
And so die succession goes on Time wall be needed, no doubt 
There wall be delays, dicre will be periods of anxious w'aiting 
But in the end w'c wull get it We w'ant our right We W'ant 
a certam sort of arrangement wlucli w'ould give our people 
happmess And we w'lU get it Our cliildren wull get it Make 
the effort that is to be made Be ready to W'ork widi die 
diought that swarajya belongs to us I am sure diat by die 
grace of God your next generation w'lll not fail to obtain 
die fruit of your work, though you may not obtam it m 
your hfe-tune. 
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JAGDISH CHUNDER BOSE 

(1858-1938) 

In the tntcUectiuI crolntioa of lo^iu Jagiluh CKntifUr Bose has a 
very particular place. He war the firjt to p ro ve to ti^ mardolom 
Europe that the I n c h a n mmd, howev® met a p hy ncal it might be, wa 
alao capable of making lolid ccmtnbtitiom to our knowledge of the 
x ncpcca . Botn m a progtcinvc nuddle-clars family of Bengal, 
Jngduh Cha n ci er Bo*c waa fort educated m what 0 ralWI a “ver 
P^cnl a r tchcxil where he waa to the of oar 

civ ihg a t ion thm he went over to an Fn g luh Scicxd amf Uni- 
vemty completing hu itachci m Catnbncigc nnder Lord Rayleigh. 
Cammg hack to lodta he waj afpconitd Profojor of Phyned 
Scaaicc at the Prqidencry CoDegc, Calctrtti, and it wai hoe he be gan 
b0 fint erpcnmcnti m Herman wavo. He later ipecbhzcd m the 
field of the rcaaioa ofmorgamc nutter to electric thodo and found 
that matter behaved exactly aa hmnan Ki4ngi do. He thq 
itndied che nsedea of plaoti to dectoc «hrtr^ and ibaod fiut the 
medunign of plant hie was tAtnuea] with that of the animal Hio 
opened iqj tbe arenoc of a new weaicc, and he travelled widely 
tn Eorope and Amenca ihowing ho expenmenli and deroccstrating 
the unity of all I1&, mch as ocr annait philoaophio hare prodauned. 
When he 1 ca r e d from fm Profino oh y he founded the Bose 
Institute m Calcotu, which was to carry on hn rcsearcho. The Voke 
of Life (e xtr acts from which we pabliih here) was tbe Inaugural 
Address ddivord by him m dedmating the Bose Institute to the 
Nation. 

Hb Qnef Pnblicatiom are 

Response {n the Living atd Ncw-flphij 
Pist/ Response as a means of ThpioIogiesJ Ltpesti^atvn, 
R£searcha on the IrrilahiUtY of tHsmls 
GfotPih and Tropic MovemaU <f Piantt, 

Mervous hfeAanlsm (f Piantt. 

Plant Autographs end Revelations. 
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I dcciicitc to-d.i) tins Institute — not incrcls a laboraton' but 
a temple The poutr of physical niethocls applies for the 
establishment of that truth which can be reahred directly 
through our senses, or through the \ast expansion of the 
perceptive range b\ means of artificially created organs We 
still gather the tremulous mussngc when the note of the 
audible reaches the unheard When human sight fails, we con- 
tinue to explore the region of the in\ isible The little that we 
can see is as nothing compared to the \astncss of that which 
we cannot Out of the \er\ imperfection of his senses man 
makes danng adsentures on the great seas of the Unknowai 
But tlicrc arc other truths which will remain besond even the 
supcr-scnsituc metliods known to science For dicsc.w'c 
require faitli, tested not in a few years but by an entire life 
And a temple is erected as a fit memorial for the establishment 
of tliat trutli for which faitli was needed The personal, yet 
general, trudi and faidi w'hose cstabh'^hment this Institute 
commemorates is this that when one dedicates himself 
wdioUy for a great object, die closed doors shall open, and the 
sccmingl) impossible will become possible for him 

Thirty-tsvo years ago I chose teaching of science as my 
vocation It was held that by its scry peculiar constitution, die 
Indian mind would aKvays turn awav from die study of 
Nature to metaphysical speculations Even had the capacity 
for mquir)’’ and accurate obscrs’^ation been assumed present, 
dicrc w'^crc no opportunities for their employment, there 
were no well-equipped laboratoncs nor skilled mechanicians 
Tills was all too true It is for man not to quarrel widi 
circumstances but bravely accept them, and w^c belong to 
that race who had accomplished great thmgs with sunple 
means 
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In the punuit of my mratigaaom I wai tmconsaomly 
led mto the border region of pbyna and phynology and 
waj a m azed to find boandary Imrt vanuhing and points of 
contact emerge between the realms of the Lmng and Non- 
living Inorganic matter was found anything bat inert it 
also was a thrill under die acoon of mulurndmonj forces that 
played on it A umverjal rcacoon seemed to bnng together 
metal, plant and animal tmdw a common law They all 
exhib ited essentially the same phenomena of fioguc and 
dcpreiaioii, together with posabihoes of recovery of 
exaltation, yet abo that of pennanent me s p oneveneg which 
B associated with deatlt I was filled with awe at this stupoi- 
dota generalization and it was with great hope that I an- 
nounced my tcsolts before the Royal Soacty— tcmlta demon- 
itrated by expen men o. Bat the phynologists present aivwcd 
me, after my address, to confiDc mysdf to piyucal mveso- 
gatioQs m winch my toocess had been assured, rather than 
enoxMch on that praerve. I had thus unwittingly mayed 
into the domain of anew and nofamiHar caste system and so 
ofiended Its etiquette. An unconsaoos theological bus was 
also pr ese nt which ccmibundi ignorance with ftlth. It o 
forgotten that He, who sutroanded m with this cvcr-cvolvmg 
myst er y of creanan, die incfGdilc wonder that lies hidden 
m the Tuicrocotm of the dart paxtidct, oidonng within the 
TTunnai-i^* of iti atonuc form all the mystery of the cosmos, 
has also implanted in us the desire to question and under- 
stand, To the Ecological bias was added the misgivings about 
the inherent bent of Ee Indian mind towards myrtiasm and 
unchecked imagmacom But in India this burning imaguu- 
tion whiE can extort new order out of a mass of apparendv 
contradictory facts, is also held in check by Ec habit of medi- 
tanom It b Eu rcstramt which confen Ec power to hold dw 
mmd m pumnt of troth, m infinite paaence, to w-ait, and 
reconsider to <mpcnmcctaliy test and repatc6}y vcnfy 
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Ii !<; but nntuml tint tlierc should be prejudice, even in 
sncncc, against all innovations, and I was prepared to wait 
nil die first incrcdulits could be osercoine b\ further cunui- 
latnc ewdence Unfortunatel) there vcrc other incidents and 
misrepresentations which it was impossible to remove from 
this insohting distance Thus no conditions could have been 
more dcspcratcK hopeless than those which confronted me 
for die next twelve years It is nccessar)' to make tins brief 
reference to this period of mv life, for one w'ho would dev otc 
himself to the search of truth must realize that for him dicrc 
awaits no casv life, but one of unending struggle It is for him 
to cast his life as an ofTcnng, regarding gam and loss, success 
and failure, as one Yet in in> ease this long persisting gloom 
was suddenlv lifted My sncntific deputation m 1914, from 
the Government of India, gave die opportunity of givnng 
demonstrations of my discovencs before die leading scientific 
soacoes of die world This led to die acceptance of my 
diconcs and results, and die recognition of die importance of 
die Indian contnbution to die advancement of die world’s 
sacnce My owai cxpenencc told me how heavy, sometimes 
cv’cn crusliing, arc die difficulties which confront an inquirer 
here m India, yet it made me stronger in my determination 
that I shall make the padi of diosc who arc to follow me less 
arduous, and diat India is never to relinquish what has been 
won for her after years of struggle 

What IS It diat India is to wnn and maintam i Can anydung 
small or arcumsenbed ever satisfy the mmd of India ? Has her 
own history' and die tcaclung of die past prepared her for 
some temporary' and quite subordmatc gam i There arc at dus 
moment two complementary and not antagomsQc ideals 
before the country India is drawn mto the vortex of mter- 
national competition She has to become efficient m every 
way — tlirough spread of education, through performance of 
avic duties and responsibihtics, through activities both 
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mdratnal and commctaaL Ncgka of these enamali of 

national duty will imprf ho- very oQst^ and niffiacnt 

tamdas for these will be fomd in jnccess and tatafictioa 
of penonal ambiQon. 

Bat thoc alone do not amirc ttc life of a njur.^ Soch 
material actmticj luve brougfit m the West tbor fruit, m 
acccJsiOQ of power and wealtk There has ban a fevemh 
rmh even m the realm of iocnee, for eaploicmg apphaOom 
of knowledge, not to often for tavmg as for destr^om In 
the abiecc e of tome power of restrain^ avihiation o tremb- 
Img m an amtable pooe on the bunk of rum. Some com- 
plemcntaiy ideal there most be to lavc man from that tnar^ 
nnh which most end m disaster He has feUowrd the lore and 
exatcmenc of some msaoable ambiaoji, never pausing for a 
moment to dunk of the oltunatc object for whni mcccss was 
to terve as a temporary m coitjve . He forgot that fir more 
potent than competinon was mutual help and co-opcaaon 
m the scheme of hfe. And in thw coontiy throngh ip»^W»Tt nn , 
there always have been tome who beyond die immediate 
and ahsocbmg pare of the hour songht for the realization of 
the highest id^ of hfe — not through passive renanoanon, 
but through active ftrugglc. The weakling who has refused 
the ccaiflict, having acquired nothing has nothing to renooner 
He alone who hw i tnv e n and won, can enneh the world 
by giving away the fruits of his viaonous cxpcncncc. In 
Didu such csampics of constant rea/iration of ideals throagh 
work have resulted in the formation of a contmuom hvmg 
And by her latent power of rejuvenescence she has 
readjusted hcoclf through infimtc transfonmaons. Thus 
wklc the soul of Babylon and the NUc VaDcy have trans- 
migrated, our* sell rcmaim vital and with capaacy of absorb- 
ing what omf has brought, and m a kmg it one with itself 

The ideal of gmng, of ennehing, in frn^ of sdf-renunaa- 
uon m response to the highest call of hununit) a the other 
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and complementary ideal The motive power for this is not 
to be found m personal ambition but in the effacement of all 
httlenesses, and uprootmg of that ignorance which regards 
anythmg as gam which is to be purchased at others’ loss 
This I know, tliat no vision of truth can come except m the 
absence of all sources of distraction, and when the mmd has 
reached die pomt of rest 

Pubhc life, and the vanous professions will be die appro- 
pnate spheres of activity for many aspirmg young men 
But for my disciples, I call on diose very few, who, reahzmg 
an inner call, viU devote their whole hfe widi strengthened 
character and determined purpose to take part m that mfimte 
struggle to wm knowledge for its own sake and see truth 
face to face 

It IS my further wish, that as far as the hunted accommo- 
dation would pemut, the facihties of this Insntutc should be 
available to workers from all countries In dus I am attemptmg 
to carry out the traditions of my country, winch so far back 
as twenty-five centunes ago, welcomed aU scholars from 
different parts of die world, widnii the preemets of its anaent 
seats of learning, at Nalanda and at Taxdla 

The excessive speaahzation of modem saence m the West 
has led to the danger of losmg sight of die fundamental fact 
diat there can be but one truth, one saence which mcludes 
aU the branches of knowledge How chaotic appear the 
happenings m Nature* Is nature a Cosmos m which the 
human mind is some day to realize the uniform march of 
sequence, order and law = India through her habit of mind 
IS some day to realize the idea of mnty, and to see m the 
phenomenal world an orderly umverse This trend of thought 
led me unconsaously to the dividing frontiers of different 
saences and shaped the course of my work m its constant 
alternations between the theoretical and the practical, from 
the mvestigation of the morgamc world to that of orgamzed 
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life and in mulafuioiu acdviocs of growth, of movement, 
and even of sensation On lootmg over a hundred and fifty 
difiercnt Imcs of mvcstigacions, earned on dtinng the last 
twenty-three years, I now discover m them a natural sequence. 

The thnll m m a t tei’ the tfaroh o£h£cf the pulse of growth, 
the jmpnlic coursmg through the nerve and the rouluug 
sensations, how diverse are these and yet how unifiedf How 
strange it u that die tremor of excitation m nervous matter 
should not merely be transmitted hut transmuted and reflected 
like the image on a mirror Bom k diScrcDC plane ofhfr, itt 
sensation and m aficcnon m thought and m emotion. Of these, 
which 11 more real, the matenaJ body or the image which is 
rndgiendcnr ofit/ Which ofdieieu undecaying and ■nhich of 
these a beyond the readi of dcaih i 

It was a woman m the Vodic tuna, who tvhen asked to 
take her choice of the wealth that would be hen for the 
asking, inquired whether that would wm for her dratMessness. 
What would she do widi it, if it did not raise her above 
death i Thu has always been the cry of the soul of India, not 
for addicon of mateaal bonda^ but to work out throogh 
struggle her sclf<ho 5 en destiny and wm immortahty Many 
a nation had nsen m the past and won the empire of the 
world. Afew boned fiagmcnti are all that remain as mcmonali 
of the great dynasua that wielded the temporal pov.tr 
There IS, however anotbcrclcmcot whichfindsiumcaniarion 
m matter yet transcends its transmutation and apparent 
destruction that is the barmng flame bom of thoogbe which 
has been handed down through flectmg generauom. 

Not m matter but m thought, not m possctsions, or even m 

attkmmajtx, bat in ideals, arc to be found the seed of immor- 
tahty Not through matcnal acquismon, but in generous 
difiusion of ideas and ideals, can the true empire of humanity 
be established. Thus to Asoka, to whom belonged this vast 
empire, bounded by the mviolate seas, after he had tned to 
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ransom the world by givmg away to the utmost, tliere came 
a tune when he had nothmg more to give, except one half 
of an Aviloki frmt This was his last possession and his 
anguished cr)'^ was that smce he had nothmg more to give, 
' let the half of the Anilaki be accepted as his final gift 

Asoka’s emblem of the Amlakt wall be seen on the cornices 
of the Institute, and towermg above all is the symbol of the 
thunderbolt It was the Rishi Dadhichi, the pure and blameless, 
who offered Ins life tliat the divme weapon the thunderbolt, 
might be fasluoned out of lus bones to snute evil and exalt 
nghteousness It is but half of the Amlah that we can offer 
now But the past shall be reborn m a yet nobler future 
We stand here to-day and resume work to-morrow so that 
by tlie efforts of our hves and our unshaken faith m the future 
we may all help to build the greater India yet to be 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

(l86i- ) 

In the Renaissance of Indian thought and hterature, the figure of 
Tagore must continue to dominate the scene for a long time to come, 
both by virtue of his achievement and influence Bom and brought 
up m a famil y which had for two generations been the recognized 
leaders of Bengal m social and cultural matters, he has no doubt 
had unusual advantages, but it is a part of his gemus that he has 
extracted the fullest use of his circumstances Tagore started wnting 
at an early age and he has been a remarkably prolific writer His work 
impresses one not only by its prodigahty, but also by its great range 
and variety There is, indeed, hardly any hterary form with which 
Tagore has not experimented It would, of course, be a miracle if 
the whole ofhis enormous output were of a uniform quahty What is, 
however, really surprising is that there is so much m it that is of the 
highest and endunng art Tagore’s sympathies are keen and wide, and 
he has been fiiUy m touch "with the intellectual heritage of the world. 
As such It IS inevitable that diverse aesthetic influences should have 



entered into the pattiJm oT tm diocgtt one can hear m hu work 
edioa of d a racal Samtnt drama, of die fbIkJyna of Boigal, 
of the •ocgi of Qimfhd a a and Vidy^ao, of d^ myitical raptnro of 

Kabir and Chaitanya, of die En g4«Ti ronunticx, even as in 

TTte ChSJ ' — of naode n u Ktc T S. Ebot, Yet die voue d always hu 
own, and it woold perhaps be fDore e n ee q to mggest dial he finds 
in ins li tea ary and aetdicoc conocaa the same sort of r j i^i m p ini ^ «iki» 
as m odier natural phmomeaa — in the h^it of dawn jnd the 
of twilight. To the Western world be n inown chiefly as a poet 
myioc and the aodiof of Gitai^alJ It n not nnIfVrJy however, that 
fnturc generations may rexogmxe m ha short stones a higher order 
of artotic achicTcmcnt than m ha more mystical wnongi. For it is 
in these that be irrmt to capeore most coormangiy the beanty and 
pathos that son in the hem of thmgi. And, finally prrhaps ha 
greatest gtfi to modem In da ts ha own oniqne pcnooality and the 
e mjmme sexmovaiai and hnman values that n: csnhodics. 

Hie fiaflawmg are the more ic pTC se nanvc wodo of Tagort-— 

Gliar^^ anJ Fnti-Catfieri^ 

The Crescem Moctu 
Ckbra. 

The IhstOffiee. 

The G^rJaier 

Stray Birds 
My Rembdscpim. 

The ^Vrede. 

Gera, 

Hta^ Sleiter and other Stones. 

Mashi and other Stories. 

TheB^te 
Clhitpset (fBengoL 
Sadhatu. 

The R^igiott tf Afa*. 

Nationahsm 
Letters to a Frknd. 
lUGeidenBoet 
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THE RELATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL TO THE 

UNIVERSE 

The a\Thzatioii of anacnt Greece was nurtured within city 
walls In fact, all die modem civihzations have dieir cradles 
of bnck and mortar. 

These walls leave their mark deep m the minds of men 
They set up a pnnaple of “divide and rule” m our mental 
oudook, which begets m us a habit of secunng all our con- 
quests by fortifymg diem and separatmg them from one 
another We divide nation and nation, knowledge and 
knowledge, man and nature It breeds m us a strong 
suspiaon of whatever is beyond the barners we have built, 
and everythmg has to fight hard for its entrance mto our 
recogmtion 

When the first Aryan mvaders appeared m India it was a 
vast land of forests, and the newcomers rapidly took advantage 
of them These 'forests afforded them shelter from the fierce 
heat of the sun and the ravages of tropical storms, pastures for 
catde, fuel for sacnfiaal fire, and matenals for buddmg cot- 
tages And the different Aryan clans with dieir patnarchal 
heads setded m the different forest tracts which had some 
speaal advantage of natural protection, and food and water" 
m plenty 

Thus m India it was m the forests that our civihzation had 
Its birth, and it took a distmct character firom this ongin and 
environment It was surrounded by the vast hfe of nature, 
was fed and clothed by her, and had the closest and most 
constant mtercourse "with her varymg aspects 

Such a hfe, it may be thought, tends jto have the effect of 
duUmg human mtelhgence and dwarfing the mcentives to 
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progress by lowcrmg the standards of cristcncc. But m 
anoent India we find that the orannstaiiccs of forest life did 
not overcome man s mind, and did not enable the current 
of his energies, but only gave to it a partiailar direction, 
f^vmg been m constant contaa with the hvmg growth of 
nature, his tnmd was free fiom the desire to extend Im 
domiman by er ec ti n g botmdary walls around ins acquamons, 
Hh aim was not to acqtnfc bnt to reahac, to enlarge his 
consaottmess by growing with and gni w m g mto his mr- 
roimdmgs. He felt that truth is aU-comprehensivc, but there 
u no such thing as absolote isolatfon m existence, and the only 
way of artaTTfTTig troth is through the mtcrpcnetration of our 
bang into all objcctv To reahic tha great harmony be twe en 
man t spine and the spirit of the world was the endeavour 
of the forcst-dwclUng sages of ancient India. 

In later days there came a time when these primeval fonsts 
gave way to colcrvatcd fields, and wealthy ones spring np 
on all odes. Mighty kingdoms were established, vduch had 
communications with all the great pow eo of the worid. But 
even in the heyKiay of its material prospenty the heart of 
Indu ever looked kick with adoration upon the cady ideal 
of strcnnoQS sdf-rcahiatioa, and the digmty of the simple 
life o^ the forest henmtage, and drew Its best mspiratjoii 
fix)m the wisdom stored there. 

The West seems to fakf a pndc m thmking dut it Is sub- 
duing nature as if we arc Irving m a beadle wodd where we 
have to wrest everything we want fiom an unwiUnig and 
flhm arrangement of dungs. This seonment is the product 
of the caty-wall habit and trainnig of mmd. For m the aty 
life mart naturally directs die concentiated light of his mental 
vision upon his own life and works, and dns aeates an 
arttfioal dissoaaaoii between hunsclf and the Univcml 
Nature wnhm whose bosom he hei- j i j t. 

But in Indu dicpointofvicw was different itmdndfidw 
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world With die man as one great trudi India put all her 
emphasis on die harmony diat exists between the mdividual 
and the umvcrsal She felt we could have no commumcation 
whatever widi our surroundings if they were absolutely 
foreign to us Man’s complamt against nature is diat he has 
to acquire most of his necessanes by Ins own efforts Yes, 
but lus efforts are not m vam, he is reapmg success every day, 
and that shows diere is a rational connection betv'ecn lum 
and nature, for we never can make anything our own except 
that winch is truly related to us 

We can look upon a road from two different pomts of view 
One regards it as dividmg us from the object of our desire, 
m that case we count every step of our journey over it as 
some thin g attamed by force in the face of obstruction The 
other sees it as the road which leads us to our destmation, and 
as such It IS part of our goal It is already die beginmng of our 
attainment, and by joumeymg over it we can only gam that 
which m Itself it offers to us Tins last pomt of wew is diat of 
India with regard to nature For her, the great fact is that we 
are m liarmony with nature, that man can dunk because his 
thoughts are m harmony with dungs, that he can use the 
forces of nature for his own purpose only because lus power 
IS m harmony with the power which is umversal, and that m 
the long run his purpose never can knock against the purpose 
which works through nature 

In the West the prevalent feehng is that nature belongs 
exclusively to inanimate dungs and to beasts, that there is a 
sudden unaccountable break where human-nattue begms 
Accordmg to it, every dung that is low m the scale of bemgs is 
merely nature, and whatever has the stamp of perfection on 
It, mteUectual or moral, is human-nature It is like dividmg 
the bud and the blossom mto two separate categones, and 
puttmg then grace to the credit of two different and anti- 
thetical prmaples But the Indian mmd never has any hesita- 
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tjon m acknowledging its hmhip with nature, its nnbiolreii 
relation withilL 

TJic itmdamciital unity of creaQon vns not amply x piulo- 
soplncal ipccukcon for India it vns ha hB^chject to reahzc 
this great harmony m feeling and m acooiL With medbtation 
and icmcc, with a regulation of her life, she cultivated her 
coniaousnm m sodi a way dial everything had a spintual 
me an ing to her The earth, water and light, and flowen, 

to her were not merdy phyncal phenomena to be 
to use and then left aside. They were necessary to her m 
the attamment of her ideal of perfection, ax e v er y note o 
neceaxary to the completeness of the symphony India 
intuitively fdt that the cxxentiaJ feet of thu world has a vital 
incanmg &r la wc have to be fiiDy ahve to it and cstahluh a 
consaous xcladoa with it, not merely impelled by lacntific 
cunosrty or g ree d of material advantage, but rcahzmg it in 
the ipint of sympathy with a large feelmg of joy and 
peace. 

The man of sacncc knows, m one aspect, that the wodd 
» not merely what it appcao to be to our fcascs he know* 
that earth and water arc really Ac play of forces that mamftst 
tfacmsclva to us as earth and water — how we can hot 
partially appreheruL likewise the man who has his spintial 
eye* open knows that Ac ultimate truth about earth and water 
Iia m our apprehenaon of the eter n al will winch works m 
tunc and tab<H shape m the forces we realize under Aose 
aspects. Uns a not mere knowledge, as sacncc fa, but it a a 
prccepnon of the soul by the sooL This docs not lead ns to 
power as knowledge docs, but ft grves us joy which fa the 
product of the union of kindred thmgt. The man whose 
acquaintance wiA the wodd does not lead him deeper than 
jocuce leads him, will never understand what it fa that tlw 
man with the ipintuaj visaon finds m these namral phaiorocoa. 
The water docs not merely cleanse his hmhs bm it punfici 
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his heart, for it touches his soul The cartli docs not merely 
hold his body, but it gladdens Ins mmd, for its contact is 
more than a physical contact — it is a hvmg presence When 
a man does not realize Ins kinslup with the world, he hves 
m a prison-house whose walls arc ahen to him When he 
meets die eternal spint m all objects, then is he cmanapated, 
for dicn he discovers die fullest significance of die world 
mto which he is bom, dicn he finds himself m perfect truth, 
and his harmony widi the all is estabhshed In India men are 
enjomed to be fully awake to the fact diat they are m the 
closest relation to dungs around diem, body and soul, and 
that they are to hail die mormng sun, the flowmg water, the 
firuitful earth, as the mamfestation of die same hvmg trudi 
which holds them in its embrace Thus the text of our every- 
day meditation is the Gayatn, a verse wluch is considered 
to be the epitome of all the Vedas By its help we try to 
rcahze the essential umty of the world with the consaous 
soul of man, we learn to perceive die unity held together 
by the one Eternal Spint, whose power creates die earth, the 
sky, and the stars, and at the same time irradiates our mmds 
with the hght of a consaousness that moves and exists m 
unbroken continuity with the outer world 
It IS not true that India has tned to ignore differences of 
value m different dungs, for she knows diat would make life 
impossible The sense of the supenonty of man in the scale 
of creation has not been absent firom her nund But she has 
had her own idea as to that m which his supenonty really 
consists It IS not m the power of possession but m the power 
of umon Therefore India chose her places of pilgrimage 
wherever there was m nature some speaal grandeur or 
beauty, so that her mmd could come out of its world of narrow 
necessities and realize its place m the infinite This was the 
reason why m India a whole people who once were meat- 
eaters gave up taking animal food to cultivate the sentiment 
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of omvcml lympatty for life, an event nmquc m the Imtory 
of mankind, 

^^* 3 knew that ^s^icn by phyncal and Tncntal hamco we 
violcndy detach ourselves 6?oni Ac meadiaiixtible life of natnre, 
when we beco m e merely tnan^ not man- <n~thff-imTver te; we 
create bcwfldenng problems, and bavmg shut off the toorce 
of t hnr solution, we try all lands of amfinal methods, t^r\\ 
of w hic h brings its own crop of mtcxminable diffculues. 
When man leaves hu restmg-placc m im m i rp l nature, when 
he walks on the tingle rope of humanity it tn^rn either a 
dance or a fill for him, he has ceaselessly to strain cveryvnerve 
and musde to keep hu balance at each step and fhgn, m the 
intervals of ha weariness, be fulminates against Providence 
and feels a secret pnde and satisfiiction in thinking that he 
has been unfiuily dealt with by the whole scheme of things. 
But this cannot go on for ever Man must realize the whole- 
ness of his ea.tfgnce, hs place m the mhzutt he most know 
that hard as he may strive he can never create he hooey 
within the cells of his hive, for the perennial supply of his 
Lie food IS outside thar walls. He most know that when man 
shuts h>mt/»lf out from die vrtalmng and purifying touch of 
the infimtc, and back upon himself for his sustenance 
and Ins tbm he goads Inmttrlf mto madness, tears 

himtflf into shreds, and cats his own substance. Deprived of 
the background of the whole, his poverty loses its one great 
quahty which is simpliaty and bosimes sqoahd and iha m e- 
feci-d , His wealth ts no longer magnanimous it grows merely 
extravagant His appetites do not to his life, keeping 

to the limits of th^ purpose they become an end in them- 
selves and set fire to his hfo and the fiddle in the land 
hght of the conflagratioiL, Then it is that m our selfexprcsson 
we try to startle and not to attract m art we strive for ongin- 
ahty and lose sight of truth which is old and yet ever new m 
literature we mm the complete new of man whidi is simple 
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and yet great Man appears mstead as a psychological problem, 
or as the embodiment of a passion that is mteiise because 
abnormal, bemg exhibited m the glare of a fiercely emphatic 
artifiaal light When man’s consaousness is restricted only 
to die immediate vicimty of his human self, the deeper roots 
of his nature do not find their permanent sod, his spmt is 
ever on the brink of starvation, and m the place of healthful 
strength he substitutes rounds of stimulation Then it is that 
man misses his inner perspective and measures his greatness 
by Its bulk and not by its vital hnk vnth the mfimte, judged his 
activity by its movement and not by the repose of perfection 
— the repose which is in the starr)>- heavens, in the ever- 
flowmg rhythmic dance of creation 
The first mvasion of India has its exact parallel m the 
mvasion of Amenca by the European setders They also were 
confironted widi primeval forests and a fierce struggle with 
abongmal races But this struggle between man and man, 
and man and nature lasted tdl the very end, diey never came 
to any terms In India the forests which were the habitation 
of barbanans became the sanctuary of sages, but m Amenca 
these great hvmg cathedrals of nature had no deeper signifi- 
cance to man They brought wealth and power to him, and 
perhaps at times they ministered to his enjoyment of beauty, 
and inspired a sohtary poet They never acquired a sacred 
assoaation m the hearts of men as the site of some great 
spmtual reconcilement where man’s soul had its meeting- 
place with the soul of the world 
I do not for a moment wish to suggest that things should 
have been otherwise It would be an utter waste of oppor- 
tumties if history were to repeat itself exactly m the same man- 
ner m every place It is best for the commerce of the spmt 
that people differendy situated should bnng their different 
products mto the market of humamty, each of which is 
complementary and necessary to the others All that I wish 
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to tty 11 dut Indu at the oaoct crfhcr career met mth a jpc^ 

co mhm a fi on of cirai m tfancei which waa not lort open her 
She had, according to her opportumtjcs, thought and pon- 
dired, striven and lufiercd, div^ mto the dq)thj of cxBtaicc, 
and achieved something wdnefa jtiicly cannot be without 
to value to people v/hosc cvolnticsi m history took a dificrcnt 
way altogether Man for hu perfect gro wth requires aD the 
hvmg elements that ccmttitote hu complex hfe, that a why 
ha food has to be cultivated m dificrcnt ficldi and broi^hf 
from di ff e ren t soorcei. 

Civilization u a kmd of mould that i* ?rh nation a btay 
making for itself to shape its men and w om en a ccording 
to itj best ideal AU itx msQtuaoni, lo Icgiilatnrc, its standard 
of approbation and condemnation, lO ccouaonj and uncoo- 
saoos ttachmgs tend toward that object Hjc modem cm. 
Hzadon of the West, by all its organized efforts, a tiymg to 
turn oat men peefret m physical, mtelL»cfn^ , and moral 
cffiocncy There the vast energies of the nanoiB are employed 
m extending man i power over ha turroondings, and people 
are combining and straining every frailty to possess and to 
turn to account all that they can Jay their hands upon, to 
over com e every obstade on thar path of conquest. They arc 
ever duaphnmg dicmsclvci to fight nature and other races 
thar armament! arc getting more and more ttopGidoui 
every day thnr maghrnc^ thqr apphanecs, thar organjz>- 
aom go on mnltiplymg at an amazing Qte. Tins is a splmdid 
achievement, no doubt, and a wemderfid manifatation of 
man s matti-rfoKim, which knows no obstacle and has for 
la object the supremacy of himself over everything che. 

The anacnt avihrition of Indu had its own ideal of per 
fixGon towards which i» efforts were dircoed Its aim was not 
attaining power and It neglected to c n l o vate to the utmost 
Its capaaacs, and to organize men for defensive and offensive 
porposo, for co-operation m the acquiddon of wealth^ 
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for military and political ascendancy Tlie ideal that India 
tned to reahze led her best men to the isolation of a con- 
templative life, and the treasures that she gamed for maiikmd 
by penetratmg mto the mystenes of reahty cost her dear m 
the sphere of worldly success Yet, this also was a subhme 
achievement — it was a supreme manifestation of tliat human 
aspuation which knows no himt, and which has for its object 
nothmg less than tlie realization of the Infinite 
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MY HOME ENVIRONMENT 

fiTCit advantage wbidi I ex^oved m my yoongcr (lays 
was tlic Irtcrary and irtmic atmospbcrc winch pervaded onr 
home. / rememlxT how when I wm quite a chdd, I would 
be leaning againit the verandah railragi which overlooked 
the detailed building compneng the rccepaai rooim. 
These roomi would ]x hghted op every evtanng Splendid 
carnages would draw up under the poroco and vmtoiarfxudd 
be (instantly coming and going What was happening I 
could not very well mate ou^ but would keep ttanng at the 
rows of hghted easements from my place m the darkness. 
The mtcrveruDg space was not great, hot the golf between my 
m&nc world and these hgba was 
My elder cotmn Ganrndra hadjeest got a drama wntten by 
Pandit Tarkarama, and was having it staged m the house. 
His enthusuim for literature and the fine arts knew no 
bounds. He was the centre of the group who teem to hare 
been almost consaously ftnving to brmg about from every 
ede the renamance which we see to-day A pronounced 
nationaliam in dress, hteratnrcj music, art and the drama had 
awakened m and around birg . He was a keen student of the 
history of different countnea, and had begun but could not 
complete a historical work m Bengali. He had translated and 
pobluhcd the Saniknt drama, Vihemorvesi and many a wcU- 
known hymn u his compoamon- He may be said to have 
given 03 the lead m writnig patnotic poems and songs. This 
was m the days when the Hmdu Mck was on annual msti- 
tubon and there his King, **Aihamed am I to nng of India s 
gloria,' used to be sung i i 

I was still a child when my cousm Ganendra died In iro 
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pnmc of lus "jouth, but for tliosc who have once beheld him 
It IS impossible to forget his handsome, tall and stately figure 
He had an irresistible soaal influence He could draw men 
round lum and keep tliem bound to him, while his powerful 
attraction was there, disruption was out of die question He 
was one of diosc — a t)pe peculiar to our countr)^ — wdio, by 
their personal magnetism, casil) establish themselves in die 
centre of dicir fiimil) or Milage In any odicr countr)', wdiere 
large political, social, or commercial groups are being fomicd, 
such w ould as naturally become national leaders The powder 
of organizing a large number of men into a corporate group 
depends on a speaal kind of genius Such genius in our 
countr)^ runs to w'aste, a waste as pitiful, it seems to me, as 
that of pulhng dowai a star from die finnament for use as a 
luafer matcli 

I remember still better his }ounger brodier, my cousm 
Gunendra ^ He hkewnse kept die house filled wnth his per- 
sonahty His large, graaous heart embraced alike relatives, 
fnends, guests and dependants Whether m his broad soudi 
verandah, or on die lawni by die fountain, or at die tank- 
edge on die fislung platform, he presided over sclfi-mvited 
gadienngs, like hospitahty incarnate His wide appreaation 
of art and talent kept him constandy radiant widi enthusiasm 
New ideas of festivity or frolic, theatncals or odier entertam- 
ments, found m lum a ready patron, and widi his help 
would flourish and find fruition 

We were too young then to take any part in these domgs, 
but the waves of merriment and hfe to which dicy gave nse 
came and beat at the doors of our cunosity I remember how 
a burlesque composed by my eldest brother was once bemg 
rehearsed m my cousm’s big drawnng-room From our place 
against the verandah railings of our house we could hear, 
through the open wmdows opposite, roars of laughter mixed 

^ Father of the well-known artists Gaganendra and Abanindra 
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With the rtrams of 2 comic song and \voald also occaaon- 
ally catch glimpses of Atahay Mazomdira cxtiaonhimy 
antia. We could not gather exactly ■ndiat the long was 
about, but hved m hopes of bang able to find that out 
sometime. 

I recall how a trifling arcuinstance earned for me the fpccul 
regard of coonn Gunendia. Never had I got a prize at school 
carcept once for good conduct Of the three of os my nephew 
Satya was the best at ha lessons. He once did wcH at tome 
e xamm aCOQ and was awarded a pnie. As we carnp home I 
jumped oflf* the carnage to grve the great new* to my coonn 
who was m the garden. Satya has got a pnzc;, I«hontcd,a3 
I ran to him. He drew me to hu tnecs with a imflc. “ And 
haveyotf notgotapnzef heashed "No '*iaid I, rt* 
Satya. My gcnnmc pleasure at Satyai mccess icemed to 
toudi my cocisin pamadarJy He tamed to ho friends and 
rematked on ic as a very creditable trait J well remember how 
mysafred I felt at tha, for I had not thought of my feeling b 
that hght Thrs pnzc that I got for not getting a pnzc did not 
do me good. There u no harm m maJong gifts to children, 
bnt they should not be rewards. It is not healthy for yoongsten 
to be made self-consaoos. 

After the midday meal <toann Gonendra n’oold attend 
the estate ofices m our part of the house. The office room of 
our elder* was a sort of club where laughter and con venation 
were freely moced with matter* of botinep. My cousin would 
recline on a couch, and I would seme some opportunity of 
edging Dp to him. 

He Qiually told me itones Bom Indian history I itifl 
remember the turpnsc with which I heard how Clivt, after 
cttabhslung Bnwh rule m India, went bade home and cut 
his own throat On the one hand, new history bein g no de, 
on the other a tragic diapter hidden away b the mysterious 
of a human heart. How could there be luch dismal 
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failure \\uthin and such bnihant success outside ’ This weighed 
hea-soly on my mmd the whole day 

Some days cousm Gunendra would not be allowed to re- 
mam m any doubt as to the contents of my pocket At the 
least encouragement out would come my manuscript book, 
imabashed I need hardly state that my cousm was not a 
severe cntic, m pomt of fact the opmions he expressed would 
have done splendidly as adverasements None the less, 
when m any of my poetry my cluldislmess became too 
obtrusive, he could not restram his hearty “ Ha^ Ha'” 

One day it was a poem on “Mother India,” and as at tlie 
end of one Ime the only rhyme I could think of meant a cart, 
I had to drag m that cart m spite of tliere not bemg the 
vestige of a road by which it could reasonably arrive — 
die msistent claims of rhyme would not hear of any excuses 
mere reason had to ofier The storm of laughter with which 
cousm Gunendra greeted it blew away the cart back over die 
same impossible path it had come by, and it has not been 
heard of smee 

My eldest brother was then busy with his masterpiece. The 
Dream Journey his cushion seat placed m the south verandah, 
a low desk before him Cousm Gunendra would come 
and sit there for a time every mommg His immense capaaty 
for enjoyment, hke the breezes of sprmg, helped poetry to 
sprout My eldest brother would go on alternately wntmg 
and readmg out what he had wntten, his boisterous mirth at 
his own conceits making the verandah tremble My brother 
wrote a great deal more than he finally used m his finished 
work, so fertile was his poetic inspiration Like the super- 
abounding mango flowerets which carpet the shade of the 
mango topes m sprmg time, the rejected pages of his Dream 
Journey were to be foimd scattered aU over the house Had 
any one preserved them they would have been to-day a 
basketful of flowers adommg our Bengah hterature 
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Eavadroppmg at dooa and pecpmg round comcn, wc 
mcd to get our full ifcarc of thu fast of poetry so plamlhl 
was It, with so much to spare. My eldest brother was tlyti 
the height of hu wonderful powers and fiom hn pen surged, 
in unanng wave after wave, a ndal flood of pocGc fincy 
thvmc and expression, fiUmg and overflowing its KanW 
an exuberantly joyful paean of tnumph. Did wc quite under- 
stand Drfcwj Journey i But dtd we Tiii»d absolutely 
to understand m order to ayoy itj We might not have got 
at the wealth m the ocean depths — what could we have d^ 
Widi It if we had I — but wc revelled m the delights of the 
waves on the shore and how gaily at their bu&cngs, did 
our lifc-hlood coarse through every vcm and artery! 

The more I thmk of that penod the more I realize that wc 
have no longer the dung called a In our boyhood wt 

beheld the dying rays of that mtimate soaahility which was 
charactensac of the last geneiaticm. Naghbourly feehngs 
were then so strong that the tmtflb was a necessity and thcM 
vdio could contribute to its amenities were m great request. 
People nowadays call on each other on bmmeo, orasamattcr 
of soaal duty but not to foregather by way of nujtls. They 
have not the omf, nor arc there the tame mtmutc rclacom! 
What goings and commgs wc used to sec, how merry were 
the rooms and verandahs with the hum of conversation and 
the of laughterl The fioilty our prcdccesson had 

of becoming the centre of groups and gathenngi, ofstartmg 
and keeping up ammatrd and amnsmg gomp has vauahed. 
Men frill come and go but those same verandahs and rooms 
yfm empty and deserted. 

In those days everything from furniture to festivity was 
designed to be enjoyed by tbe nuny lo dat whelevcr of 
pomp or nugnificencc tbere might bive been did not Bvom 

‘ In BengsH tMi wd lui coejo to mean an fafoetnal mjnnitcd 
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of hauteur These appendages have smce mcreased m quantity, 
but they have become unfeehng, and know not die art of 
makmg high and low alike feel at home The bare-bodied, 
the mdigendy clad, no longer have die nght to use and occupy 
them, without a permit, on the strength of their smiling faces 
alone Those whom we nowadays seek to mutate m our 
house-buildmg and fumishmg, they have dieir own soaety, 
with Its wide hospitahty The rmschief with us is that we 
have lost what we had, but have not the means of buildmg 
up afresh on the European standard, with the result that our 
home-hfe has become joyless We still meet for busmess or 
pohtical purposes, but never for the pleasure of simply 
meetmg one another We have ceased to contrive oppor- 
tunities to bnng men together simply because we love our 
fellow-men I can imagme nothing more ugly than this 
soaal miserhness, and, when I look back on those whose 
rmgmg laughter, commg straight from their hearts, used to 
hghten for us the burden of household cares, they seem to 
have been visitors from some other world. 

From My Reminiscences 
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A COMEDY IN ENGLAND 

Durmg tlic wtolc pcnod of my 5t3y m England I toj 
mixed up in a Euncal comedy whicE I had to play out from 
rtart to f mu b . I happened to get acquainted with the widow of 
»ome departed high Anglo-Indian offiaaL She wu good 
enough to call me by the pet name Ruby Some Indian 
friend of hen had composed a dolcfnl poem m m 

memory of her huxbaod. It a nectflea to expatute on itt 
pocac ment or feliaty of dicocm. Ai my flWuck would 
have t£, the composer had mdicamd that the dirge was to be 
chanted to the mode Beha^a. So the widow one ^y entreated 
me to smg ic to her that lake the idly mnocent that I was, I 
weakly acceded. 'Iliere was onfortmiatcly no one there, but 
I who could realize the atroaonsly Jodicroas way m which 
the Behaga mode combmed with those absurd renes. 
The widow seemed intensely touched to hear the Indan f 
lament for her husband txmg to its native melody I thought 
that there the matter ended, but that was not to b^ 

I firquendy met the widowed lady at chfitatnt sooal 
gatherings, and then, after dmner wc jomed the ladies in 
die drawing-room, she would ask me to nng that Bthega. 
Everyone chc would anOapate some cxtraordmiry ipcamcn 
of Indian music and would add thar entreaties to h^ Then 
from her pocket would come forth pnnted copies of that 
frtcfiil composition, and ray cars would b egm io redden 
and tragic. And at last, with bowed head and quavering voice 
I would have to mahe a beginning— bat too keenly ccmioom 
that to none else m the room but me was dm performance 
tuffiaendy beartrendmg At the end, amidst much sup- 
pressed nttermg, there would come a chorus of Thank 
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you vcty mucli'” “How uitcrcsting'” and in spite of its 
being ^^nntc^ I would perspire all over Wbo would have 
predicted at niy birth or at his deatli what a severe blow 
to me would be die demise of this estimable Anglo-Indian* 
Then, for a ome, while I was living widi Dr Scott and 
attcnduig lectures at the Umvcrsity College, I lost touch ^\^dl 
die widow She was in a suburban locahty some distance 
away from London, and I frequendy got letters from her 
mvitmg me there But my dread of that dirge kept me from 
acceptmg diesc mvitatioiis At length I got a pressing telegram 
from her I was on my way to college when dus telegram 
reached me, and my stay in England was dicn about to come 
to Its close I diought to myself I ought to see die widow once 
more before my departure, and so yielded to her importimity 
Instead of coming home from college I went straight to die 
railway station It was a hornblc day, bitterly cold, snowing 
and fogg}’’ The station I was bound for was die terminus of 
the Imc So I felt quite easy m mind and did not dunk it 
worth while to mquire about die time of araval 
All the station platforms were commg on the nght-hand 
side, and m the nght-hand comer scat I had ensconced 
myself readmg a book It had already become so dark that 
nothing was visible outside One by one the other passengers 
got down at their destinations We readied and left the 
station just before the last one Then die tram stopped agam, 
but there was nobody to be seen, nor any hghts or platform 
The mere passenger has no means of divirung why trams 
should sometimes stop at the wrong times and places, so, 
giving up die attempt, I went on with my readmg Then die 
tram began to move backwards There seems to be no 
accountmg for railway eccentnaty, thought I, as I once more 
returned to my book But when we came nght back to the 
previous station, I could remam mdifferent no longer “When 
are we gettmg to 1” J mqmred at the station “You are 
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jmt coming &om there, wasthereply Where ire we gamg 
now then* I uted, thoronghly flntnei To London,” 
I thereupon undemood thit dm wu a ihntde tram. On 

mqmrmg about tie nc« tram to 1 war informed that 

there were no more tramj that night And m reply to 
my next question J gathered that there was no ttm withm 
five milct 

I hid left tome after breafrfatt at ten m tlie morning, and 
had had nothing once. When abstmcnce u the only choice, 
an ascetic fi^e of mmd comes easy I bnttoned op my 
chi^ overcoat to the neck and, seating mysedf a 

platform lamp went on widi my reading The book I had 
with me was Spencer i Data oj Eihia then rccendy pahlished. 

I c on sol e d myself with the thought that I migh t neva* get 
another fuefa opportnmty of concentrating my \dioIc atten- 
tion on focii a tubject 

After a short tune a porter came and informed me that t 
tpeoal was running and would be m m half an hour I fdt 
so cheered ap by the new* that I could not go on any longer 
wirii the Data of Etkks Where I was doc at seven I arrived 
at length at nme. 'What is tha, Rubyt'' asked my hostess. 
''Whatever have yon been doing with youacl/i I was 
unable to moch pndc m the account of my wondctfiil 
adventtircs winch I gave her Dinner was over nevertheless, 
as my mufortonc was hardly my fault, I did not ocpect 
rontlign n rtniihmen t, espcoally as the dupaucT was a woroaa 
But all that the widow of the high Anglo-Indian oC&cial said 
to me was Come along Ruby have a cup of tea.'* 

I never was a tca-drmker but in the hope that it might be 
of some assistance in allaying my consuming hunger 1 
managed m sveallow a cup of strong decoction with a couple 
of dry bisemts. When I at length reached the drawing-room 
I fohnd a gathering of cldcriy ladio, and among them one 
p r etty young Amcncan who was engaged to a nephew of m> 
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liostcss and seemed busy gomg tlirougli die usual pre-mantal 
love passages 

“Lee’s have some daiicmg,” said my hostess I was m ncidier 
die mood nor bodily condition for diat exercise But it is die 
doale who achieve die most impossible things m diis world , 
so, though die dance was primarily got up for the benefit 
of die engaged couple, I had to dance vutli the ladies of 
considerably advanced age, vidi only the tea and biscuits 
between nuself and starv^ation 

But my sorrows did not end liere “Where are you putting 
up for the mght-” asked my hostess This was a question for 
winch I was not prepared While I stared at her, spceclilcss, 
she explained diat as die local inn would close at midnight 
I had better betake m)self diidier widiout furdier delay 
Hospitahty, liowever, was not entirely wanting, for I had 
not to find the inn unaided, a servant sliowing me die way 
diere with a lantern At first I diought tins might prove a 
blessmg m disguise, and at once proceeded to make mquines 
for food flesh, fish or vegetable, hot or cold, anythmg* I 
was told diat dnnks I could have m any vanety but nodiing 
to eat Then I looked to slumber for forgetfulness, but there 
seemed to be no room even m her world-cmbracuig lap The 
sandstone floor of the bedroom was icy cold, an old bedstead 
and worn-out washstand bemg its only furmturc 

In the mommg die Anglo-Indian widow sent for me to 
breakfast I found a cold repast spread out, evidently the 
remnants of last mght’s dinner A small portion of this, 
lukewarm or cold, offered to me last mght could not have 
- hurt any one, while my dancmg might then have been less 
like the agonized wngghngs of a landed carp 

After breakfast my hostess informed me that the lady for 
whose delectation I had been mvited to smg was lU m bed, 
and that I would have to serenade her from her bedroom 
door I was made to stand up on the staircase landing Pointing 
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to a closed door the widow said Tlut s where jhc u. And 
I gave voice to that Befu^a dngc, facing the mystenoas 
unknown on the odicr side. Of what happened to the mvahd 
as a result I have yet received no news. 

Aitcr my rctum to London I had to expiate m bed die con- 
sequences of my &tuous complaisance. Dr Scott s guh 
implored me, on my conscience, not to take tha as a sample 
of Fji gliih hoipitahty It was the eficct of Indu s salt, they 
protested. 

From My Reminbeaua 
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THE RAINS AND AUTUMN 

According to die IlincUi cilcndir, c.icli }car is ruled by a 
particular planet So ln\c I found that in each penod of life 
a particular season assumes a sptaal importance When 1 
look back to m\ childhood I can best recall the rainy days 
The \Mnd-dri\en rain has Hooded the acrandah floor The 
row of doors leading into the rooms arc all closed Pean, the 
old sculler} maid, is coming from the market, her basket 
laden with acgctablcs, wading through the slush and drenched 
wadi die rain And for no rh}mc or reason I am carcenng 
about die acrandah in an ecstasy ofjo) 

This also comes back to me* I am at school, our class is 
held in a colonnade aaith mats as outer screens, cloud upon 
cloud has come up dunng the aftenioon, and they arc noav 
heaped up coatnng the ska, and, as avc look on, the ram 
comes doaam in close duck shoaaers, the thunder at intcrvak 
rumbhng long and loud, some mad aaoman aandi nails of 
lightmng seems to be rending the sky from end to end, die 
mat aa'alls tremble under the blasts of aa ind as if dicy avould 
be bloaam in, avc can hardly see to read, for die darkness. 
The Pandit glares us Icaa'c to close our books Then, Icavmg 
die storm to do die romping and roanng for us, avc keep 
saaingmg our danghng legs, and my nund goes nglit aavay 
across die far-off unending moor through aaluch the Pnnee 
of the fair}^-talc passes 

I remember, moreover, die dcpdi of the Sravafi^ nights 
The pattenng of the rain, finding its avay through die gaps of 
my slumber, creates avidim a gladsome rcstfuincss deeper 

^ The month corresponding to July-August, the height of the rainy 
season 
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dun die dcepert deep And m the wjteftl mtcrralj I pray 
dut the monung may lee the cun continue, onr lane tmiler 
water and the bathing platform of the tank jnbmctged to 
thehistttep 

Bat at the age of which I have just bmi tellmg, Aumma u 
on the throne beyond afl dooht. Iti life is to be seen spread 
tmder the dear transparent leisure of Ajwin,^ And m the 
molten gold of tha aotmnn smahme, softly rejected fiom the 
fresh dewy green ootndc, I am paang the verandah and 
composmg m the mode Jogiya, the song 

la thh morn mg light I do not know whit it h that my I w T t dcaho. 

The autumn day wean on, the hoose gong loundi la 
noon, the mode diangcs though my mmd is still filled widi 
miBBc, Icavmg no room for call of wodc or duty and I sing 

What idle play is this with youtielC my heart, t far c ni gh the hstbs 
hotsi I 

Then in the afternoon I am Jymg on the white froor^oth 
of my htde room, with a dravnug-book trying to draw pio- 
tarcs-^y no means an ardaoiti porsmt of the pictorial muse, 
bat jxist a toymg with the demr to make picturct. Ihc most 
important part n that which remains m the mind, and of 
which not a Imc gets drawn on the paper And m the mean- 
time the serene autnmn afternoon o frirenng through the 
walls of this hctlc Calartta room, filling it, as a cup vnih 
golden intoxication. 

I know not why but oD my days of that penod I see as 
if throngh this autumn iky tho autumn light — the autumn 
which npened for me my songs as it npcni the com for the 
tillers the autumn which filled my granary of letsurc with 
i The moctfa of Aiwm conopondj to SeytembeT-Oaober ite 
trig vicatKm tune for BengaL 
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SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

{1863-19CU) 


A fighter more than a th mk ci, posicsjing a practical rafiier ^ 
/ myrtual mind, Vivefa rund a vns the voice of the dctv nhlaant 
naOdcalum, ■whose peenhar numfistatioa m Inia. a coontry of 
ipinroal tradioonJ, vru td be rchgiom. A acepcc in ha yontfa, med- 
Icctoally attracted by Ml!! and Spencer he under the 

tnflnnKe of the great tam^ Scl Ramahnshna, apd having 
the depth ofHindn tbooghc, be tm to leave Indu for the West, where 
he was welcomed as the first erne mcamger of the tmdymg spmtual 
force of Zndu. At the age of thirty he 00^ before the Parhsrnent of 
RcHgjota m Chicago (1893) and swept the andicncc pi to an onpre- 
cedented enthosmin, with ho speech on the comprehensive outlook 
ofa true Kedoofo who saw nx aD rchgtons the same mam&statiDti of 
the snpreme Trnth« thns proviog the essential unity of aD rdipoos 
thooght This histone tpe^h made ham immediately iamom, and 
he trardled widely m the UmtEd States, England and the 
Continent, and was r e c eiv e d back home, as the pr o phet of »m 
IndtA. He was, however a veiy severe enne of InAa, and thought 
that no country could boast of spintuality with the tens of mHIioni 
of people dymg with hanger with the cone of tmtooduhflity 
and oppression of wamcn. With a view to any 00 social reform, as 
also to give p-r nnn,T>fy to die mesuge of Mr Master Sa Ran»- 
Vr^Ana, he founded the Ramaktuhna Mmioo, winch a one of the 
few really effective organmtiosis working against our social evih. 
His message to Indu may be mmmed op In Ms femoxB utterance 
‘‘Above all be ttrongl Be manlyl I have respect even for one who fa 
■wicked, so long as he 11 manly and strong for Ms strength niD occ 

dif mike him grvg up fas wsdredness and bray hiip Into die trmh. 

JEj chief puhlicaocm arc 

Karma Yc^a 

Raja Yoga. 

Complete Works of Sweml VhrkanandL 8 vots. 
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THE WORK BEFORE US 

Tlic problem of life is becoming deeper and broader ever)' 
da) as die ^vorld mo\ cs on Tlic \\ ^tcIl^^ ord and die essence 
lia\e been preached m die di}s of )ore, wlien die Vedantic 
trudi %\as first disco\crcd, die solidarity of all life One 
atom 111 dus unuerse cinnot nioxc mdiont dragging the 
■uholc world along \wdi it There cannot be any progress 
\wdiout the ^\hole world folloswng in die wake, and it is 
bccomuig c\cr)' day clcircr tint the solution of any problem 
can never be attained on racial, or national, or narrow 
grounds Ever) idea has to become broad till it covers die 
whole of diis w’orld, every aspiration must go on increasing 
till it has engulfed die w'lioic of humanity, nay, the whole 
of life, wadiin its scope This will explain wdiy our country 
for the last few' ccntuncs has not been wdiat she w'as m the 
past We End that one of the causes which led to dns degenera- 
tion w'as die narrownng of our view, narrowing the scope 
of our actions 

Two cunous nations dierc have been — sprung of die same 
race, but placed in different arcumstances and environments, 
workmg out die problems of life each in its oavn particular 
way I mean die anaent Hindu and the ancient Greek The 
Indian Aryan, bounded on die north by die snow-caps of the 
Himalayas, ^vldl j&esh-w'atcr nvers like roUuig oceans 
surroundmg him m the plams, ^vlth eternal forests winch, 
to him, seemed to be the end of the world — turned his vision 
mward, and given die natural mstinct, the superfine bram 
of die Aryan, with dus subhme scenery surroundmg him, 
the natural result was — that he became mtrospective The 
analysis of his owm mmd was the great dieme of the 
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Aryan- With the Greek, on the other hand, who arrived at 
a part of the earth which was more bcantiftil than mblimc, 
the bcaouftil ulands of the Gieaan Archipelago nature all 
aroctnd htm generous yet nmpk — ba mind natnraCy went 
outnde. It wanted to analyse the exter nal world. And as a 
result we find that fiom India have sprung aH the analytical 
s a e ncei , and fiom G ree ce all the mcnces of gcncrahiaGosL 
The Hindu mmd went on m its own direction and produced 
the most marvelloos results. Even at the present day the 
logical capaat) of the Hindus, and the trnneudom power 
which the Indian brain suE possesses a beyend compare. 
We aD know that our boys pitched against the boys or any 
other country triumph alroys- At the same nmr when the 
national vigour went, perhaps oitt or two cen tunes before 
the Mahotnmedan conquest of India, this national humlty 
became to much exaggoated that it degraded rtsdi^ and we 
find some of this degradatioQ in everything m India, in art, 
m mttsc, in samert, m e v e ry thing In art no more was thar 
a broad conception, no more symmetry of form and 
sublimity of conccpcon, but the tremendous attempt at the 
ornate and flond style had atiKn. The ongmahty of the 
race seemed to have been lost In mnne no more were there 
the soul-stining ideas of the aoaent Sanskrit muse, no mote 
did each note stand, as it were, on its own feet, and produce 
the marvelloas harmony but each note had lost its indrndn- 
ahty The whole of modem mime o a jumble of notes, a 
confined mass of curves. That is a sign of degradation m 
music. So if you analyse your idcahstic concepuons, you will 
find the same attempt at onutc figures, and loss of ongmahty 
And even in religion, your special field, there came the most 
bornblc dcgradatiom. What can you expect of a race which 
for hundreds of )'cais has been busy in discussing such mo- 
mentous problems as whether we should dnnk a glass of 
water with the nght hand or the left t What more dcgnulation 
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can there be tlian that die greatest minds of a country have 
been discussing about die kitchen for scscral liundrcds of 
)cars, disaissing \slicdicr I ina) toucli )ou or sou toucli me, 
and wliat is die penance for tins touching? The dicmcs of die 
Vedanta, die subhmest and the most glorious conceptions of 
God and soul c\cr preached on earth, were half-lost, buried 
m die forests, preserved b\ a few Sanyasins, w'hilc the rest 
of the nation disaisscd the momentous questions of touching 
eacli odicr, and dress, and food The Mahommedan conquest 
gave us many good things, no doubt, at the same 
time It could not bring s igour into the race Then, for good 
or csnl, die English conquest of India took place Oi course, 
ever}' conquest is bad, for conquest is an c\ il, foreign Govern- 
ment is an evil, no doubt, but c\ cn through evil comes good 
sometimes, and die great good of the Engh«h conquest is 
dus England, nay die wliolc of Europe, has to diank Greece 
for Its avihzauon It is Greece that speaks dire ugh cvcr}'thing 
in Europe Ever} building, c\er} piece of furniture has the 
impress of Greece upon it, European science and art arc 
nothing but Greaan To-day the anaci.t Greek is meeting 
the anaent Hindu on die soil of India Thus, slowly and 
silcndy, the leaven has come, die broadening out, die lifc- 
giving, and die rcanvalist movement, that w'e sec all around 
us, has been w'orked out by all d’dsc forces togcdier A broader 
and more generous conception of life is before ns, and although 
at first we have been deluded a htdc and w'anted to narrow 
dungs down, we arc finding out to-day diat dicsc generous 
impulses wluch arc at work, diesc broader conceptions 
of hfc, arc the logical interpretation of what is m our 
anaent books They arc the carr}'mg out, to die ngorously 
logical effect, of the pnmary conceptions of our owm 
ancestors To become broad, to go out, to amalgamate, to 
univcrsahzc, is the end of our aims And all the time we 
have been making ourselves smaller and smaller, and 
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<3icociating Ounclvea, contrary to tiff phm hid down m cmr 
scnptures. 

Several dangers arc in die way and one a dut of die 
extreme conccpQon that we arc tAe people m the world. 
With all ray love for India* and with all my patnotism, and 
veneration for the ancients, I cannot bat think that we hive 
to Icam many things from other nanom. We must be always 
ready to nc at the feet of aB, for mafk yon, every ooe can 
teach p great lessons. Says our grtit law-giver Manu 
‘Rccciye tome good knowledge, even from the low-bora 
and ffvm from the man of lowest birth learn by service 
the toad io heavcm” We, therefore, as tree children of Mann, 
most obeysim commands, and be ready to learn the ]c«ons of 
this life, or the life hereafter from any one who can teach us. 
At the same Woe we mutt not forget, that we have also to 
teach a great llason to the wodd. We cannot do without the 
wodd outside mdu t£ was our foolishness that we thought 
we conld, and we have paid the penalty by about a thousand 
years of davery \Iliat we did not go out to compare things 
with other nationi}- did not inaA the workings that have 
been all around os, EiBsbecn the one great cause of this 
d^radation of the Indun Vnmd. We have paid the penalty 
let us do it no more. AH sa\b foolish ideas, that Indians must 
not go oat of India, arc chuoduh. They must be knocked on 
the head the more you go ouk and travel among the nattons 
of the world, the better for y\u and for your country If 
you had done that for hondrcett of yean past you would 
not be here to-day at the feet ofVvcry nation that wants to 
rule India. The first manifest effect )pf life a expansion. You 
must expand if you want to live. Xhe moment you have 
fTfltrrl to f death is upon you, n^ger rs ahead. I went 
to America and Buropc, to wJuch yom so kindly allude I 
ha/I to because that B the first sign of tl^ revival of natjonal 
life, expansion. Tlus reviving national hfcA expanding inndc, 
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threw me off and thousands will be thrown off m that way 
Mark my words, it has got to come if this nation hves at all - 
This question, therefore, is the greatest of the signs of the 
revival of national hfe, and tlirough this expansion our quota 
of offermg to the general mass of human knowledge, our part 
of the general upheaval of the world, is gomg out to the 
external world Agam, this is not a new thing Those of you 
who think that the Hmdus have been always confined within 
the four walls of their country through all ages, are entirely 
mistaken, you have not studied the whole books, you have 
not studied the history of the race anght if you think so 
Each nation must give m order to hve When you give 
hfe you will have hfe, when you receive you must pay it 
by givmg to all others, and that we have been hvmg for so 
many thousands of years is a fact that stares us m the face, 
and the solution that remains is that we have been always 
giving to the outside world, whatever the ignorant may 
think 

But the gift of India is the gift of rehgion and philosophy 
and wisdom, and spintuahty, and rehgion does not want 
cohorts to march before its path and clear its way Wisdom 
and philosophy do not want to be earned on floods of blood 
Wisdom and philosophy do not march upon bleedmg 
human bodies, do not march with violence but come on the 
wmgs of peace and love, and that has always been so There- 
fore we had to give I was asked by a young lady in London 
“What have you Hmdus done^* You have never even con- 
quered a smgle nation ” That is true from the pomt of view 
of the Englishman, the brave, the heroic, the Kshatnya — 
conquest is the greatest glory that one man can have over 
another That is true from his pomt of view, but firom ours 
It IS qmte the opposite If I ask myself what has been the 
cause of India’s greatness, I answer, because we have never 
conquered That is our glory You are hearmg every day. 
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tnd to m cti m c I am sorry to oy from men who ooght to 
Imow better cJcntmaattaoi of oar religion, bccanse it i5 not 
at aD a conquenng religioiL To my mmd that^ the argument 
why onr rehgion u truer than any other rchgion, h<-ratr*r it 
never ctmqucrcd, bccatac it never shed bloixi, bfqfne uj 
month always ihed on all, words of bicssmg, of peace, words 
of love and sympathy It is here and here alone tLit the idcah 
of toleratioii were first preached and it a here and here alone 
that toleration and sympadiy have become practical it a 
dicorrfical m every other country it is here and here alone, 
diat the Hindu biiQds mosques for the Mahommedans and 
churches for dk: ChrgQans. So yon see, onr message has 
gone out to the world many a time, but slowly silently 
impcrcnved. It is on a par with ever yt hing in India. The caic 
chaxactecurDc of Indian diougbt u its silence, its calmneg. 
At the same ome the cretrundoos power that is behmd it b 
never crpcetied by nofcncc. It is always tie oicnt mesmensm 
of Indian thought. If a foreigner taktf up our hterarore to 
study at first it is di^ustmg to him there is not the same 
fUr perhaps, the same amotmt of go that rouses hun mstandy 
Compare the tragedies of Europe with our tragexhes. The 
one is fall of action, that rouses you for the moment, but when 
it a over there comes the reacoon, and CTcrvtfaing b gone, 
washed offal It were from your brams. Indian tragedio arr 
liTrr the mesmerists power qmet, silent, but as you go on 
studymg them they fasemate you you cannot move you arc 
bocmd and whoever has dared to touch our literature has 
fUt the bondage, and is there bound for ever 

TjtT- the gen^ dew that falls unseen and unheard^ 
yet brings mto blossom the fiurest of roses, has been the 
contribunon of India to the thought of the workL Silent, 
unpcrceivcd, yet ommpotcnt m lO <^ect, it has revojuoomred 
the thought of the world. 
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REASON AND RELIGION 

Knowledge of science covers, as it were, only part of our 
Eves, but the knowledge which rehgion brings to ns is eternal, 
as infinite as the truth it preaches Claimuig tins supenonty, 
rehgions have many times looked down, mifortunately, on 
all secular knowledge, and not only so but many tmies have 
refused to be justified by the aid of secular knowledge. In 
consequence all die world over dicre have been fights between 
secular knowledge and religious knowledge, die one claiming 
infalhble authonty as its gmdc, refusmg to hsten to anything 
that secular knowledge has to say on the pomt, the other 
with Its shiiung instrument of reason wantmg to cut to pieces 
everything rehgion could bnng forward The fight has been 
and is stiU waged m every country Rehgions have been 
again and agam defeated, almost extermmated The worship 
of the goddess of Reason during the French Revolution was 
not the first manifestation of that phenomenon m the history 
of humamty, it was a re-enactment of what had happened m 
anaent times, but in modem times it has assumed greater 
proportions The physical saences are better eqmpped now 
than formerly, and rehgions have become less and less 
equipped The foundations have all been undemuned, and 
the modem man, whatever he may say m pubhc, knows m 
the pnvacy of his heart that he can no more “beheve ” 
Beheving m certam dungs because an organized body of 
pnests tell him to beheve, beheving because it is written m 
certam books, behevmg because his people hke him to beheve, 
the modem man knows to be impossible for him There are, 
of course, a certain number of people who seem to acquiesce 
m the so-called popular faith, but we also know for certam 
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that they do not thmt. The idea of belief may be tranilafed 
as not-thmVmg-carelesmcc. The fight cannot lajt mneb 
longer without brealong to pieces all the bufldmgi of religion. 
The gocsticm is, is there a way ont t To put it m a more con- 
crete fonn Is religion to josofy loclf by the ducovena of 
reason through which e ve ry saence justifies itself » Arc the 
tame mediods of mvestigation which we apply to the *nmn^ 
and knowledge outndc, to be apphed to the saence of 
religion I In ray opinion thu must be so and 1 am also of 
opinion that the sooner this is done the better If religion o 
destroyed by such investigations it was then all the tune useless, 
unworthy superstition, and the sooner it goes the be tter I 
am thoroughly convinced that ics destruction would be the 
best thing that could happen- All that a dross will be talrai 
off* no doubt, but the essential parts of religion wiD emerge 
tzramphanc out of dm investigation- Not only will it be made 
saentihe, as scientific at least as any of the condunons of 
phyna and chemistry but will have gr eat er strength, because 
pbyna or diermstry has no intcnial mandate to vouch for 
Its truth, whidi religion has. 

What do I mean by reason 1 1 mean what ev ery educated 
man or woman is wanting to do at the present tune, to apply 
the discovcnes of secular knowledge to religion. The first 
pnnaple of rcasonmg a that the |«rticular u ctplamed by the 
general, the gcnaal by the more general, until we come to the 
universal 

We are all hnnun beings diar n to say each one of us as 
if w ere, is a parocoJar part of a concept^ humanity A nun,, a 
cat, and a di^ arc all The man and the cat, and the 

dog and the plant and the tree all come under the still more 
general concept, life Agam, all these, all bongs and all 
p ^tcrialt, come under the one conception of existence, for 
we arc oU In it This explanation merely means refemng the 
particalar to a higher concept, finding more of its kind. 
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The nimd, as it were, has stored up numerous classes of such 
gcnerali2ations It is, as it were, full of pigeon-holes where 
all these ideas are grouped togetlicr, and whenever we find a 
new tlimg tlie mmd immediately tncs to find out its type 
in one of tlicsc pigeon-holes If we find it we put the new thmg 
in tliere and are satisfied, and we are said to have known the 
dung That is what is meant by knowledge and no more A 
second explanation of knowledge is, diat die explanation of 
a dung must come from die inside There has been a behef 
diat when a man threw up a stone and it fell, some dragon 
IS supposed to have dragged it down That a ghost dragged 
down die stone was an explanation diat was not a dung m 
Itself, but was an explanation from outside, but the second 
explanation of gravitation is somedung in die nature of the 
stone, the explanation comes from inside Tins tendency 
you ^VLll find throughout modem diought, m one word, 
what IS meant by saence is diat the explanation of dungs 
are m their own nature and that no external bemgs or exis- 
tences are required to explam what is going on m the universe 
This IS one of the features I mean to apply to rehgion In this 
rehgions are found wantmg and that is why they are crumb- 
hng mto pieces 

Another idea connected with this, the manifestation of the 
same prmaple, that the explanation of everytlung comes from 
inside It, IS die modem law of evolution The whole meaiung 
of evolution is simply that the nature of a dung is reproduced, 
that the effect is nothing but cause m another form, that aU 
the potentiahties of the effect were present m the cause, that 
the whole of “creation” is an evolution not a creation That 
is to say every effect is a reproduction of a precedmg cause, 
changed only by the circumstance, and thus it is gomg on 
throughout the universe, and we need not go outside the 
umverse to seek the causes of these changes , they are withm 
It IS unnecessary to seek any cause outside This also is breaking 
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down religion. WKit I mean by brealang down u, that 
rdigions luve held on to the idea of an extn-cosraic doty 
that he 13 a very big man and ootbmg else and chi3 aigif- 
ment can no more stand on itj f«t 
To my mind, if modem »acncc u proving anything again 
and again, It u that we are one, mentally ipintnaDy pb^icaDy 
Suppose we arc matcnaloti For the of argnment, we 
ihaD have to come to this, that the whole nmverje » cmply 
an ocean of matter of which yoo and I arc little whirlpools. 
Masses of matter arc coming mto each whidpool, haVing the 
wlurlpool form and coming out as matter again. That matrrf 
is m my body may have been yonn a few years ago or may 
have been m the stm or may have been the matter maplant, 
and so on, m a contmaom state of flnx. What u meant by 
your body and my bodyt It u the oneness of the body So 
with thooght It IS aa ocean of thought, one inhnite cuss, m 
which your mind and my mmd are like whirlpools. The whole 
of oar lives is one, we arc one, even in thought Coming to 
a still further generalization the essence of matter and thought 
IS their potentiality of sprat, that is the unity from which all 
have come and that most essentially be one. We are absolutely 
one we are phyncally one, we ore mentally one, and as spirit 
It goes without saying, we arc one if we believe m sprat at all 
This oneness u the one fret that ts being proved every day 
by modem sacncc. To proud man it is told, you arc the 
same as the litde woon there think not diat you arc some- 
times enormously dificrent from it )*ou arc the same. Most 
of us arc very ghd to be made one with higher hemgs, but 
nobody wants to be made one with lower bangs. Such b 
human ignorance. But the scales are fidlmg firom our eyes, 
truth IS bcgmning to manifest itself more and more, and that 
IS a great gam to religion. That is exactly the teaching of the 
AjJpeita The self ts the essence of the universe — nay "Thou 
art That” 
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G K. GOfCHALE 
(1865-1915) 


Pew mm m India have had die confidence of oar coantrymen aj 
•WcD as of OUT mica aj Gopak Knslma Gokhale. A mon of etter 
tTOthfblnas, wuh a great tcnie of honour he dioaghr dur *Pnhlic 
hfegngtbopmfnalged** and jt wai wah tha nka that he fjonded 
the wdl-inown Servant oj InSa Society almoit t ky monaroc order 
which WM to tram d i onter e ic ed and devoted men to icrvc m every 
field of national activity He believed finnly m the beneficence oC 
B nath role m India and accepted *Bnroh connection aa ofdamed, m 
the mtcrotable diipensaoon of Providence, for TtvIu i good.^ Bat he 
Could alto at tuna be a very icvcre cnoc of the Bansh Government, 
H lotac of ha tpeecha at the \^ocregJ leg u la mr e thow He was a 
great ednotioiiat, t most p ow er fu l tocial rcfiMxner who fimght 
for the ngha of w rYf;ian, aod a tutesman whose opinion was always 
tooghc by the Brush Govamnent at e v er y important rum of policy 
He gave evidence before die Royal CoiJimrflinn on Indian cxpa>' 
diture, was member of the Public Servica Commanon (1913-1913). 
and was Prendmt of the Itvitan National Congrest for the year 1905 
He s considered to be the father of Indian Moderate (sometuna 
called the Liberal) Party His most important prooouncemeDts arc 
to be found m 
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EAST AND WEST IN INDIA^ 


Tlie object of the Universal Races Congress has b 
scribed by the organizers to be “to discuss, m the 
modem knowledge and the modem consaence, the 
relations subsistmg between the peoples of the West ar 
of tlie East, between so-called white and so-called c 
peoples, with a view to encouragmg between them 
understandmg, die most fnendly feehngs and a 
co-operation ” With the commencement of the tv 
century, the relations between the East and the West 
regarded as havmg entered on a new phase, and it is, 
m accord with the changed spmt of the times that tli 
should think of summomng a Congress, where the 
sentatives of all races, “with developed types of civih 
“might meet each other face to face and might, m 1 
rivalry, further the cause of mutual trust and respect t 
Ocadent and Orient ” To the people of the East 
desire on the part of the people of the West is nati 
matter of profound mterest and of far-reachmg signt 
The traditional view, so well expressed by the poet, 
changeless and unresistmg East, beholdmg with a^ 
legions of the West, as they thundered past her, bowi 
before the storm, while the storm lasted, and plungin 
agam m thought, when the storm was over, seem 
centuries to encourage — almost mvite — unchecked : 
sion by Western nations m Eastern lands, m utter dr 
of die nghts or feehngs of Eastern peoples Such aggi 
however, could not go on for ever, and the protest 
Eastern world against it, as evidenced by the steady ^ 
of a feeling of national self-respect m different Eastern 

Extracts &om a paper read at the Universal Races C 
London, July 1911 
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bai now gathered mffiaent rtrength and volume to render its 
contmoance on old Ima extremely improltthJe; if not 
altogether impossible. The victoncs of Japan over Rosaa, 
the entry of Turkey among conmtunonilly-govcmed 
conntnes, the awakening of Chi^ the spread of the naticoal 
movement m India, Pema and Egypt, aU point to the neces- 
sity of the Wert revising her conception of the Eart—revumg 
also the rtandards by ^vdudi she has sought m the past to 
r^tdate her relations with the East. East and Wot may now 
meet on more equal terms than was hitherto possible, and as 
a first step towards such mertmg the value of the Umrctsal 
Races Congress cannot be overestimated. 

The problem — how to ensure a fuller imdcotandnig the 
most facadly fediogs and a hcamer co-operation between 
the East and the West— ao difficult everywhere, a nowhere 
else so difficult and so delKate as it is m India. In the case of 
other coantnes, the contact of the West with the Ea« is 
largely extcmal only m India the Wert has, so to say entered 
into the very bone and marrow of the East For a hundred 
yean now more or lets, India has been under the political 
sway of England, and the indnstnal dommattcai of the 
country has been no less complete than the pohticaJ This 
pccohar rdationahip introduces mto the problem hicton of 
great complexity and die conflict of mtcrcsti, which it 
involves, Im to be harmomred before att e mpts made with the 
object wdueb the Congress has m view can possess an enduring 
value or produi* solid results^ 

It ts recognized on all sdcs that the rdadons between Euro- 
peans and Indi ans m India have grown greatly strained during 
the last quarter of a century And yet Englishmen started 
With uncommon advantages in India. Owing to India t 
peculiar development, the estabhihcieat of British rale, so 
far finm bang resented was actuaJl) regarded with fedmgs 
of saosficaon, £fnot enthunasru. by die people oirr the grraicr 
i«o 
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part of the country It is true that England never conquered 
India m the sense in which the word “conquer” is ordinarily 
used She did not come to the country as an mvader, nor did 
she fight her battles, when she had to fight them, with armies 
composed of her own people The establishment and the 
consohdation of her rule, which undoubtedly is one ^of the 
most wonderful phenomena of modem times, was entirely 
the result of her supenor powers of organization, her supenor 
patriotism and her supenor capaaty for Government, 
apphed to the conditions that prevailed m India dunng the 
second half of the eighteenth and the first half of the nme- 
teenth century And, strange as it may seem to many, the new 
rule was accepted by the mass of the people as brmging them 
welcome rehef from a more or less chrome state of disorder, 
and confemng on them advantages, outweighmg all con- 
siderations on the other side This was due to the fact that 
with aU her contnbution to human progress m many fields, 
religion, philosophy, hterature, saence, art — a contnbution, 
which the world is commg to recognize more and more every 
day, and of which Indians may well remam proud for all ' 
time — ^India did not develop the national idea or the idea of 
pohtical freedom as developed m the West Who exercised 
the sovereign authonty was to her people a mmor matter, 
as long as it was well exercised and did not senously mterfere 
with their rehgious, soaal or communal life And it cannot 
be demed that m many essential respects, the standards of 
Government of the new rulers compared favourably with 
those of the mdigenous powers that were then strugghng for 
supremacy m the land The advantageous start thus secured 
was further improved by the declarations of wise and far- 
seemg statesmen, made from time to time m those early days, 
as regards the pohey m accordance witli which the afiairs of 
this country were to be administered India, they declared, 
was to them a trust Not England’s profit but India’s moral 
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and material wdl-bang "vras to be the object of the rule 
Pnglnhmm were not to form a governing caste m the 
country the people of Indu were to be helped to advance 
tteadily to a poooon of eqoabty with thein« lo dut they might 
in due coarse acquire the apadty to govern thems^ves 
m accordance with the h^hcr standards of the '^at To fit 
the youth of the country for their new responii^aes injo- 
tuaonj were itartcd for impartmg to them 'Watem edu- 
cation, and the dag thm trained m the ideas of the West 
was expected to act as mcerpreter between the Government 
and the people, bnngmg lo actrrc goodwill to the support 
of the former The crtablahmcnr of imivcnitics and Queen 
Victoru I noble Prodamanon, addressed to the pnnccs and 
people of India, on the marrow of the muony set the final 
seal on this large-hearted policy 
It 15 necessary to bear these fiuxs m mmd to understand 
clearly the eatrangemenc that has taken place, as o bserv ed 
above, during the last quarter of a century between Englub- 
mcn and Indians, espcaally that class among the Indians 
which has come, directly or indirectly under the mfiucnce 
of the educaaon of the West. Nomcncally this dass still 
constitutes but a tmall proportion of the whole popolaoon, 
but It IS undoubtedly the bram of the country doing its 
thinking for i£, and detcnnmmg m pobhe opcuon ForsoTral 
years this flaw was keenly apprccuDvc of England i work m 
indu and its attitude towards Englishmen, on the whole, was 
that of pupils to thar teaghers--aa attitude of respect, of 
Confident e v e n of afiection. The first cficct of Western 
teaching on these who rccenrd if was to incHne them 
strongly m fovour of the Western way of looking at things, 
and under tha mfioence they bent then energies, in the fim 
TTuranry, to a rc-cxamination of the whole of then anocni 
avilmtion— -thar social usages and msc curious, tbor rchgious 
behefi, thar literature thar sacncc, thor art, in fiurt their 
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entire conception and reali2ation of life This brought them 
mto violent collision with their own soaety, but that very 
collision drove them closer to the Englishmen m the country, 
to whom they felt deeply grateful for mtroducmg mto India 
the hberal thought of the West, with its protest agamst caste 
or sex disabihties and its recogmtion of man’s digmty as 
man — a teachmg which they regarded as of the highest value 
m servmg both as a corrective and a stimulant to theur old 
avdization On one pomt they entertamed no doubt whatever 
m their mmds They firmly beheved that it was England’s 
setded pohcy to raise steadily their pohtical status tiU at last 
they fiiUy partiapated m the possession of those free insti- 
tutions, which It IS the glory of the English race to have 
evolved This behef, so strong at one time, began, however, 
gradually to weaken, TJvhen it was seen that Enghsh adminis- 
trators were not m practice as ready to advance along hues of, 
constitutional development as had been hoped and that the 
bulk of Englishmen m the country were far from fiiendly 
even to the most reasonable aspirations of Indians m pohtical 
matters With the rise of the new Impenahsm m England, 
durmg the last quarter of a century, new and clearer signs 
became visible of a dismclmation on the part of the mling 
nation to carry mto effect the pohcv to which it stood com- 
mitted Then mdeed the faith of Indian reformers m the 
character and purpose of British rule, already tried by a feehng 
of suspiaon, began defimtely to give way Suspiaon was 
followed by surpnse, by disappomtment, by anger, and these 
mevitably produced a rapidly-nsmg anti-Enghsh feehng, 
which espeaally affected the yoimger mmds throughout the 
country Thmgs now came to be regarded m a new hght 
The old readmess to acknowledge freely and gratefully the 
benefits which India had denved from the Bntish connection, 
gave way to a tendency to mdulge m bitter and fault-findmg 
cnticism, directed mdiscnmmately agamst everythmg done 
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by BngluJim ca, Wrong m ttc one tinng nre," -vvlat 
niitttrcd it to tkc IndiAiu wiut <iid, or how they 

conducted themselves m other respects r W2ide tho devtdop- 
ment was ta hmg place widim the borden of India, die whole 
£ast was already bang driven by those myttenom forces 

which shape great events to a new life, m which a new JoDgmg 

to enjoy the sohd advantages of a consntctioca] govemment 
and reahze the dignity of nationhood, was comimied with a 
new pndc m the special cnlmre and avilization of the 
a new impatience of Western aggresaon and Western 
dommaticm and a new futb m the desimy ofBastem peoples. 
India could not hut be aflected by those thought-carreno 
with the rest of Asia, and the inflooKts at wort natmaDy 
received a powerful stumtlos when Jipan astonished dw 
world with her victoncs over Rtana. The steady growth 
of the anti-£nghsh frelmg m the country was rccogmzai by 
all thoughcfhl persons to be 5aoght with a serious menace 
to the cause of peaceful progress and the ontlook was undoubt- 
edly very dark, when English statesmanship came to the 
rescue and by granting to die country a measure of consti- 
totional tefban. suffiocody substantial to meet the more 
pressing requurements of the day helped largely to ease the 
tenflon and restore a more faaidly feeling between the two 
sides. 

It may appear to some diat too much st re ss o bang laid in 
paper on what may be tenned the political development 
of t^ people of India, and that no attempt is bang nude to 
fim-irw how leaving pohucal consideratiDos alone, Europeans 
and may be helped to acquire a deeper and more 

sympathetic nT) d <*rtr andfng of each other $ ipeoal culture and 
avlliratioa and how a heartier co-operanon may be estab- 
lished between them m the purnnt of knowledge, or the 
service of humanity — for the greater glory of and the 
rchefofmansestate. So 6r as the undemanding of Europe 
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by India is concerned, the work is being earned on witli 
great vigour under the auspices of the Indian universities, 
which have now been m existence for more than fifty years 
The very object of these universities is to promote Western 
learning m the land and successive generations of Indian stu- 
dents have been and are bemg mtroduced by them to a study 
of Western hterature and history, Western philosophy and 
Western saences And vanous missionary bodies have been 
presenting, for a century and more, the rehgion of the West 
to the people of India Through these agencies, a knowledge 
of Western soaety, of its traditions, its standards, its achieve- 
ments, Its ideals, its oudook on hfe and its problems, its 
methods of reahzmg itself — has been rapidly spreadmg m the 
country and the insight thus acquired is, on the whole, 
sympathetic, and marked by deep and genume appreciation 
It IS to be regretted that on the English sides there is no 
correspondmg attempt to study and understand India It is 
true that mdividual Englishmen have done monumental 
work m interpreting India to the West, but neither m England 
nor among Englishmen m this country is there any sym- 
pathetic study of Indian culture and avdization, with the 
result that very few Englishmen, m spite of a fairly prolonged 
stay m this country, acquire any real insight mto them It is a 
curious fact, and one of no small significance, that m this 
matter Germany is far ahead of England, and even Amenca 
bids fair to go beyond her It is obvious that there is great 
room for improvement here, and if one result of the present 
Congress wiU be to stimulate among Englishmen a study of 
Indian culture and avilization m a sympathetic spirit, the 
Congress will have rendered a great service to India But 
while it IS undoubted that such study, espeaaUy if it leads to 
mcreased respect for India by Englishmen, will contnbute 
matenally to improve the relations between the two sides 
there is no getting away from the fact that as the contact 
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between E ngl a nd and Indu at preaent i5 predommandy pobt>- 
cal. It u on ttc attitude of Engluhmca towards tbe political 
advancement of India that tbe fiitiire of these rdaconi will 
mainly tom- Hie question* therefore:, how to promote the 
most faecdty feeJingi between the East and West m Indu 
resolves Itself largely mto how England may assist Indu i 
political advancement 

The only safe thing that anyone can ey ahouf die future of 
Indu 13 that rt is still enveloped m obsointy But I believe 
whole heartedly m a great dcstniy for the people of my land. 
We still retam many of those charactcnstici which once 
placed m in the van of the world s avilmtion — the depth of 
our spirituality our serene oudoolc on hfc, our conceppons of 
domestic and social duty And other races that have Eom 
ttme to tune come to make their home here have brought 
dicar own treasure mto the common stock. The Indu of the 
future will be compounded of all these elements, remfbrcmg 
one another but a long process of doaphne and punficaoon 
and real adjostmcnc ii necessary before she gathen again tbe 
ftrcngdi required for her allotted task. In this wrork of prepara- 
non. It has been given to a great Western nation to grade and 
help her And if craven or selfish counsdi are not allowed to 
prevail, England will have played the noblest mtcmaPooal 
part that has yet fidlcn to the lot of humanuy When the men 
and women of Indu b^m agam to grow to the full height of 
thrtr stature and proclaim to the wodd the mission that shall 
be tbars, a great stream of moral and ipintuaJ energy kmg 
lost to view will iuve returned to lO channel, and East and 
West, white and dark and ycUow and brown— aD have cause 
alike to rgoicc 
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MOHANDAS KARAMCHAND GANDHI 
(1869- ) 

t The Indian Nationahst Movement is marked by two mam tendenaes, 
the one a rehgious fervour, almost aggressive, as m Vivekananda, 
and. the other a slow, almost moderate pohtical evolution as expressed 
by Dadabhai Naoroji and his disaple Gokhale The two forces 
seemed essential to the country, and yet so widely different m their 
outlook that they hardly met Swami Vivekananda avoided pohnes 
and Mr Gokhale was mdifferent to rehgion With Aurobindo Ghose 
one saw the glimpse of the future man who could make India what 
she ought to be, religious m her essential outlook, and yet a member 
of the vast commumty of the progressive nations of the earth 
Rehgion was to be made practical (Vivekananda) and pohtics 
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“HIND SWAllAJ” 

The poet Tulsidas^ has said “Of rchgioii, pity (or love) is 
the root, as egotism is of the body Therefore, we should not 
abandon pity so long as we are ahve ” This appears to me to 
be a saentific truth I beheve m it as much as I beheve m two 
and tv^o bemg four The force of love is the same as the force 
of the soul or of truth We have evidence of its workmg 
at every step The umverse would disappear without die 
existence of that force of love 

If we ask for histoncal evidence, it is necessary to know 
what history means If history means the domgs of longs and 
emperors, there can be no evidence of soul-force or passive 
resistance in such history We cannot expect to get silver ore 
out of a tm mme History, as we know it, is a record of the 
wars of the world, and so there is a proverb among English- 
men that a nation which has no history — that is, no wars — 
IS a happy nation How longs acted, how they became ene- 
mies of one another, and how they murdered one another — 
all this IS found accurately recorded m history, and, if this 
were everythmg that had happened m the world, it would 
have been ended long ago 

If the story of the umverse had commenced with wars, 
not a man would have been found ahve to-day Those people 
who have been warred against have disappeared, as, for 
instance, the natives of Austraha, of whom hardly a man was 
left ahve by the mtruders Mark, please, that these natives did 
not use soul-force m self-defence, and it does not require 

1 Tulsidas was the wnter of the Ramayana in Hindi This chapter is 
taken firom Mr Gandhi’s book called Hmd Sivaraj 
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mnch forcnglit to know that the Anttnham arc likely to 
iharc the lamc £ue as thar vjctmu. ‘Tbot: that take the 
iword shall pemh by the »wonL With ns, the proverb u 
that pr cifa nonal rvyimmets will find a watery grave. 

The 6ct that there are »o many mm still alive m the wodd 
ihowi that the world u based not on the force of anm, but 
on the force of truth or love, nsercfoie the greatest and most 
unimpeachable evidence of the succeo of tbu force is to be 
found m the &ct that, m spite of all these wan, the world 
ftfll lives on 

Thousands, indeed hundreds of thousands, depend fi?r thar 
existence on a very active working of this force. little 
quarrels of milhnni of famiha m thcn daily lives disappear 
before the cxcrase of tha force; Hnadreds of nacons Jiw m 


peace on this account History doa not, and cannot, take note 
of this 6ct H is to ry is really a record of ev e r y m tcr r up don. 
of the even working of the force of love or of the son! 

Two brotheg quarrel one of them r e p eats and reawakens 
the love thar was lying dormant m him the two again begin 
to bve m peace nobody takes note of tha. But if the two 
brodicrf, through the mtervcnticn of lohators or some 
other reason, up arms or go to law — which a another 
form of the crinbiticra of brute force — their domgs would be 
immcdiatdy noticed in the Press, they would be the talk of 
tbfTT neighbours, and would probably go down to hutory 
And what a true of famiiTes and frimmtmiMfs a true of 
'Ihcre a no reason to beheve that there is one law 


for and another for catiom. History then, is a record 

of an intcmqjtioo of the course of nature. Soul-force, ba ng . 
natural, is not noted in history / 

When I refuse to do a thing that a repugnant to yny 
conscicccc I use soul-forcc. For instance, suppose the G^rm- 
mmt of the day has passed a law whidi is applicable^ mt, 

I do not like it. IC by using violence, I force the GoTcnmcnt 
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to repeal the law, I am employmg what may he termed body- 
force If I do not obey the law, and accept the penalty for 
Its breach, I use soul-force It mvolvcs sacrifice of self 

Everybody adrmts that sacrifice of self is mfimtely superior 
to-the sacrifice of others Moreover, if this land of force is 
used m a cause that is unjust, only tlie person usmg it suffers. 
He does not make others suffer for his mistakes Men have 
before now done many things which were subsequently 
found to have been wrong No man can claim to be abso- 
lutely m the nght, or that a particular thmg is wrong, because 
he thinks so, but it is wrong for him so long as that is his 
dehberate judgment It is therefore meet that he should not 
do that which he knows to be wrong, and should suffer the 
consequence, whatever it may be This is the key to the use 
of soul-force 

When we do not hke certam laws we do not break the 
heads of law-givers, but we suffer and do not submit to them 
That we should obey other laws whether good or bad is a 
new-fangled notion There was no such thmg m former days 
The people disregarded those laws they did not hke, and 
sufiered the penalties for their breach It is contrary to our 
manhood if we obey laws repugnant to our consaence 
Such teaching is opposed to rehgion, and means slavery If 
the Government were to ask us to go about without any 
clothing, should we do so ? If I were a passive resister, I should 
say to them that I would have nothmg to do with their law 
But we have so forgotten ourselves and become so comphant 
that we do not mind any law, however degradmg 
A man who has realized his manhood, who fears only 
God, will fear no one else Man-made laws are not necessarily 
bmdmg on him Even the Government do not expect any 
such thing firom us They do not say “You must do such and 
such a thing,” but they say “If you do not do it, we will 
punish you.” We are sunk so low that we fancy that it is our 
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duty and our religion to do what the law layi down. If man 

will only realize that It u unmanly to obey la wi that are unjast, 

no man s tyranny will enslave hrm. This a the key to self- 
rule or home-rule. 

It IS a fiqjcrstition and an ungodly tfamg to believe that an 
act of a majonty bmds a mmonty Many examples can be 
given m which acts of majonocs W1 be found to have been 
wrong and those of mmonaci to have been right. AH reforms 
owe thar ongm to the inTtian^n of mmontics m oppoation 
to majorities. If ammig a band of robben a tnot^edge of 
robbing is obligatory a a man of religion to accept the 
obligation t So long as the sopcotiaon that men i,honld obey 
unjust law ezuts, so long will then slavery exist. And a passive 
resistcr alone can remove such a snpeotHion. 

To use brute-force, to use gunpowder a contrary to 
passive reactance, for it means that wt want our opponent 
to do by force that which we desire but be does not And 
iT neb a use of force B jusodable surely be s cnQtled to do 
hkewne by oi. And so we should never come to an agreement 
may simply hincy bW the Idmd hone moving m a 
orrlff round a min , fhat we arc malnng progress. Those wbo 
beheve dut they arc not boond to obey laws which are 
repugnant to their consaence have only the remedy of 
passive rcxutance open to them. Any other most lead to daast cr 

Thm passive resistance, that is, souMbrcc, c matchless. 

It B sopenor to the force of arms. It cannot be considered 
merely a weapon of the weak. Physical-force men are stran- 
gers to the courage dut ts requisite m a passive rcsoter Do 
we believe dut a coward can ever disobey a law dut he 
f^uHlcrt 1 But a passive rests ter will say he will not obey a law 
i-Tiaf n agamst his consaence, even though he nu) be Wown 
to pieces at the month oft cannon. 

■Wherem u courage required — m blowing others to pieces 
from bchmd a cannon or with a smiling lace to approach a 
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cannon and to be blo^^^l to pieces » Wbo is tlie true warnor 
— ^he who keeps death always as a bosom-fiiend or he who 
controls die death of others i Believe me, that a man devoid 
of courage and manhood can never be a passive resister. 

This, however, I will admit* that even a man weak m 
body IS capable of offermg dus resistance One man can ofier 
It just as well as milhons Both men and women can mdulge 
m It It docs not require the traimng of an army, it needs no 
ju-jitsu Control over the mmd is alone necessary, and, when 
that IS attamed, man is free like the long of the forest, and his 
very glance withers the enemy 
Passive resistance is an all-sided sword, it can be used 
anyhow, it blesses him who uses it and him against whom it 
IS used Without drawmg a drop of blood, it produces far- 
reachmg results It never rusts, and cannot be stolen 
Kmgs will always use their kmgly weapons To use force is 
bred m them They want to command But those who have 
to obey commands do not want guns, and these are m a 
majority throughout the world They have to learn either 
body-force or soul-force Where they learn the former, 
both the rulers and the ruled become like so many mad men 
But where they learn soul-force, the commands of the rulers 
do not go beyond the pomt of their swords, for true men 
disregard unjust commands Peasants have never been sub- 
dued by the sword, and never wiU be They do not know the 
use of the sword, and they are not frightened by the use of 
It by others That nation is great which rests its head upon 
death as its pdlow Those who defy death are free from all 
fear For those who are labounng under the delusive charms 
of brute force, this picture is not overdrawn The fact is that, 
m India, the nation at large has generally used passive resistance 
in all departments of hfe We cease to co-operate with our 
rulers when they displease us Tins is passive resistance 
I remember an instance when, m a small prmapahty, the 
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viUagen were o f Sjided by some conunind issued by tbe 
former imme d i a te ly began varatmg tbe village. 
The p nricc begamc nervooi, apologired Co in anijects 
withdrew Ins command. Many roch mjtances can be found 
m hidia. Real home-rule is possible only where passive resist- 
ance u the gmdmg force of the people. Any other rule Ss 
foreign rule. 

It is di ffi co l c to become a passive reatstcr nplrts the body a 
tramed. As a rule, the mind, rcsidmg m a body that has become 
sofocDcd by pampering, is ebo soft, and where there is no 
strength of mmd, there can be no strength of sonl. We shall 
have to improve oar phynqoe m Intha by getong nd of 
mfimt mimages and imraocs living 
I have known a lad of fourteen years become a passive 
rcsister I have known also sick people domg Hkcwisc and I 
hare also known physically stroeg and otherwise happy people 
bong nnahiff to take op passirc resmance. After a great deal of 
e x penence, it seems to me that those who want to become 
passive rcitjtcn for the service of the cotmtry have to observe 
perfect chastity adopt poverty follow truth, and cultivate 
fearlessness. 

Passive n m r rt an rc! has been described as troth-force. Truth, 
therefore, has necessarily to be followed, and that at any 
cost. In rbri mnnitfifm^ aradrmir questions Sodl aS whether S 
tTMTi may not he m order to save ha life, etc., anse, but these 
questions occur only to those who wish to Jasufy lymg 
Those who want to follow truth every time arc not placed 
m speh a quandary arid, iT they are, they arc still saved feom 
a felsepostjon. 

Paasiye resistance cannot proceed a step without fearlessness. 
Those alone can follow the path to the end who are free from 
fear whether as to their possessions, their false honour their 
relatives, the g o ve mment, bodily mjtmes, death. 

Tlicse ohscrvanca are not ijp be abandoned m the belief 
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that tliey are difficult Nature has implanted m the human 
breast abihty to cope with any difficulty or suffiermg tliat 
may come to man unprovoked These quahtics are worth 
havmg 

A ph}^ical-force man has to have many odier useless 
quahties wluch a passive resistcr never needs And we shall 
find that whatever extra effort a swordsman needs is due to 
lack of fearlessness. If he is an embodiment of tlie latter, the 
sword will drop from his hand that very moment He does 
not need its support One who is free from hatred requires no 
sword A man with a stick suddenly came face to face with a 
'^hon, and instinctively raised lus weapon m self-defence 
The man saw that he had only prated about fearlessness when 
there was none in lum. That moment he dropped the stick, 
and found himself free from all fear 

Finally, let each of us do lus duty If I do my duty, that is 
serve myself, I shall be able to serve others I will take the 
hberty of repeatmg, 

1 Real home-rule is self-rule or self-control 

2 The way to it is passive resistance; that is, soul-force or 

love-force 
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LIFE IN LONDON 

Dr Meliti mipccted my room and itt appomtmaio and 
ibook hu head m disapproval This place won t do he 
Mid. ‘^Wc come to Engird not so mach for the purpose of 
studies as for gaining experience of Pnglali h& and euxtona, 
and for dm you ne^ to live with a fomily Bat before you 
do so I dunt you had better serve a penod of apprenticeship 
with a finend of mttte who will look alter you.” 

The suggestion was gratefully accepted, and I removed to 
the friend i rooms. He was aH lnndni«t< and attention, treating 
me as his own brother and imtutmg me mto Fjiglwli ways. 
My food, however became a senota question. I coold not 
relish boded Timetables cooked Tvjthouc condimcnci. The 
landlady was at a loo to know vvhsit to prepare for me. 
Wc had oatmeal pomdge for hreakfrst, was fidtly 

tacufyang but I always went hungry at lunch and dinner 
The fopmd contmuaDy reasoned with me to eat meat, but I 
pleaded my vow and remained oient Both for lunch and 
dumer we had ipmach and bread and jam. My appetite often 
became ravenous, but I was ashamed to ask for more than 
two or three shccs of bread, because it did not seem conea 
to do so There was no milk other for lunch or dinner The 
friend once got (h^asted with this state of things and said 
plainly *Tiad you been my own brother I would have sent 
yon packmg What o the value of a vow made before an 
illiterate mother who a ignorant of condiQons out here/ 
Your vow 13 no vow at alL It wouH not be regarded as a 
vow m a court of law It a pure supmction to suck to soch 
a promise Tha persistence not help you to gain anything 
here You confess to having eaten and relished meat You 
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took It wken it was quite mmecessary, and will not take it 
wkere it is essential ” But I remained adamant 

Tke fiiend would go on argmng, but I bad an eternal 
negative to face bun witb Tbe more be argued, tbe more 
uncompromismg I became Daily I would pray for God’s 
protection and get it Not that I bad any dear idea of God 
It was faitb that was at work, of whicb tbe seed bad been 
sown by tbe good nurse, Rambba 

Dunng my wandermgs m tbe aty at last I bit on a vege- 
tarian restaurant m Famngdon Street Tbe sigbt of it filled 
me witb tbe same joy that a cbild feels on gettmg a tlung 
after its own heart Before I entered I noticed books for sale 
behind a glass wmdow near tbe door and among tbem 
Salt’s Plea for Vegetanamm Tbis I piucbased for a sbilbng 
and went straight to tbe dining-room There I bad my first 
hearty meal smce my arrival m England God bad come to 
my aid. 

I read Salt’s book from cover to cover, and was very much 
impressed by it From tbe date of reading this book I may 
daim to have become a vegetanan by choice, and now I 
blessed tbe day on which I bad taken that vow before my 
mother Formerly I bad abstamed from meat m tbe mterests 
of truth and of tbe vow I bad taken, but bad wished at tbe 
same time that every Indian should be a meat-eater. Indeed, 

I had looked forward to tbe time when I should be one 
myself, freely and openly, and enlist others m the cause But 
die choice was now made in favour of vegetarianism To 
spread it henceforward became my mission. 

The clothes which I bad brought from Bombay now 
seemed to me to be unsmtable for English soaety, and I got 
new ones made at tbe Army and Navy Stores Also I piu- 
chased a sdk hat costing nineteen shillin gs Not content with 
this, I wasted ten pounds on an evenmg dress-smt made m 
Bond Street and got my good and noble-hearted brother 
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to jcna me a aonble wateb-dam of goU It wa» not coircc 

to wear a readfmiacfc nc, and «o I kamt the ait of tying on. 

for mpd£ While m T n Aa, the mime bad been a loxuiy 
only permitted on the day* when the fimily barber gave mt 
a jhave. Here I wasted tm mmtttcs every day before a huge 
mirror watching mytelf aoanging my ne and partmg my 

hair m the conecthaiuon. My hair was by no means *oit, and 

every day it meant a regular itniggle with the bmih to heep 
It m ponaom Each mne the hat was put on and off the hand 
would antomancally move towards the head to adjust the 

Kair 

As ifall tlm were not enough I began to direct my attention 
to other details that were rapposed to go towards the maVmg 
of an Pjiglith gendemao. Tlias I was mfbrmed that h was 
necessary for me to take lessons m danang, French, and 
doamon. I dedded to take dancmg lessees at a rtm, and 
paid down three pounds as foes for a term for the £nt three 
weeks, I must have taken aboot fix lessons but it was beyond 
me to achieve anything like rhythmic motion for 1 could 
HOC follow the piano and hence found it impossible to keep 
timf_ What then was I to do f The rcdoic m the foblc kept a 
cat to keep away the rats, and then a cow to foed the cat with 
miDc, and tb<^ a man to keep the cow and so on. My am- 
bnons also grew like the foinily of that redose. I thought I 
should learp to play the violm m order to cultivate an car 
for Western music. So I invested three pounds ra a violm 
and fometbmg more in foesy and then sought a third teacher 
to give me lasons in elocution and paid hun o prcUmmaiy 
foe of a gtrfoca- He recommended A’/T r S/atJanJ 
as the textbook, whki I purchased. 

But Bcfla textbook rang the bell of alarm m my car and 
I awoke. After aD, I said to mpelf I had cot to tp^ a life- 

timc m England. What then was the use oflcaming elocurioD r 

And how could make a gentleman of me r The violm 
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I could learn even m India- 1 was a student, and ought to go 
on with my studies If my character made a gentleman of 
me, so much the better. Otherwise, I should abandon such 
an ambition 

These and similar thoughts possessed me, and I expressed 
them in a letter which I addressed to the elocution teacher 
requestmg him to excuse me from fruther lessons A similar 
letter was written to the dancmg teacher, and I went personally 
to the viohn teacher with a request to dispose of the viohn 
for any price it might fetch She was rather friendly to me, 
so I told her how I had discovered that I was pursumg a false 
ideal, and she encouraged me m the determination to make a 
complete change All this infatuation must have lasted about 
three months The punctihousness m dress persisted for years 
But henceforward I became a student 

Just about this time Narayan Hemchandra came to England 
I had heard of him, as a wnter We met at the house of Miss 
Manning of the National Indian Assoaation. When I went 
to her house I used to sit tongue-tied, never speaking except 
when spoken to She mtroduced me to Narayan Hem- 
chandra He did not know Enghsh, His dress was queer — a 
clumsy pair of trousers, a wrinkled, dirty, brown coat, after 
the Parsee fashion, no necktie or coUar, a tasselled woollen 
cap and a long beard He was hghdy built and short of 
stature His round face was scarred with smallpox, and he 
had a nose which was neither pomted nor blunt Such a 
queer-lookmg and queerly dressed person was bound to be 
singled out m fashionable soaety. 

We met daily There was a considerable amount of simi- 
larity between our thoughts and actions Both of us were 
vegetanans We would often have our lunch together. This 
was the time when I hved on seventeen shillings a week 
and cooked for myself Sometimes I would go to his room, 
and sometimes he would come to mme. My cookmg was m 
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the Style. Nothing but Inxlun style would tatnfy 

hrm. I would rnaV^ toop ofcaiTott and bc would pity me for 
my ta5tc. Once he somehow buntol out some dhil (lentils) 
and cooked it and brought it to my place. 1 ate it with ddxght 
Thu led on to a regular system of exchange be t ween m. 
I would taVi- my dehcaacs to ium and he would bring hu 
to me. 

Cardinal Manning s name was then on every hp The dock 
lahourcn strike had come to an cady termination owing 
to the cdbrti of John. Boms and Cardinal Mamung I told 
Nanyan Hemchandra of DuracITi tribute to the Cardinal s 
simpliaty ‘Then I must see the sage, he said. 

He u a big man. How do you expect to meet him i 

‘Wbyt I know how I roust get yon to write to him in 
my name. Tell him I am ao author and that I want to con- 
gratulate hirn personally on hu humanitarian work, and 
also say that I shall have to take you as lu tei p retci because 
I do DOC know Englah. 

I wro te a letter to that eBecc In two or three days came 
Cardinal Maunmg s card m reply giving ns an appomtment 
So we both caDcd on the Cardinal. 1 put on the usual visiting- 
suIl Narayau Hemchandra was the same as ever m the 
same coat and the some tromen. I tried to nuke fhn of this, 
but he laughed me out, and said 

You gviHzrd fellows are all cowards. Great men never 
look at a persons exterior They dunk of ha heart 

We entered the CardmiTs maanon. As soon os we were 
sea ted , a thm, taU old gentleman made his appearance and 
shook hands with us, Nara)'an Hemchandra ^us gave his 
greetings 

I do not want to take up your tune. I had heard a lot about 
j'oa and I felt I should come and thank )'ou for the good work 
)‘oa ha\e done for the strikers. It haa been my custom to 
^^s^ the sago of the world and that is why 1 Kate put j-ou 
Uo 
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to this trouble ” This was, of course, my translation of what 
he spoke m Gujarati 

“I am glad you have come,” the Cardmal rephed “I hope 
your stay m London wdl agree with you and that you wiU 
get m touch with people here God bless you ” With these 
words he stood up and said good-bye 

Once Narayan Hemchandra came to my place m a shirt 
and dhoti, such as we wear m India The good landlady 
opened the door and came running to me m a fiight “A 
sort of madcap,” she said, “wants to see you.” I went to the 
door and to my surprise found Narayan Hemchandra 
dressed m a dhoti I was shocked His face, however, showed 
nothing but his usual smile 

“But did not the children m the street jeer at you 

“Yes, they ran after me, but I did not mind them and they 
were qmet ” 

Narayan Hemchandra went to Pans after a few months’ 
stay m London He began studymg French and also trans- 
lating French books I knew enough French to revise his 
translation, so he gave it to me to read It was not a translation, 
it was a fresh substance 

Finally he earned out his determination to visit Amenca 
It was with great difficulty that he succeeded m securing a 
deck ticket While m the Umted States he was prosecuted 
for “being mdecendy dressed,” because he once went out 
m a shirt and dhoti I have a recollection that he was 
discharged. 

It was easy enough to be called to the Bar m England 
but It was difficult to practise I had read law as my subject, 
but I had not learnt how to practise I had studied with mterest 
Legal Maxims, but did not know how to apply them m my 
profession 

Whilst I was studying law I was tom with doubts, and 
confided my difficulties to some of my fiiends. One of them 
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mggoted dut I ibcrald fccfc Dadahhat Naorq^i advice. 
TKongh I Bad brought an mtrodoction to him from India, it 
seemed to me that I Bad no nght to tronble mcB a great man 
fbranmtemcw Wbeneveranaddfen by Biro was anno tmeed, 
I would attend ic, Bsten to him from a comer of the BaQ, and 
go away afrer Bavmg feasted my eyes and cart. In order to 
come m dose tondi with the stndcnti he had founded an 
association I used to attend m mecongs, and rejoiced at 
Dadabhai a soliatude for the students and their respea for 
him. In coune of time at last I rmstcred op courage to present 
to him the letter of mtroduction. *You can come, he said, 
and have my advice v^iencver jrou like.” But I never availed 
myself of hu off'er 

I fo r get now whether it was the cam^ friend who recom- 
mended me to meet Mr Frcdcndc Pincntt. He was a Con- 
servaerve, bat Bis odection for Indian students was pure and 
nmdfab. Many students sought Bu advice and I also applied 
to ban for an appofutment, which he granted. I can never 
forget that interview He greeced me as a friend and laughed 
away my pe flinutni . Rest assured, aid he, that it takes 
no excepoonal skill to be an ordinary lawyer Common 
honesty and mdostry are qmte enongh to enable bun to make 
a hvmg All cases ore not complicati^ 'W'cil, let me know the 
cxtait of year general rcadmg 

When I acqnamtrd him with my httle stock I could see he 
was radicr disappointed. Bat it was only for a moment. Soon 
)m free beamed with a pleasing smOe and he said ”X under- 
stand your trouble. Your gener a l rcadmg is meagre. You 
have no knowledge of the world. You have not even read 
the history of your own country A barrister ought to study 
human nature, and every Indian ought to know Tndtan 
history Tha has no connection wdih the practice of law 
but ought to have that knowledge. I sec that you have 
not even Kay and MaScson t Htocr/y e/ /Ac Aftrfwy Get 
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hold of that at once and also read one or two books on 
human nature ” 

I was extremely grateful to this venerable j&iend for what 
he did for me His advice itself did me very htde direct 
service, but his affection stood me m good stead His smihng 
open face stayed m my memory, and I trusted his saymg that 
great abdity was not essential to the makmg of a successful 
lawyer, honesty and mdustry were enough Smce I had a 
fair share of these I felt somewhat reassured I passed my law 
examinations and my stay m England drew to an end. 

From My Experiments with Truth 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION 


So many strange thmgs have hem said about my views on 
national education diat it would perhaps not be out of place 
to formulate diem before die public. 

In my opinion* the eaosting system of edu ra p f' u is defective, 
apart from its asjoaation widi an nttedy ra^ust Govemmeat, 
m three most important matters — 

I It IS based tqion foreign cnltnrc to the almost entire 
exdusion of mdigenous adnae. 

2 . It Ignores die culture of the heart and the hand, and 
confines itself simply to the head. 

3 Beal education is impossible thiongh the medium of a 
foreign language. 

Let ns examme the three defect! Almost from the com- 
mencement, the text-books deal, not with thmgs the boys 
and gifh have always to deal with m thwr homes, bin fhm^ 
to which they are perfect stODgea. Jt a not throogh the text- 
books that the child learns what 0 nght and what u wrong 10 
hii home U&. He a never taught to have any pnde m his 
furrotmdmgs. The higher he goes, the ferthcr he is removed 
from his home, so diat at the end of his education he becomes 
completely estranged from his suiroundmgi. He feds no 
poetry about his home life. The village scenes are all a scaled 
book to him. His own avdiracon is presented to him os 
nnbeale, barbarous, rupersotiom, and useless for all practical 
purposes. His education m calculated to wean him from bn 
traditional col tore. And if die mass of educated youths arc 
not entirely denationalized, it u because the andent culture 
u too deeply embedded m diem to be altogether uprooted 
even by an duration adveoc to ns growth. I?I had my %\a) 
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I would certainly destroy the majority of the present text- 
books and cause to be written text-books which have a beanng 
on and correspondence with home life, so that a boy as he 
learns may come to appreaate his immediate environment 
Secondly, whatever may be true of other countries, m 
India at any rate where more than eighty per cent population 
IS agncultural and another ten per cent mdustnal, it is a 
crime to make education merely hterary and to render boys 
and girls unfit for manual work m after-hfe Indeed, I hold 
that, as the large part of our time is devoted to labour for 
earning our bread, our children must fiom their infancy, be 
taught the digmty of such labour Our children should not 
be so taught as to despise labour There is no reason why a 
peasant’s son, after having gone through school, should 
become useless, as he does become, as an agncultural 
labourer It is a sad thmg that our schoolboys look upon 
manual work with disfavour, if not contempt 
Moreover, m India, if we expect, as we must, every boy 
and girl of school-going age to attend pubhc schools, we have 
not the means to finance education m accordance with the 
existing system, nor are millions of parents able to pay the 
fees that are at present imposed Education to be umversal 
must therefore be free I fancy that even under an ideal system 
of government, we shall not be able to divert two thousand 
milhon rupees which we should require for financmg edu- 
cation for all the children of school-gomg age It follows, 
therefore, that our children must be made to pay m labour 
partly or wholly for all the education they receive Such um- 
versal labour to be profitable can only be, to my thinkin g, 
hand-spmning and hand-weaving But for the purpose of my 
proposition, it is immatenal whether we have sp inning or any 
other form of labour, so long as it can be turned to account 
Only, It wiU be found upon examination that on a practical, 
profitable and extensive scale, there is no occupation other 
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tfian the procco connected -widi cloth-production rvbch 
can be mtrodoced m oar sdiook diroughout India. 

The rntrodocaon of mamal training will *erve a double 
pmpoje m a poor country lie our*. It wiH pay for the edo- 
cation of our children and thgfn an occupation on winch 
they can £iB back m aftcr-lifc, if they diooie, for earning a 
hvmg Such a lyrteru mtut make onr children tclf rchmt. 
Nothing wiD demorahze the naaon so Tnnrh u fhaf we should 
kam to dcspBc labour 

One word only as to the cdocanon of the heart I do not 
beheve that tha can be imparted through books. It can be 
done only through the Imng touch of the teacher And, who 
are the teachers m the primary and even secondary schools! 
Arc they men and women of fimh and character! Have they 
themselves r eceived the training of the heart ! Are they even 
e:q>eCted to take care of the permanent dement in dk boys 
and girls placed rmder thor charger Is not the medbod of 
en gaging for lower sdiooli an efiec a ve bar agamsr 

rhiragw f Do the tcachca get cvtai a living wage t And we 
know that the teachers of the primary schools are not sdected 
for diar patnotisni. For the most part diey are men who 
cannot find any other employment. 

Pmilf y the medrmn of mstruction. My views on the pomt 
arc too well known to need restating The foreign medium 
has c aused braia-&g, put an undue stram i^jon die nerves 
of our duldrca, them crammeo and imitators, unfitted 
them for ongmal wod: and thought, and disabled the m from 
bang the vehicle of Icaniing for thor fiunily or the a awt , 
Tl» foreign medium has made our children practically 
fbrcigncn m their own land. It is the greatest trag^) of the 
crttffng lyite iii. The foreign medium has prevented the 
gi uv v tli of our vernacular If I had the power of a dictator I 
would to-day stop the cratron of our boys and gids tbroagh 
X for eign mediuin, and require all the tca c hcn and profcsson 
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on pain of dismissal to mtroducc the change forthwitli. I 
would not wait for tlie preparation of text-books. They will 
follow the cliange It is an e\Tl tliat needs a summary remedy 

My tmcompromismg opposition to the foreign medium has 
resulted m an unwarranted cliarge bemg levelled against me 
of being hostile to foreign ailture and die Icanung of Enghsh 
No reader of Young India could have missed die statements 
often made by me m diese pages, diat I regard Enghsh as die 
language of mfcmational commerce and diplomacy, and 
therefore consider its knowledge on die part of some of us as 
essential As it contams some of the best nclics and treasures 
of thought and htcraturc, I would certainly encourage its 
careful study among diose who have linguistic talents and 
expect them to translate diose treasures for the nation m its 
vernaculars 

Nothing can be farther from my diought than diat we 
should become exclusive and erect barners But I do respect- 
fully contend that an apprcaaOon of odicr cultures can fidy 
follow, never precede, an appreaation and assimilation of 
one’s own. It is my firm opimon that no culture has treasures 
so rich as ours We have not studied it, we have been made 
even to deprecate its study and depreaate its value We have 
almost ceased to hve it An academic grasp without practice 
behmd it is like an embalmed corpse, perhaps lovely to look 
at but nothing to inspire or ennoble My rehgion forbids 
me to behtde or disregard other cultures as it insists upon 
imbibing and hving my own 
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CHITTA RANDAN DAS 
(1870-1915) 


In the birth of new India, Bengal taa played a dedove role, and 
BcngaTi greatot pohodan in oor thna waa rhrrta Ranjin Dai. 
lifce moit eminent Beagala of ti>day dntta Rngan belonged 
to a rmd dl f Hdan Brahmo &mfly with vicwi 

In p fdmr a. At an early age he waa sent to Bcgland for hii 
atodiei, where he qualified for the Bar and when he rami» tack it 
waa not polrtra that rJalmed hia mterot but poetry He pobliihcd 
two volaroea of vase winch had coamdctdJe became 

of the modernity of tome of Ina dwno. Later pohda became ha 
chief conotfTL He Bengal of i905-i9od coold hardly be very 
cncooraging to poetry and Chitta Rai^an Das duew hh whole 
energy on the aide of tbe Congrea windi at the mne waa tlowiy 
becenning the most reprcacnCatiTC body of Indian natacoiaEsni. Use 
Ro^datt Act. JaHmawafla Bagh and the fint Noo-Co-openOon 
moTffnent Anally made him gwe op tb large practice at the Bar 
and he itaited ^^taonal Uolmiity'* of Dma, organized the 
Coogrem iorcei in Bengal and vw toieeqoaufy xcrate^ (Deennber 
19^1) and aentenced to oz months impdaccmait. He preoded over 
the Gaya of the Indian Nanocal Coegreo (the fidkrw 

ing pages arc taken firom Im Prendcstul sddrcia} and two yean 
later the AQ^Iodu Trade Umcai Coegres of Calcitfta, and dl^ in 
1935 jmt at the amr when ius he^ wemid hare been of mcalcalable 
importance doe to the appoi ntment of the Simon Commisnoo, 
strongly opposed by Iptti*, Chitta Banian Das (widi Modlal Ndim. a 
great frimij of iui) w» the most powctfiil pcnoaiahty m Indian 
politics Mahimiu Gandhi. A man of great cnlmre and of 
cosmopolitan views, Das was no nacrownatsctiulist He aho brot^t 
with a keen poetic aensibihty and an intchectnal pasdon wbkh 
made hrm a great orator Had he lived he m^t hare made the 
nationahst movement more supple in its activity and yet more fbreefid. 
His chief pahllcanons ore 

hioUadu (The Garden), Poems. 

(translated a The Soog of tbe Sea by 
Anrobiiido Chose). Poems. 

SceCJLPitt byP C Ray (Oaford University Pren). 



NATIONALISM 


Wliat IS the ideal wiucli we must set before us ? The first and 
foremost is the ideal of nationalism Now what is nationalism t 
It IS, I conceive, a process through which a nation expresses 
Itself and finds itself, not m isolation firom other nations, not 
m opposition to other nations, but as part of a great scheme 
by which, m seekmg its own expression and therefore its 
own identity, it materially assists the self-expression and self- 
reahzation of other nations as well diversity is as real as 
unity And m order that the unity of the world may be 
established it is essential tliat each nationahty should proceed 
on Its own hne and find fulfilment m self-expression and 
self-realization The nationahty of which I am speakmg must 
not be confused with the conception of nationahty as it exists 
m Europe to-<lay. Nationalism m Europe is an aggressive 
nationalism, a selfish nationalism, a commeraal nationahsm 
of gam and loss The gam of France is the loss of Germany, 
and the gam of Germany is the loss of France Therefore 
French nationalism is nurtured on the hatred of Germany, 
and German nationahsm is nurtured on the hatred of France 
It is not yet realized that you cannot hurt Germany without 
hurting humamty, and m consequence hurting France, and 
that you cannot hurt France without hurting humamty, and 
m consequence hurting Germany. That is European national- 
ism, that IS not the nationahsm of which I am speakmg to 
you to-day I contend that each nationahty constitutes 
a particular stream of the great umty, but no nation can 
fulfil Itself unless and until it becomes itself and at the 
, same time realizes its identity with humamty. The whole 
problem of nationalism is therefore to find that stream 
and to face that destiny. If you find the current and 
establish a continmty with the past, then the process of 
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tclf“«^irc*sion has began, and nothing can atop the growth 
of natxonality 

Throngbout the page* of Indian hmory I finH a great 
purpose unfoldmg itself Movcmait after movement has 
swept over tha vast coontry apparendy creating hostile 
ibrccs, but in reality fttmnlatoig the vitahty and moulding 
the hie of the people mto one great nationality If the Arytn 
and the non-Aryans met, it was Ibr the pnrpose of rrulc^g 
one people out of them, Brahmaiusni with its great culture 
succ eed ed m binding the whole of Tmh a and was indeed a 
mighty unifying farce. Buddhism with its piottsti against 
Brahmanism served the same great Instonca] purpose a nd 
from Magadha to Taulk was one great BudiDiistic empire 
winch succeeded not only m broadening the basis of Indian 
unity but m creating, what a perhaps not less impomnt, 
the gr ea te r fridia beyond the ffrmalayai and beyond the teas, 
so much so that the tacxed acy where we have met may be 
regarded as a place of pilgrimage of rniirions and milhom 
of people of Amne races. Then came the Idahommedans of 
divers races, but with one coltore which was their rommoa 
heritage. For a time it looked as if here was a dismtcgratmg 
force, an enemy to the growth of Indian naoooahan, but the 
Mihommcdani made their home m India, and, while dicy 


hm ti ght a new ootlocik; and a wonderful vrtahty to the Indian 
hie, widi wisdom, they did as little as possible to 

dirturh the g r ow th of liie m tlie 'villagcj where India really 
lives. This new oudook was necemry for Inda and, if the 
two sister streams jnci; it was only to fulfil dicimclra and 
free the dcsony of Indian Imtory Then came the English 
widi fhffir ahen culture;, their fore^ methods, dehvcnng a 
rude shock to this growing nationality but the shock has 
only completed the umfying process so that the purpose of 
history b practically fulfilled. The great Indian nadonalicy b 
in nght It already stretches its hands across the Himalayas 
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not only to Asia but to the whole of the world, not aggres- 
sively, but to demand its recogmtion, and to ofier its contri- 
bution I desire to emphasize that there is no hostihty between 
the ideal of nationahty and that of world peace Nationalism 
IS the process through which alone wdl world peace come - 
A full and unfettered growth of nationalism is necessary 
for world peace just as a full and mifettered growth of 
mdividuals is necessary for nationahty It is the conception of 
aggressive nationahty m Europe that stands m the way of 
world peace, but once the truth is grasped that it is not 
possible for a nation to inflict a loss on another nation without 
at the same time infli cting a loss on itself, the problem of 
humanity is solved The essential truth of nationahty hes m 
this, that It IS necessary for each nation to develop itself, 
express itself and realize itself, so that humamty itself may 
develop itself, express itself, and reahze itself It is my behef 
that this truth of nationahty wiU endure, although, for the 
moment, unmindful of the real issue the nations are fighting 
amongst themselves , and, if I am not mistaken it is the very 
mstinct of selfishness and self-preservation which wdl ulti- 
mately solve the problem, not the narrow and the mistaken 
selfishness of the present, but a selfishness umversahzed by 
mteUect and transfigured by spmt, a selfishness that will 
bnng home to the nations of the world that m the eJflbrts 
to put down their neighbours hes their own rum and 
suppression 

We have, therefore, to foster the spmt of nationahty True 
development of the Indian nation must necessarily he m the 
path of Swaraj A question has often been asked as to what 
IS Swar^ Swaraj is indefinable and is not to be confused 
with any particidar system of government. Swaraj is 
the natural expression of the national mmd The full out- 
ward expression of that mmd covers, and must necessarily 
cover, the whole hfe history of a nation Yet it is true that 
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Swaraj begin* wbcn the true devde^ment of a nanon begnu, 
bccatBC, a* I Lave said, Swar^ n the expression of the national 
mmd; The qnestian of naaonalism, therefore, looked at from 
another pomt of view a the lamc question ai that of Swaraj 
Tlie question of all qnesaom m India to-day is the attainment 
of Swaraj 

I DOW come to the qucsticui of method. I have to repeat that 
It has been proved beyond any douht that the method of 
noj>-violcnt norwxwjpeaoon is the only method whici we 
mo st follow to secure a system of Government which may m 
rcahty be die foundation of Swaraj It u hardly ncccoary to 
daenn the philosophy of non-co-opciation. I simply 
itatc the diffijent viewpoints from which thi< question may 
be docpoed. Prom the national pomt of view the method of 
non-co-operatian roeam the attempt of the nation to concen- 
03Ue upOQ itx own energy and to stand on m own strength. 
From the edncal potot of view ncm*<i>-opcnnon means the 
method of sdf-pnirfrractoa, the wzthdtawa] from that which 
u itquoooi to die de v do p mect of the nation^ and therefore 
to the good of bamamty From the spintnal point of new 
Swat^ mean* that tsolatzon which m the language of Sadhana 
a caTUd prvtpAar — that witbdawal from the forces whkb arc 
foreign to oar natare — an isolation and withdrawal which it 
necessary m coder to bring out from onr hidden depths the 
tool offoe nation in all her glory I do not desire to labour the 
pomt, but fixim e v ery oonccrvaole point of view the method 
of non-vioicnt non-co-operation most be regarded as the 
true mcdiod of **fbIlowing m the path of Swaraj " 

Douht hai, however been exprcttcd in some qoarten about 
the totmdneo of the pnnaplc of non-violence. I ca nn ot refruc 
to acknowledge that there a a body of Indian opnuon wnhm 
the country a* well a* outside according to whidi non- 
violence IS an ideal abstraction mcapa^ of itainaticn 
and that the only way m vddeh Swaraj can ever be attained 
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is by the appbcation of force and violence I do not for a 
moment question the courage, sacrifice and patnotism of 
those v/ho hold this view I know that some of them have 
sufiered for the cause which they beheve to be true. But may 
I be permitted to pomt out that apart firom any question of 
prmaple, history has proved over and over again the utter 
fiitihty of revolutions brought about by force and violence 
I am one of those who hold to non-violence on prmaple 
But let us consider the question of expediency. Is it possible 
to attam Swar^ by violent means ? The answer which history 
gives is an emphatic “No.” 

I beheve m revolutions, but I repeat, violence defeats firee- 
dom. The revolution of non-violence is slower but surer. 
Step by step the soul of the nation emerges and step by step 
the nation marches on m the path of Swaraj The only method 
by which freedom can be attamed m India at any rate, is 
the method of non-violent non-co-operatioru Those who 
beheve this method to be impracticable would do well 
to wonder over the Akah movement. When I saw the 
mjunes of the wounded at Amritsar and heard fiom their 
hps that not one of them had ever wished to meet violence 
by violence m spite of such great provocation, I said to 
myselfi here was the triumph of non-violence. 

Non-violence is not an idle dream It was not m vam that 
A^ahatma declared “put up thy sword mto the sheath.” Let 
those who are “of the truth” hear his voice as those others 
heard a mightier voice two thousand years ago. 

The attempt of the Indian nation to attain Swar^ by this 
method was, however, met by severe repression The tune 
has come for us to estimate our success as well as our fedure. 
So far as repression is concerned, it is easy to answer the 
question I have not the least doubt m my mind that the 
nation has triumphed over the repression which was started 
and continued to kiU the soul of the movement. 
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But the question, -which agitatcj most mmds, u as to 

whetherwehavcsuccccdedmom^rkofnoD-VKJoUjiaiwxK 

o|)criQoiLThcreis,Iam*oirytoiay agreatdealofcxiDimion 
ofthooght behind the qocsaoa. Ita assumed thatamovemait 
must other succeed or fifl, whereas the truth a that human 
movements, I arn speakmg of genuine movements, 
altogether succeed nor altogether fiiL Bvery genuine move- 
ment proceeds an ideal, and the ideal is always lug^w 
than the achievement. Tate the Frtaxdi Rcvoloaom Was it 
a success i Was it a fitflore t To predict other would be a gross 
historical blunder Was the ncffMnxjpcratiau movement in 
Indtt a success t Yes, a mi^^ty success when -wc Hrmt of the 
desue for Swar:y which it haa succeeded in awaicning 
throughout the lengdi and breadth of this vast country It u 
a great soccess when we chmt of the practical restdts ^ inch 
awaJeoung, m d>e money which the nanon contnhuted, 
icdieenroliDesitofmeiab^of tbeludunNaDcmal Congress 
and m the boycott of foreign cloth I go further and say that 
the practical achievement also co ns a t s of the loss of prestige 
sofioxd by edocattooal msotcDous and the courts of law 
and he rrformed councils throughout the country If they 
are soil resorted to it is became of the -wealbiess of our 
countrymcDu The country has alreaily expreased its strong 
doire to end dicsc instituDom, Yet it must be admitted that 
from anofrjcr pomt of view when we assess the measure of 
our success m the spint of arithmetic, we are £ux to fur 
with the pet ty done” and "die undone vast. There n mwh 
which remains to be aocomphihed. Non-woJence has to be 
more firmly established. The work of non-co-operation has 
to be strengthened, and the field of non-co-operauon has to 
be We must be firm but reasonable. The spirit of 

his got to bc frirthcT Strengthened, and we must 
proceed with the work of destruction and creanon more 
vigorously han before. 1 say to our cntio, I admit we have 
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failed lu many diicctioiis, but will you also not adimt our 
success where we have succeeded » 

It remains for me to deliver to you a last message of hope 
and confidence There is no royal road to freedom, and dark 
and difficult will be the patli leadmg to it But dauntless is 
your courage, and firm your resolution , and tliough there will 
be reverses, sometimes severe reverses, they wiU only have the 
effect of speedmg your cmanapation from the bondage of a 
foreign government 

Be it yours to wage a spintual warfare so that the victory 
when It comes, docs not debase you, nor tempt you to retain 
the power of government m your own hands But if yours is 
to be a spmtual warfare, your weapons must be those of the 
spiritual soldier. Anger is not for you, hatred is not for you; 
nor for you is pettmess, meanness or falsehood For you is 
the hope of dawn and the confidence of the mommg, and for 
you is the song that was sung of Titan, chamed and impnsoned 
but the champion of man, m the Greek fable 

To suffer woes which Hope thinks infini te; 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or night, 

To defy Power, which seems omnipotent. 

To love, and bear, to hope nil Hope creates 
From Its own wreck the thuig it contemplates, 

Nather to change, nor falter, nor repent, 

This, like thy glory. Titan, is to be 
Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free. 

This IS alone Life, Joy, Empire and Victory. 
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(1873- ) 


AnrobadoGbctteitdiemQga t t nnnftm g p rrw^li fy nfi i^hfn pirary 
Indu . A poet of k ee n tcmibihty a irvolntioiury wiio wa ntf r 
the dread of Bntidi Govenujimi — he wai m pruoQ for a yar 
for attempting to war agamst tic Kmg**— he ij to-daj tie 

most ongbal thinker m the Yogic School of tiot^ Hi Airam 
m Pon diefa ttry whaher he retired to cjrape Bnn^ mrveillancc^ 
atfractj Ratiindranatfa Tagore ami tic Tamil poet Snhrahmanja 
BharadUf and Diip Kmnif Hoy tic mmician has hi 
licre. lhcoi%niality of A ttroinndoiain tie jBcassfiJTvaym wiki 
he hu been able to create a new lynticcs bctweai modea European 
thooght and fndrfkmal Indian phUcaopiy He believes that we ire 
to-day at a rnmn^ pome m spuitnal hatnry of mad, when “new 

knowledge:, new powers, new capaaocs. will create a rcrolotioa m 
bonuta 1 ^ as great as did the physical sgeners of the 19th Centmy ” 
He i coavtaced due apaman, cot m tic seme Nie tmh e (nio 
has de^ily mdoenced him) used it, hot m tie Yogic sense of attaining 
to die Godiead — these sopeemen he believes wiD have to play a 
great part in socb a rcvoloooa. Acrobindo Ghoie ires oocsta gd y 
in jntgmg medication tomedtnes lasting for many w eeks tog et her 
According to bun God himsdf has to be brought down to oar 
earth, oi^ chos die spiocotl and the rn^taisl made ooe in 1 
manner which the great fhilosophies hare ilways envisaged- 
Aorohiado u abo « gr e at scholar in Greek, Latm. Samknf, Frendi, 
German, and 0 acxptdntcd with many of the Indian languages as 
wdL We giro here the rr>fw^n<ting chapter from his Tit Idtal 
cj Hitmen Unity Hi dnef pahlicatiocs are — 

Superman. Ye^ Se&en. 

Ishopanished Ijere end Dcetk. 

Heal of Karma Y(^ CcaoKBiaria 00 the Cite. (Enghsh 

Yoga and Us Origin. edition tinder the ode TkHessoge 

Brain of Itt£a. of the CUe. G. Alien Be Uavrm}. 

TieHealf Hitmen Ufdtf InMes hBssion in theiSorid. 


Ilin IDEAL or HUMAN UNITY 


In otlicr worck — niu! tins the conclusion at \\Inch we 
arn\c — while it is possible to construct i prccinous and quite 
nieclnnical units hs political and adininistntnc means, the 
unity of ilic hum in rate, csen if acliicvcd, cm onl\ be 
secured and can onK be made real b\ the religion of'hummtt} 
whicli IS at present the Ingliest actnc itlcal of manhind, 
spinttiahrmg itself and beconiuig the general inner law of 
human life 

The outward units mas well aclncse itself— possibly 
though by no means tcnainls — Kcatisc that is the iiiesitablc 
final trend of the ssorkintis of nature in human socicts 

K. * 

which make for larger and ) 1 1 larger aggregations and cannot 
fail to amsc at a total aggregation of mankind in a closer 
international system 

Tins working of nature depends for us means of fulfilment 
upon rsso forces ssiiicli combine to make the larger aggrega- 
tion incsitablc First, there is die increasing closeness of 
common mtcrcsis or at least die interlacing and interrelation 
of interests in a larger and yet larger arclc svhicli makes old 
divisions an obstacle and a cause of weakness, obstruction 
and fnction, and die clash and collision that comes out of 
this fnction a ruinous calamitv to all, even to die victor wdio 
has to pay a too hca\y pnee for liis gams, and even dicsc 
expected gains, as w ar becomes more complex and disastrous, 
arc bcconung more and more difficult to aclucvc and the 
success problematical Tlic incrcasmg perception of this 
commumty or mtcrrclation of interests and unwillingness 
to face the consequences of colhsion and ruinous struggle 
must lead men to welcome any means for mingatiiig the 
divisions which lead to such disasters If die trend to the 
mitigation of divisions is once given a definite form, diat 
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commcEca an impetus ^ch dirm towards doscr and doscr 
imiomlTsiie cannot armc by these means if the mcoherence 
D too great for the trend of amfiotion to tnomph, nature 
wiD me other means, nich as war and conquest or the tem- 
porary domination of a powccfiil state or empire or the menace 
of a domination compeJfmg those tEircatened to adopt a 
doscr system of uiuckl It o these meani and this force of 
outward necessity which she used to create nationHimts and 
national empires, and, however modified m the orcum- 
ftanca and workings, it is at bottom the same force and the 
same means which she a nang to drive mankind towards 
mtemational umficatiom 

But, secondly there a the force of a common amtmg 
sentiment. Thii may work m two ways it may come before 
as an ongmatmg or conmbotory cause or it may come 
afterwards as a cementmg result. In the first place, the lenb- 
moit of a larger onrty springs op among units which were 
previously divided and leads thtro to s^ afier a form of 
umoo, which may then be brought about pnnnpaJly by the 
force of the sentiment and its idea or by mat iccondaniy as 
an aid to other and more outward events and causes. "We may 
note diat m carher tones dm sentonent was msuffiaentiy 
e fF e cOv e, as among the petty dm or zt^jonal nations, and 
nmty had Ordinarily to be cfected by outward arcmostanccs 
and generally by tte grossest of them, by war md conquest, 
by the domination of the most powcffiil amemg many wamng 
or conaguoQ! peoples. But m latter tones, the force of the 
sentiment of tmity, supported as it has been by a dearer 
political idea, has become more effective md the larger 
national aggregates have grown up by a ample act of fedcra- 
tioo or omon, though this baa sometimes had to be preceded 
by a common stm^c for bbmy or a union in war agauut a 
rrtTTiTn^ oicmy SO havc grown into one the United States, 
Italy Germany md more peacefully the Australian and 
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South AjSicaii federations But in other cases, espeaally m 
the earher national aggregations, the sentiment of unity has 
grown up largely or entirely as die result of the formal, 
outward or mechamcal umon But whether to form or to 
preserve the growdi of the sentiment, the psychological 
factor IS mdispensable, widiout it there can be no secure and 
lastmg umon. Its absence, the failure to create such a sentiment 
or to make it suffiaendy hvmg, natural, forable, has been the 
cause of the precanousness of such aggregates as Austro- 
Hungary and of the ephemeral character of the empires of 
the past, even as it is likely to bnng about, unless circum- 
stances change, the collapse or dumtegration of the great 
present-day empires 

The trend towards an mtemational world-unification 
which IS now just beginning to declare itself, though the 
causes which made it mcvitable have been for some time at 
work, IS bemg brought about by the pressure of need and 
environment, by outward circumstances At the same time, 
there is a sentiment which is bemg stimulated by these 
outward circumstances, a cosmopohtan, mtemational senti- 
ment, stiU rather nebulous and vaguely ideal, which may 
accelerate the growth of the formal umon In itself this senti- 
ment would be an msuffiaent cement for the preservation of 
any mechamcal umon which might be created, for it could 
not easily be so close and forable a sentiment as the national 
It would have to subsist on the conveniences of umon as its 
only substantial provender, and the expenence of the past 
shows that this is m the end unable to resist the pressure of 
unfavourable circumstances and the reassertion of old or the 
effective growth of new centrifugal forces But it is bemg 
aided by a more powerful force, a sort of mteUectual rehgion 
of humanity, clear m the minds of the few, vaguely felt m its 
effects and its disguises by the many, which has largely helped 
to bring about much of the trend of the modem mmd and the 
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dnft of Its dcvdopmg nutitadom. TTm a a psycbologua] 
force winch tends to break beyond the fonnula of the mhnn 
and aspires to replace the rehgion of country and even, m its 
more extreme forms, to destroy altogether the n^Hr>Tn l 
se ntiment and to abolish iti dxvmons so as to create the single 
nation ofmankiruL 

We may say then, that this trend most evcntoally rcahzc 
Itself^ however great may be the ddficultics and they are 
really enormous, moidi greater than those which attended the 
nanonal formatiom If the pr esent nnsato&cmry condmon of 
mtemational relations should lead to a of cataclysms, 
other large and world-embracing like the Great War or 
though each more limited m scope, yet m their sum wodd- 
pervadmg and necessarily by dsc growing mtordanon of 
in te rests, aficctmg those who do not ^ directly ondg - thor 
touch, then mankind will be forced in self-defence to a new 
doser and more stnngendy unified order of things. Its choice 
will be b etw e e n that and a Irugeimg smade. If tbe human 
reason cannot find out the way Nature herself a sure so to 
shape these upheavals as to bong about her end. Therefore 
whober soon or m die long run, whether brought about by 
Its own gr o w in g lentrment of unity stun glared by common 
interest and co n vemence, or by the rvolononaiy pressure of 
orcumstanco — ^wc may jt that m eventual rtalnatiop of 

at lea st some fi n-mal unification of human hfc on earth is 
— the mralmlahle bang olways allowed for — practically 
inevitable. 

We have to show from the analogy of the past 
evolution of the natioa that dus mtemational unifiatKm must 
<>?; taodaunate.uiQn/tQr 03IQ Caomi, 

other a centralized wodd-Statc or a looser wodd-union 
winch may be adicr a dose federation or a sunple con- 
federacy of the peoples for the rommon ends of mankind. 

It is the last form which seems to us the most dcnrablc, because 
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It gives suffiaent scope for tlie prmaple of vanatibn which is 
necessarjr for the free play of life and die healthy progress 
of the race The process by which the world-State may 
come starts with the creation of a central body which will at 
first have very hrmted functions, but, once created, must 
absorb by degrees all die difierent functions of a centralized 
mtemational control, as the State, first m the form of a 
monarchy and then of a parhament, has been absorbmg by 
degrees the whole control of the hfe of the nation, so that 
we are now widim measurable distance of a centralized 
soaahstic State which will leave no part of the life of its 
mdividuals unregulated A similar process m the world-State 
will end m the taking up and the regulation of the whole life 
of the peoples mto its hands, it may even end by abohshmg 
national mdividuahty and turmng die divisions that it has 
created mto mere departmental groupmgs, provmces and 
distncts of the one common State Such an eventuahty may 
seem now a mere unrealizable idea, but it is one which, under 
certam conditions that are by no means beyond the scope of 
ultimate possibihty, may well become feasible and even, after 
a certam pomt is reached, mevitable A federal system and 
still more a confederacy would mean, on the other hand, the 
preservation of the national basis and a greater or less fireedom 
of national hfe, but the subordmation of national to the larger 
of the common mtemational mterests and of full separate 
fireedom to the greater mtemational necessities 
It may be questioned whether the past analogies are a safe 
gmde m a problem so new and whether something else 
might not be evolved more mtimately and mdependendy 
ansmg ficom it and smtable to its complexities But mankmd 
even m dealing with its new problems works upon past 
experience and therefore upon past motives and analogies, 
even when it seizes on new ideas, it goes upon the past m the 
form It gives to them, and behmd the changes of the most 
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radical rcvolationj wc icc tha mavoidablc |jnnaplc of 
ccmtmmtf iomvnigmcfaeiicartofthcricwordcr Moreover 
thcjc alternative* *cem the only way m which the two force* 
m presence can woric oat char conflict, other by the disap- 
pearance of the one, die separate naconal mstinct, or by an 
accommodation between th^ On the other hand, it u qmte 
possible that ho m an thought and action may faVr to new 
a turn as to bnng m a number of unforeseen possibilmes and 
lead to a qmte different coding And one might upon 
Imcs *ct one s imagination to work and produce perhaps a 
Utopaofabctterkmd suchcoautrncavccSbrtioftiielninun 
rmagmaQon have their value, and oiten a ver y great valnc. 
Bat any such speculations would evidently have been out of 
place m the rtudy wc have attempted. 

Assuredly nathcr of the two alternatives and none of the 
three forma we have amedcred are Bee Bom senom objeo 
tioos. A cctitrahTcd world>State would egmfy the tmmiph 
of the idea of mechamcal omty or rather nmfbcmity It would 
mevicably mean the undue depression of an indnpauable 
danent in the vigour of human life and progress, the Bee 
life of the mdrvuiaal, the Bee variation ^ the people*. If 
most end , if It becomes permanent and BilBls all its tendendes, 
other m a death m life, a stagnation or by the amngaicc of 
*omc new saving but revolunocary force or pnnaple winch 
would thaftm- thc wholc 6bnc mto pieces. The mechanical 


tendoicy is one to which thc logical reason of man becomes 
easily addicted and its operations arc, too obviocsly thc easiest 
to manage and thc most ready to hand its fiilJ evolution may 
term to the reason dcarabl^ nec e s sa ry inevitable, bat its 
end ts predestined. A centralrttd, soaahstic State may be a 
necessity of thc Biturc, but a reaction Bom it h equally a 
necessity the greater lO pressure, the more certainly will it 
be met by spread of thc spintnal the intellectual thc vim 
flnd practical pnnapIc'^ Anarchism in revolt against that 
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mechanical pressure So, too, a centralized mechamcal world- 
State must rouse m the end a similar ibrce against it and miglit 
well end m a crumbling up and dismtegration, even m the 
necessity for a repetition of the cycle of humanity endmg m a 
better attempt to solve the problem The only thing that 
could keep it m being would be if humamty agreed to allow 
all the rest of its hfe to be regularized for it for the sake of 
peace and stabihty and took refuge for its mdividual j&eedom 
m the spiritual hfe, as happened once under the Roman 
Empire, and even that would be only a temporary solution. 
Agam, a federal system would tend mevitably to establish 
one general type for human life, institutions and activities 
and allow only a play of mmor variations, but with that the 
need of vanation m hving nature could not always rest 
satisfied. On the other hand, a looser confederacy might well 
be open to the objection that it would give too ready a handle 
for centrifugal forces, were such to arise m new strength, 
and that it could not be permanent, but must turn after all m 
one direction or the other and end either m a centralization 
or a break-up of umty 

The savmg element needed is a new psychological factor 
which will at once make a imited hfe necessary to humamty 
and force it to respect the prmaple of fireedom The rehgion 
of humamty seems to be the one growmg force which tends 
m that duection, for it makes for the sense of human oneness, 
It has the idea of the race, and yet at the same time it respects 
the human mdividual and the natural human groupmg But 
its present mtellectual form seems hardly suflSaent. The idea, 
powerful m itself and m its efiects, is yet not powerful enough 
to mould the whole hfe of the race m its image, it has to 
concede too much to the egoistic side of human natiue, once 
all and stdl mne-tenths of our bemg, with which its larger 
idea IS m conflict, and on the other side, leanmg prmapally 
on the reason, it helps too much the mechamcal solution For 
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thcraoonjlidacndjalwayibybaagcapturcdbyiomitiin- 
aj and becoming the sim of ihe micbnc, until a new ijej 

rcvola agaimt it and breafa up the matJuncry only to lubjo- 
tutc in die end anottex mccliaiiicai syitcm. 

A jpmtnal religion of Immanity u the hope of the future. 
By this we do not mean what b ordmaoly called t univeml 
rdigion, a system, a thing of creed and mirll-rfittl Htrf 
Manbnd has tned unity by that means it has 6flcd and 
deserved to becuae there can be no universal religious 
system. The mner spint w indeed one, but more dun any 
other the spintml life mests on freedom and vanaoon m Its 
sclf-ocprcssion and means of development. What is mcan^ n 
tic growmg reahraaon that there is a tetarf Spmt, a divine 
rcahty m which we are all one and of which hnnwuty ts the 
bgh« vehicle on earth and that the human race and d« 
human bang are the means by winch it will pro g res s v d y 
reveal itsdf here, with a growing attempt to live out diis 
knowledge and bemg about a kingdom of this divme Spmt 
upon earth. It means that oneness widi our fellow mm wfll 
b^mc the leading ponaple of all our life, not merely a 
pnnaplc of co-operaaon, but a deeper hroihezhood, a real 
and an mner sense of unity and eqoaht)' the rcalixanon by the 
mdindoal diac only m the life of ha fyiow-men is hu own 
life complete, the reahraoon by the race that only on the free 
and full life of the mdmdual can its own pafecOon ond 
pennanmt happiness be founded a way of salvation m 
accordance wi^ tha religion, that a to say t means by which 
tt can be developed by each man within bmsel^i to that it 
may be develops m ^ life of the race. To go into all that 
this impUc*, wwild be too laigc a subject to entered upon 
here It a enough to pomt out that m tha dirccdoo hes the 
eventual road. No doubt, if dm is only an idea hke the rest, 

It will go the way of all ideas but if it fa at all a truth of our 
bang, then it must be the truth to which all ts movmg and in 
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ir must be found the means of a fundamental, an inner, a 
complete, a real human unity which would be the one secure 
base of a umBcation of human life A spintual oneness 
creating a psscliological oneness whidi would not depend 
upon intellectual or otlicr uniformity, and compelling a 
oneness of life which w'ould also not depend on its mechanical 
means of unification, but would find itself ennehed by a free 
inner vananon and a frccl) vaned outer self-expression, this 
would be die basis for a higher t\ pc of human c\istcncc 
Could such a realization develop rapidl) in mankind, w'c 
might then solve the problem of unification in a deeper and 
truer wa^ from die inner truth to the outer forms Until 

4 

then, die attempt to bring it about b) mechanical means must 
proceed But die higher hope of humanity lies in the growing 
number of men who will realize this truth and seek to develop 
It in dicmsclvcs, so that when die mind of man is ready to 
escape from its mechanical bent — perhaps when it finds that 
Its mechanical solutions arc all temporary and disappointing — 
the truth of die Spint may step in and lead humanity to the 
path of Its highest possible happiness and perfection 
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An emmait irpraottattve of die itfll, tmaH voice of rcas«i. Dr 
Pannjpyc hat taken a very p romm mt part m locifll tad edacitkiaal 
movemaro, pamadady in the edneatjon of women- He was the 
Vice-dranceflor of fadam Women t Ihdve nit j Poona, for four 
yean (1916-1920) and a $t pt oe nt the Vke-Clmiccllor of Lodmow 
U mv c nl ty The agnificancc of Dr Paraiypye 1 woA raldq in itj 
rmrprp p rr wn inn g m odcf i u iy end raQonalmn, tnd tti refictUng 
tense of immoor Unlike many Indian pohhc men of im gencranon, 
be hai tuoccasfolly resitted the him of reviv alism and c on tin oa to 
Joc 4 for to Voltaire, Darwm tad Hnrlcy irotrad of tn nring to 
Sankaracharya, Rtmutcr^ or the still more anoent Sacred Text*. 
Ho general ittitade is erpretted m TV Crux ef the Iitdlm Prvilemt 
foom winch two chapeen arc pohEihed here. 
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STAGNATION AND GROWTH 

The prmaple of authonty, by its very nature, imphes stag- 
r nation wherever it may be apphed It lays down defimte rules 
formulated by some past or extraneous agency, therefore 
growth or change to smt new conditions is checked, if not 
altogether prevented Of course, no human institution 
follows out all the logical consequences of its fundamental 
conception, and even the most hide-bound soaeties display 
some signs of adaptation to environment But it makes all 
the difierence m the world whether this adaptation takes place 
easily or only at the cost of an enormous expenditure of energy 
which could be better utilized 
Let us take an illustration firom the pohtical field It is a 
fair pomt for argument whether an able, consaentious, and 
pubhc-spinted despot or dictator may not at a particular 
moment conduce to the greatest amount of weU-bemg m a 
country But the ideas of even such a superman may not 
necessarily prove an effiaent gmde for long He may come to 
think that the people should have imphat faith m his good 
mtentions and accept what he thinks best for them, he may be 
confronted with new conditions to which he is not accustomed, 
he may get old, or the elastiaty of his mental powers may 
diminish while his greed of power remains imabated New 
nvals may appear who were unkn own m the earher days of 
his regime Above all, he will be lucky if he completes his 
career before the discontent against him is able to raise its head 
It IS, m fact, the umversal lesson of history that very few 
great dictators have died quietly m their beds, and that hardly 
any one of them has been able to pass on the succession peace- 
fully to his son The departure of such a dictator is generally 
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tfic o cc aa on for a long period of tumult and agitaQon wlncb 
IS BanDy compamtcd for by the temporary prospmty 
enjoyed m earlier ycao. 

On the other hand, we see that a reasonably 
comfltntioiial government, altluTugh jt may not be able to 
boast of the glo n es (whatever they really were) of the rule 
of an Aibar a Cromwell, a Caesar or a Motsolmi, contains 
widim ladf the machmay for lO nDprovcmcat or its adapta- 
tion to altered arcnmstancc*. Hence pohncal thought a not 
likely m ipitc of aome temporary happenmgs in present-day 
world pobtics, to support the abohuoc of c n m M t u hmial 
democracy m htvoar of dictatorship In other words, demo- 
cracy ts dynamic m its natorc, while autocracy is merely static. 

The same hue of argument ^phes to the realms of morah, 
TTitenea, and social saence. 

In a soaety where the relatioos of the teaxs had been very 
looser It was probably a very great reform to get a general 
ocoeptmee of the pnnaple that a man should lave no more 
than four wives on coc^cm that all the four were treated 
exactly alike. Bat when this prmaple became embodied m 
holy wnt it became very dzfficolt to get polygamy co n d em ned 
by law though m practice its abases were recogniied and the 
im pbed condruoa of eqoihty of treatment could never be 
observed, 

when the usual remedies against dhcase consisted 
of the ministratioiis of a witch-docttir or a ptttst, it was indeed 
a gr r^^ g^im to add to tbwff mmutr afiani some empirical 
or simple surgical operaconi. But when such new 
methods, bong cmcc accepted, became part and parcel of a 
new Veda, anri thus acquired a supematnal significance, the 
of mcdicmc refused to profit by new discovcnes or 
the knowledge and experience of other peoples. Evoi now 
we sec m India the soHd prejudice against modern mcdidne 
anti lead of cootmoal battles b et w een mdigcnocs and Western 
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\\licu die proper w.i) would be to kccpp.icc widi die 
progrc'^s of mcdicnl and surgical science, aK\3)'s rctaiiung 
w Int IS best m die indigenous s)-sicnis 

When die dtigcrs and toes were die only aids to computa- 
tion, die use of die iihitaK was indeed a great step forward; 
but It w’ould ha\c been absurd to continue die use of the 
cheats when the dcamnl s\5(cm of notation was introduced 
Newton was indeed a pioneer when he developed the sysicni 
of fluxions, but the almost dninc authont)' attached to 
Newton’s work in England and the ngid adlierence to liis 
mediods kept Bnash madicmaacs in the background for 
oscr a centur), while on die Continent immense progress 
was being made by means of die new' mediods of Euler, 
Lagrange, die Bcniouillis, and others It required a great 
campaign on die part of Babbage and his contemporancs early 
in die nineteenth centur) to substitute "pure d-ism for the 
old de/age." 

The consequences of die reign of audionty arc snU graver 
in matters broadl) called religious, as diesc claim to belong to 
an absolutely disunct order of ideas Any quesoomng of 
audionty here is regarded not only as a sign of intellectual 
rcbelhon, but as a lund of moral and soaal cnoniiity, so great 
that for many long centunes almost all die peoples of the 
w'orld have been convinced diat it should be suppressed widi 
all possible ngour Impnsomnent, torture, and deadi by every 
conceivable method have been used to uphold rchgious 
audionty. Wars have been fought to deadc bettveen conflict- 
mg theoncs about the nature of God and die powers and 
functions of rchgious leaders The Inquisition tned for many 
years to suppress by fire and sword any questioning of die 
dogmas of die existing faith 

Indeed, mtolcrancc and rchgious persecution form the 
most lamentable feature of die whole history of the human' 
race. No country or people is free firom it. From the most 
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onavilucd uvagcs m the wiUa of Afeca to the meet avihicd 
natians of Eoropc and Aincnca we can read the same rtory of 
mtokrance, phyncal and mental paaecaoon, and the frttcring 
of the mnate capaatra of the human minfl. What a diSamt 
wodd we should now have if there harl been no such obstacles 


vto progress through die fire me of reasonl 

It IS not our purpose, however to mdulgc m vam regrets 
for the past, but to lool: to the fiimrc and try to ensure that 
henceforward, at any rate, these fetters ibaTI be broken and 
the capahzhties of the htzman mmd dwH have the fullest 
scope. Whatever progress the wodd has made smcc Atww 
sapiens was fully dideren gated fiom Jm anthropoid anccston 
has been due to the ose of his reasoning Acuity The ape 
goes on domg dungs by instma alone. Man pnda himself on 
the pocsesaon and use of reason he thinks he can consaously 
affect his surrotmdmgs. lo so £ir as he allows any external 
anthonty to arcomscribe the me of Ins reason, he ts allowing 
ins distinctive human nature to be reduced to the level of the 
brute acaaon and the poiflhle growth oCha own and future 
gencranons to be retarded. 
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RATIONALISM AND RELIGION 

Rationalism lias been dcfmcd as “tlie mental attitude which 
unreservedly accepts the supremacy of reason and aims at 
estabhslung a system of philosophy and ethics verifiable by 
expenence and mdependent of all arbitrary assumptions or 
authonty ” 

In these words the Rationahst movement explains the ideal 
which It seeks to fiirtlier It beheves that by die umversal 
adoption of this attitude humamty will make very rapid 
progress, and that the sum of human happmess m die world 
wall mcrease and die aggregate of pam and misery wiU vasdy 
dimmish A person with this mental attitude wiU, on the 
whole, be better fitted for his environment and will mcrease 
his own human value and render lus maximum contnbution 
to the weU-bemg of his fellows 

Rationalism, m other words, is correct thinking, the full 
use of the faculty of reason with which man is endowed A 
Rationalist is prepared to face aU problems and brmg his 
reason to bear on them to the best of his abihty If he is unable 
to solve any of them, he is not prepared to accept so-called 
solutions that do not stand the test of his reason, but is content 
for the moment to acknowledge his ignorance He has a 
profound hope that with time the boimds of human know- 
ledge and expenence wiU gradually get wider and wider, and 
he refuses to say of any subject whatever. “Thus far and no 
farther shalt thou go ” He dechnes absolutely to be boimd 
by the fiat of any extraneous authonty m any mteUectual, 
moral, or soaal domam 

A Rationalist is, however, not to be confoimded with an 
anarchist The Rationalist is prepared to accept provisional 
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o^^om when they arc not meonmtent with any fico 

ins cogmcmcc bat he is always cqoaDy ready to give 
np those conatmons when new fids arc accovwcd winch 
do not fit m with them. Nay frathcr he taady accepts the 
neipcmsibihty for discovering new fiu^s whenever he can, 
and m any ease a not detenred fiom pumung ha nacardi 
by the posahihty of commg atress new unpleasant As 
a mut of society he accepts sach of the prevailing enstoms as 
arc not contrary to ha reason. He a even primed to esamme 
sympatheo c a C y any such custom, on the ground itj 
ex is ten c e may have had some rational bam m some particolar 
set of orcomstanccs. The vast field of human hatory a part 
of the data on winch he to build ha fiimrc. But he u 
sure that die book of hnman history can never be dosed and 
a bemg cononualty enlarged. His quarrel a with the man 
T^dio mam tarns diat die word JwU has been wniteu on certain 
secaons of chat history and that all that is hereafter pocible 
for him CO do h to annotate these closed seainm. 


Whfle the Rationalist ponaple is applied to every phase of 
hennan a ctivity its particular object for atrack for the present 
u bound to be the cneological spint which pervades and holds 
m fettca all portions of the human race m greater or lesser 
degree. I use the word ^theological” m preference to “re- 
hgious,” as the word has varying meanings widi diffa- 
ent persons, and no defimtioo of the word rchgion” has ytt 
been generally accepted. If an advocate of rchgioD can be 
hrp ngb r to discnis such matters widi a Ranonahst at aD it is 

generally found that ha religion becomes gradually saMmuted 

tntn vague aspiranom for humanity s future, a hvdy realiza- 
tion of the limits of humin knowledge on ultim ate concepts, 
or even a mere aivncjatioii of Ac ba sis of c t bica l rules and 
piacncei. But at the bade of the mind of such an advocate of 
riqiginn thcTC rcmam fuch dogmas as the efficacy of prayer 
the observance of various mohanical religions pracoccs, oc 
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belief m a prophet or a saviour •who is all-powerflil and who 
can interfere at •will m the ordinary course of nature. 

The Rationalist, on the other hand, has not only aspirations 
for humanity’s future, but hopes of the continuous and 
unhnuted progress of mankmd, for which he is prepared to 
work strenuously The R,ationahst not only realizes that 
knowledge of ultimate concepts has its limits, but, bemg 
aware of the futihty of any search after them, devotes his 
attention all the more readily to those subjects which are 
withm the range of the human mmd He has a firmer hold 
over the prmaples of morahty, smce for him these pnnaples 
are based on the facts of human nature and not on the com- 
mandments of any authority or scripture By him, moreover, 
even moral pnnaples are no longer regarded as static m nature, 
but share the dynamic quahty of contmuous progress and 
adaptation Thus they become more of a hvmg reahty than 
they can be to the semle follower of time-wom creeds and 
shibboleths 

The theological spmt is, m fact, the very antithesis of the 
spint of modem saence The protagonists of theology have 
done their best to strangle or control the march of saence m 
all ages and m all countnes They have gradually had to give 
way, and are often ashamed of the part that their predecessors 
took m this conflict On many pomts they have had to accept 
the new positions, however unwilhngly, but are still prepared 
to fight every mch of ftesh ground. Their hold over the 
common people is still enormous, and they strive to strengthen 
It m every possible way Whenever saence honesdy declares 
Its inabdity for the moment to offer a solution they are ready 
to supply one, however illogical 

On the ultimate qu^tions of philosophy — “Howf” 
“Why?” “Whither?” — the Rationalist is content to acknow- 
ledge his Ignorance He feels that the facts of consaousness 
are the data of his being, and that it is very probably impossible 
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for fm limited &ccJtici to apprehend anything of the infinite 
or the obroliitc. The thcolopol cipert on the other hand, £i 
ready to m a ke e n dlec aBumptionj which ore m the nature 
of things mcapahlc of verification- He looks with contempt on 
the RaQonalnt who candidly acknowledges his mahihty to 
say how or by whom die wodd was created- 
The rehgioiis view is that die amveue shows ngp* of a 
consdoo! porposc naming throt^h it alL leaving aside for the 
moment the Intimate retort the very rccogmaon of this 
consaom purpose arises from ha own consoonsness, such a 
purpose does not necet sa rfly imply an nltimatc creator A 
proximate creator one can peshaps grasp intellectually hut 
the idea of an ultimate creator is beyond the scope of die 
fimte human mmd. By observing the worfcmg of a gramo- 
phone we may say that it most have been made by somebody 
out of vanous materials. From a study of these matcrttli we 
can go back to the iron rnann&murtr and from the hm 
mang&ctorer back to the miBer who extracted the ores from 
the bowels of the earth. From the earth we can go hack to the 
sun thence to the nebula. Sacncc may take some steps 
even fiirdicr hack, but it seems fanpossiblc that this dain can 
be finally closed. 

Beyond a cwf a m pomt we gntrr the region of unverified 
and unvcnfiabtc theonci, and the best pontTon seems to be 
to stop at the limits marked by the solid fonuHaflon of rcasom 
The them considers the retort, 'Who made God 1 as flippant 
and sacnlcgiotii. But there is reaDy no answer to dns quesnon, 
and the agnostic ponuon of Rationahsts is atssurcdly the most 
logical that can be taken. 

Postulating the CTStcnce of God and clothing him with 
re i'fatn jttnbutc* which are generally those of an ideal nun at 
he imagTTv»< him, the thcsst pTOCCcds to whc an elaborate 
fupcotmeture whidi be considers to be the only true soIuOOT 
of the problem of the universe. If he is confronted with 
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unpleasant facts %\liich do not fit m \vitli this solution, he 
atlier refuses to accept tlicm or proceeds to construct a furtlicr 
labynntli in winch he gets more and more lost An all-power- 
ful and all-bcncficcnt God is inconsistent with tlic existence of 
pam and evil m tlie world W'hich he himself is supposed to 
have created, and of wdiosc properties and future bchawour 
he must have been thoroughly cognizant He must tlicrefore 
be cidicr not all-pow'crful or not all-bcncficcnt Nor is tlie 
problem of pain and cmI brought any nearer solution by 
assuming the existence of a devil in addition to a God There 
ansc immediately the unansw'crablc questions “Who created 
tlie Devil ?” “Cannot God change his evil mentahty ?” “Why 
docs not God kill tlie Dc\nl i” It is all an intellectual tangle, 
and die best w^ay is to keep out of it altogcdicr 

Similar considerations of die most obwous cliaractcr 
apply to die doctrme of Karma, wluch lies at die root of 
Hinduism and aihed rchgions and is enunaated with the 
object of explaining the existence of pam and evil in die world. 
If die pain you suffer now^ is the consequence of some mis- 
deeds you comrmttcd m a former existence, you can legiti- 
mately ask' Why w^as I tempted m diat existence to comimt 
those misdeeds? Then you arc taken back to a still further 
existence, and so on, mto die remotest past But even assuming 
the usual number (8,400,000) of the different lands of lives, 
the questions still remam What happened m the first of these, 
and why ? How did the senes of events Icadmg to pam and 
evil first begm ’ 

The only acceptable answer is that it is all “behmd the 
veil, behmd die veil*” of human knowledge and conscious- 
ness 
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ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY 
(l«77- ) 


Critic and hntomn of and frv^nrfdin Art, Dr CoomaiV' 
fvnmy waj cdncatrd in 'PngUrwi mH hai ipcsit die bat part of Im 
life in Europe and Aircnca, Bat ttb £ict 1^ inno waylescDedlus 
awanaiaj oflzzt Orlczztal beotage irhatttn Act; fared to bagbtmzt. 
Dr Coom ar ar w amy i a pp roaA to tbe problom of TmWi aatfaeda 
oitm tends to be p am rn\ir ntber fTwn comparative or 
It most be added, bo w evcf that dm a actually a virtue and not a 
limttatkm. It rrxhl.?* hnn to brmg tbe ipcoal cbancteristia of 
Trvbjn Art mto ibarp relief And Indian Art, vrbicb Has sodcred so 
moeb bom neglect and want of appretaatxin danng tbe late 
nine te en tb ceiilmy ccrtamly needed seeb ondividcd atteoaosL 
The extract poblabed bert a fiom Tie Dawr of Sl^a it 
giva tbe andedymg Tb«« of Dr Coomararwamy s Interpretation 
of the lodEtQ concept of bcaoty Other worfci by him 

Afe£aem/ SfnkaJat Art. 

Rj^jnet Peintfr^ 

Hlaory ef anJ [niooesian Art 
A Na^ ApproaA to the Vedas 
The Tteafometion cf Netwr in An 
Aft and Steaded 



THAT BEAUTY IS A STATE 


It IS very generally held that natural objects, such as human 
bemgs, ammals or landscapes, and artifiaal objects, such as 
factones, textiles or works of mtentional art, can be classified 
as beautiful or ugly. And yet no general prmaple of classi- 
fication has ever been foxmd, and that which seems to be 
beautiful to one is desenbed as ugly by another In the words 
of Plato “Everyone chooses his love out of the objects of 
beauty accordmg to his own taste ” 

To take, for example, the human type every race, and to 
some extent, every mdividual, has a umque ideal Nor can 
we hope for a final agreement, we cannot expect the European 
to prefer die Mongohan features, nor the Mongohan the 
European Of course, it is very easy for each to mamtam the 
absolute value of his own taste and to speak of other types as 
ugly, just as the hero of chivalry mamtains by force of arms 
that his own beloved is far more beautiful than any other 
In hke manner the vanous sects mamtam the absolute value of 
their own ethics But it is clear that such claims are nothing 
more than statements of prejudice, for who is to deade which 
raaal ideal or which morahty is “best” ? It is a htde too easy 
to deade that our own is best, we are, at the most, entided 
to beheve it the best for us This relativity is nowhere better 
suggested than m the classic saymg attributed to Majnun, when 
It was pomted out to him that the world at large regarded his 
Lada as far firom beautiful “To see the beauty of Lad^” 
he said, “requires the eyes of Majnun ” 

It IS the same with works of art Different artists are inspired 
by different objects, what is attractive and stimulating to one 
IS depressmg and unattractive to another, and the choice also 
vanes firom race to race and epoch to epoch. As to the appre- 
aation of such works, it is the same, for men m general 
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(uliDirc only nudi wodcs as by education or temperament 
they arc prcdfiposcd to adm ir e. To enter into the sprat of an 
o n famili a r art demands a greater effort than most are wiimg 
to m a lcc . Hk d a me sdiolar starts convinced that the art of 
Greece has never been eqnaOed or ixirpassed, and never will 
be there arc many who thmk, Ktc Michael Angelo that 
became Italian p a mtmg is good, dictefbrc good pafntmg u 
Ita Jrat L There arc many who never yet felt the beauty of 
Bgyptun scnlpture or Chmese or Indian paintmg or inuafc 
that they have also the hardibood to deny tbwf beauty 
however proves nothing 

It 11 also pombk to forget diat catam wodo arc bcantifbl 
the eighteenth cenmry had thm forgotten the bcanty of 
Gothic sculptorc and primitive Italian pamting, and the 
memory of feetr beauty was only restored by a great effort 
m the coazte of the nineteenth. Ihcre may aho exist nataral 
ob)eca or worts of art which hnmamty only very slowly 
leamstor^^asinanyw^beantifxil Western aesthetic 
appreciation of desert and moentam scenery for example, 
is no older than the nineteenth centnry and it is notonom 
that artists of the h^hest rank are often not understood nil 
long affer their death. So that the more we consider the 
vuoctv of htTTTMn election, die more we must admit the 
relativity of taste. 

And yet there remam philosophca firmly convinced that 
an obsolotc beauty (raw)' cadsti, just as oiIot mam tain the 
rrmrr ^ ih nm of obsolote goodncss and absolutc truth- Tbc 
ioven of God identify these absolutes with Him (or It) 
and TnamfaTn that Hc «n only bc IcDown as perfect beauty 
Jove arifj troth. It a also widely bdd that the true cntjc 
(wrifes) a able to decide which works of art are beaonfiil 
(ruwvintt) onri which arc not or m sunpler words, to du- 
rfng truh works of genome art feom those that have no (him 

1 RjoiL niWKtftndnirifc^iretfaeptiDcipalteniMoflniBanaeKbcdt*' 
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to be SO descnbed. At the same time we must admit the 
relativity of taste, and the fact that all gods {devas and Isvaras) 
are modelled after the likeness of men. 

It remains, then, to resolve the seemmg contradictions 
This is only to be accomplished by the use of more exact 
terminology So far have I spoken of “beauty” without 
defimng my meanmg, and have used one word to express a 
multiphaty of ideas But we do not mean the same thmg 
when we speak of a beautiful girl and a beautiful poem, it 
will be soil more obvious that we mean two different things, 
if we speak of beautiful weather and a beautiful picture In 
pomt of fact, the conception of beauty and the adjective 
“beautiful” belong exclusively to aesthetic and should only 
be used m aesthetic judgment. We seldom make any such 
judgments when we speak of natural objects as beautiful, we 
generally mean that such objects as we call beautiful are 
congemal to us, practically or ethically Too often we pretend 
to judge a work of art m the same way, calhng it beautiful if 
It represents some form or activity of which we heartily 
approve, or if it attracts us by the tenderness of gaiety of its 
colour, the sweetness of its sounds or the charm of its move- 
ment But when we thus pass judgment on the dance m 
accordance with our sympathetic attitude towards the dancer’s 
charm or skill, or the meanmg of the dance, we ought not to 
use the language of pure aesthetic Only when we judge a 
work of art aesthetically may we speak of the presence or 
absence of beauty, we may call the work rasavant or otherwise, 
but when we judge it from the standpomt of activity, practi- 
cal or ethical, we ought to use a correspondmg terminology, 
calling the picture, song or actor “lovely,” that is to say “lov- 
able,” or odierwise, the action “noble,” the colour “bnlhant,” 
the gesture “graceful,” or otherwise, and so forth. And it wdl 
be seen that m domg this we are not really judgmg the work 
of art as such, but only the matenal and the separate parts 
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of winch It 13 made, the actmtic* they represent, or the 
feeling* they cagirci*. 

Of coarse, when we come to choose mch work* of art to 
hvc wnh, there u no reason why we should not allow the 
fympatfactic and cthicaj cocsnfeiatiotis to our 

judgment. Why should the ascede mvitc annoyance by 
h a ngmg m. his cdl some representation of the nude, or tbe 
general select a luBahy to be performed upon the eve of 
battler When every ascetic and every sohher has become 
an axtJrt there will be no more need for works of art m the 
meanwhile ethical sclccoon of some land a allowahic and 
necessary But m tfaa sclccoon we most deady undcratand 
what we are domg, if we would avoid an infinity of error 
culminating m that type of senOmentahty which regards the 
useful, the stunohumg, and the moral dements m works of 
art as tbe cssenGat We ought not to forget that he who plays 
the Viliam of tbe piece may be a greater amst than he wl» 
play* the hero For beauty— m the profound words of Millet 
—does not anse firom the tubject of a work of art, but feom 
the nccanty that has been fdt of rcprcicntmg that lulgcct. 

We should only speak of a wod: of art as good or bad with 
referener to its acsthccc qoahty only the subject and the 
mfliifnal cif thc work OTc entangled m relativity In other 
words, to say that a work of art is more or lei* beautiful, or 
rasavanti is to define thc extent to winch it is a work of art, 
rather than a mere fllnstratioiL However important thc 
clement of sympathetic magic m such a wodc may be how- 
ever important its practical appbeations, it is not m these that 
Its beauty connits. 

Many have nghdy insisted that thc beauty ofa work of art 
IS independent of its subject, and truly thc humility of art, 
which ICS uupinition everywhere, is identical with die 
humility of love, which regard* alike a dog and a Brahman — 
and of to which thc lowest form a as significant as 
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the highest And this is possible, because it is one and the same 
undivided aU 

If a beauteous form we view 
’Tis His reflecnon shmmg through 

It will now be seen m what sense we are justified m speakmg 
of absolute beauty, and m identifying this beauty with God 
We do not imply by this that God (Who is without parts) has 
a lovely form which can be the object of knowledge , but that 
m so far as we see and feel beauty, we see and are one with 
Him That God is the first artist does not mean that He 
created forms, which might not have been lovely had the 
hand of the potter shpped, but that every natural object is an 
immediate realization of His bemg This creative activity is 
comparable with aesthetic expression m its non-vohtional 
character, no element of choice enters mto that world of 
imagmation and etermty, but there is always perfect identity 
of mtmtion-expression, soul and body The human artist who 
discovers beauty here or there is the ideal guru of Kabir, who 
“reveals the Supreme Spirit wherever.the mind attaches itself” 
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MOHAMMAD IQBAL 

(1877-1938) 

The formative currents of Iqbal’s thought were drawn from two 
very different sources One of these originates in the metaphysiaans 
and Sufi mystics of Persia; the other m the wntmgs of Goethe and 
Nietzsche The actual synthesis of these widely divergent streams 
that emerges m Iqbal’s poetry and philosophical works is, however, 



MU * m-igii rat mu nunTOiTuj Tutnre. Ji nas lometimo beta 

raggated dm Iqbd B primarily the poet of Iilaimc revival m Ittdu. 

Bat diB ii only t half-tnah. The tpp^ oftfa po e try b not Irm^ m 
any one commnnity and to r^ird him pnrrfy a t poet of hkm b 
to do Imn an mjmtice. It a weD to ronanber dm Iris early Urdu 
tongs ciproteJ m their fiiD poignancy all d^ yeammgi and tspna- 
donsofdienaaoentTndmi TMtKTfulH m, fh^t-Tmprwm TZLi\m 
enjoyed a populanty almost as great as dm of Bantam Chandra 
C h a tt ege e s Vanie Matartm fT lalntc thy Mother'*) In ha l arrr 
phase. It B troe, IqbaTt totv* came to be *«»v-iafrd with the advocates 
of Pan-hlamfim. Bat even there his approach to the problem was, 
m tbc last anilyu, aaentufly noc-commanal, ond it woold be 
a rmsiatc to rank him among the profnaional, nuddle-clas com- 
manal Vadmlrip “My object m my Peman books,** he ■wrote to 
Dr. Nkhobon, 'wlv) ha translated his Asrar^Khn^ (Se cr e ts of Self) 
mto F-nghih, “b not the advocacy of Idam I wanted to pot forth 
bc&re the yrocld a new soaal system, and of course it n unpossihle 
m this attempt to ignore a social ly item whose primary object is to 
abohsh all drstmaiocs of race, cokiar toegoe, and blood, and 
vdnch preacha anxvcmhty of the best land.** Whether the revival of 
sach a pure form of Iskm a t p ract i ca l proponocm, given the sodal 
CQndiQ^ of oar ittiv*, q opoi to qnatwn. Bat the validity or 
otherwise, of hn l e vi T a lgoc argoment docs not teem to afiect in 
any real Ktw the value of IqbaTs poetry or the qaahry cf hn 
tfmnghf The tignrfiratvi- of ha poctry denves from the 6ct dm it 
reflects a matore senribihty and embodies an eapenmee of tmtttaal 
richness and depth and hs phdos^ihical wtnmgs pottess a incaiurc 
of preasioo ami mnmHtTu»w rather rare in a country where diflusc- 
Tii«w is only TnTtfaVm for profimdity As he rcmirts m the cssa“ 
pahhshed m ibtt anthology — taken from Six l /iTu rct cm the Rew 
stTvdion ofRelighus Thot^hi in Idaw— it is dris ccocem for the coo 
Cr e t e d^ fintfi* riMf draws hnn to Islamic thooght. The complct 

works of Iqbal include 


The Semis ef 5 f(f{tramlmoD oCAsra^Kha^ 
R£Bmz-4-Beklm£ (Pe tmn ) 

Z^ntr-i-A^am (Penun) 

Bang^-Dera (Ueda). 


THC SPIRIT OF MUSLIM CUITURi: 


of Anjbu avciulcJ tl Hcncii a’ul 
rctunicd I In G\>J tint if I Ind rc'clvM tint po'ur. 

I jhoald never !n\c rttun'.Cvl " Thc*-^ nre the nerds oft 
grcit Mii5.lt, n ’^itnt. AhJvtl Qttddui oFCingoit In the whole 
range of Sufi I.terature Jt mil he proLahK diilmtlt to hnd 
word*; nh'ch, in a 'ingle <cntcncc, dt'clo'c tneh an acute 
jicrccpi.on o'* the {nvciiologinl didercticc Ivtucni the 
prophetic and the m^‘^tlc tvpes of con<.c:onMie'‘> The invstu 
dors not wish to return fiom die repose t'l “umtarv c\pcn- 
cncc' , and even nltcn lie does return, as hi must, Ins nluni 
docs not mean much for inanLind at large The propiiit's 
return IS creative lie rctunis to insert inniself into the swetp 
of nine vndi a \ lev. to control the forces of historv , and there- 
by to create a frcsli world of ideals For tlie ni)stic the rtpose 
of “unitarv e\pencncc” is soinithiiig final, for the prophet 
It IS the anal cning, w'ltlnn him, of world-shaking psychologi- 
cal forces, calailatcd to complete!) ov'crlnul tlic vvorltl of 
concrete fact The desire to see his religious experience trans- 
formed into a living world-force is supreme m the prophet. 
Thus Ins return amounts to a kind of pragmatic test of tlic 
valucofliis religious experience In its creative act ihi proplict’s 
willjudgcs bodi icsclfand die world of concrete fact m winch it 
endeavours to objccdf)' itself In penetrating the impervious 
matcnal before him die prophet discovers Inmsclf for himself, 
and unveils Inmsclf to the eye of Instory Another way of 
judging the value of a prophet’s religious experience, tlicrc- 
forc, would be to examine the type of manliood tliat he has 
created, and die cultural world that has sprung out of die 
spint of Ins message In this lecture I want to confine myself 
to the latter alone Tlic idea is not to give you a description of 
the achievements of Islam in the domain of knowledge 
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I want rather to fix yoor gaze on »omc of the ruling concepts 
of the culture of Islam m order to gam an msigfat mto th: 
proccas of ideation that underlies thern , and thus to a 
glimpse of the soul that found expr es si on through them. 
Before, however I proceed to do lo it a necessary to under- 
stand the cultural value of a great idea m Islam— I mean the 
finality of the mstitatioii of pcophethood. 

A prophet may be d efine d as a type of mystic consdoomcsi 
m which umtary cipencnce” tends to overflow its boun- 
daries, and seeks opportomtics of redirecting or rc6sluoniiig 
(he forces of collectivt life. In ha personality the fimte 
centre of hfe sinks mto his own infinite depda only to spnng 
up again, with fresh vigour to de stroy the old, and to dadotfc 
the new directicms of life. Tha contact with the root of hh 
own bang a by no means pccubar to man. Indeed the way in 
which the word ‘*Wahy" inspiration) a used m the Qonn 
shows due the Quran regards it as a umvenal property of life 
though lO nature and character a difierent at (hfigent stages 
of the evolutton of lift. The plant growin g freely m space, the 
anTtnfll developing a new organ to suit a new environincnt, 
and a human ba^ receiving light fitim the hmer depths of 
hfe , are all of inspiration varying m character according 
to the needs of the recipient, or the needs of the tpeda to 
which the reapknt bdongs. Now dunng die minority of 
mankmd psyduc energy develops what I call propbetjc 
consaousness — a mode of cccraomizmg individuaf thooght 
and choice by providmg ready-made jadgment*» choices and 
ways of action. Widi the birth of reason and criucal feculty 
ho w ev er life, m its own mtercst, inhibits the fonnaooo and 
growth of non-rational modes of consaonsnas through 
which psychic energy flowed at on earlier stage of human 
evolution. Man a primarily governed by pasnon and mstinct. 
Inductive reason, whidi alone m a ke s man master of his 
envirocimait, u an achievement and when once bom it must 
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be reinforced by inlubitmg tlie growth of other modes of 
knowledge There is no doubt tliat the anaent world pro- 
duced some great systems of philosophy at a time when man 
was comparatively primitive and governed more or less by 
suggestion But we must not forget that this system-buildmg 
m the anaent world was the work of abstract thought which 
cannot go beyond the systematization of vague rehgious 
behefs and traditions, and gives us no hold on the concrete 
situations of life 

Looking at the matter from this pomt of view, then, the 
prophet of Islam seems to stand between the anaent and the 
modem world In so far as the source of his revelation is 
concerned he belongs to the modem world In him life 
discovers other sources of knowledge smtable to its new 
direction The birth of Islam, as I hope to be able presently 
to prove to your satisfaction, is the birth of mductive mteUect 
In Islam prophecy reaches its perfection m discovering the 
need of its own abohtion This mvolves the keen perception 
that life cannot for ever be kept m leading strmgs, that m 
order to achieve friU self-consaousness man must finally be 
thrown back on his own resources The abohtion of pnest- 
hood and hereditary kmgship m Islam, the constant appeal 
to reason and expenence m the Quran, and the emphasis that 
it lays on nature and history as sources of human knowledge, 
are aU different aspects of the same idea of finahty The idea, 
however, does not mean that mystic expenence which quah- 
tatively does not differ from the expenence of the prophet, 
has now ceased to exist as a vital fact Indeed, the Quran 
regards both “Anfiis” (self) and “Afaq” (world) as sources 
of knowledge God reveals His signs m inner as well as outer 
expenence, and it is the duty of man to judge the knowledge- 
yielding capaaty of all aspects of expenence The idea of 
finahty, therefore, should not be taken to suggest that the 
ultnnate fate of life is complete displacement of emotion by 
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reason, Sacb a thmg is natter possible nor datable. Tic 
mteQcctnal value of the idea is that it to create an inde- 
pendent cntJcal atotodc towards myjtic experience by goicr- 
ating die behef that aB personal audionty rlatmmg j fii|)cr- 
natural ongtn^ has come to an end in the history of ttmo , 
Tta tmd of betefa a psychological force which mhibiti the 
growth of such authoncy Tltt fimction of the idea ts to open 
op Bvsb vzstai of knowledge m the domain of rmn * mner 
oq>eii,etice. Just as the first half of the formula of Tilam has 
created and fostered the ipint of a r pfTr:^) observation of 
man i outer expen enoe by drmong the forces of nature of 
that divnic character with winch cultures had dothed 


them. Mystic experience, then, howcvti nnusual and abnor- 
mal, must now be regarded by a Mmhm as a pcrfixtly 
natural cxpcnence, open to cnticai scrutiny hke other a sp ects 
of human expenenoe. Tins is dear fiom the prophet t own 
attitude towards Ibrw-Sayyads psychic agwicnccs. The 
function of Sufiism m ha< been to systematize nrystic 
cxpcnence though it most be admitted that Ibn-t-Khaldun 
was the only Mtnhm who approached it in a diorou^y 
scientific ipmt 

But mner experience is only one source of human imow- 
Icdgc. According to the Quran there arc two other sources 
ofhnowledge — nature and history and it is m tapping these 
sources of knowledge that the qant of Islam is seen at its best 
Tie Quran ices signs of the ultimate rcahty m the “sun, 
the moon, the lengthening out of ihadows the titer 
nation of day and night the variety of human colour and 

tongues, the alternation of the days of success and reverse 
among peoples” — m fact in^^the wh^ of nature as revealed 
to the scnse^ p erceptfoQ of man. And the Muslim s duty fa 
to reflect on these signs and not to pass by them ‘ as if he fa 
deaf and blind,” for he ”wbo docs not see these signs m thn 
life will remain blind to the reahdes of the life to come. 
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This appeal to the concrete combined \Mtli the slow realization 
that, according to die teachings of die Quran, the luiivcrse 
IS d)Tianiic m its ongin, finite and capable of increase, even- 
tually brought Muslim dunkers into conflict with Greek 
diought Mhich, m die beginmng of dieir intellectual career, 
they had studied wdi so much cndiusiasm Not realizing 
diat die spint of the Quran was essentially anti-classical, and 
puttmg full confidence m Greek dunkers, dieir first impulse 
was to understand die Quran m die light of Greek philosophy 
In wew of die concrete spint of the Quran, and die speculative 
nature of Greek plulosophy which enjoyed dieor)'’ and was 
neglectful of fact, this attempt was foredoomed to failure 
And It IS what follows dicir failure diat bruigs out die real 
spint of die culture of Islam, and lays die foundation of 
modem culture in some of its most important aspects 
Tins mtcUectual revolt against Greek plulosophy maiufests 
Itself in all departments of diought I am afraid I am not 
competent enough to deal wdi it as it discloses itself m madic- 
matics, astronomy and mcdicme It is clearly visible m die 
metaphysical thought of die Ash'antc, but appears as a most 
well-defined phenomenon in die Mushm criticism of Greek 
logic This was only natural, for dissatisfaction with purely 
speculative philosophy means the search for a surer mcdiod of 
knowledge It was, I think, Nazzam who first formulated the 
prmaple of “doubt” as the beginmng of all knowledge 
Ghazah further amplified it ili his Reuivtfication of the Sciences 
of Religion, and prepared the way for “Descartes’ Method ” 
But Ghazah remamed on the whole a follower of Anstode 
m logic In his “Qistas” he puts some of the Quramc argu- 
ments m the form of Anstotchan figures, but forgets the 
Quramc Sura known as Shu‘ara where the proposition that 
retribution follows the gainsaymg of prophets is estabhshed 
by the method of simple enumeration of histoncal instances 
It was Ishraqi and Ibn-i-Tairmyya who undertook a systc- 
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lefulitioii of Greek logic. Aba Bakr Ran was poiap* 
the first to endaze Arirtodc t first figure, and in oar own 
tunes hts objection, concaved m a thoroughly inductive 
spmt, has been refonnukted by John Stuart Mifi. Ibn-i-Haam, 
m ha Sivpe of Lc^ emphaiiM icnse-pcrceptioii as a source 
of knowledge and Ibn-i-Taimiyya, in hn Refutation of 
shows that mducoon is the only form of reliable argumenL 
Thus arose the method of observation and cxpcnmenL It was 
not a merely theoretical offiiir Al-Bemm s discovery of what 
WT call re-acGon time and Al Kmdi i discovery that sensation 
IS proportionate to the samulus, art instance* of its appheadoo 
in psychology It is a mistake to suppose that the experimental 
method a a European dis co v er y DQhnng tglh ns that Roger 
Baam i conceppons of saence are more just and dear than 
those of his celebrated namesake. And where did Roger 
Bacon re ca vc his saaiofic trammg t In the MnsHm univer- 
ctK* of Spam. Indeed, part V of hn Opus Af^ws, which h 
devoted to penpectivc, a pracdcaHy a copy of Ibn-i- 
Haidiam i Opdes, Nor a the book as a whole kekmg in 
evidences of rhn-t- H>ym i mflitffnrf: on lO author Europe has 
been rather slow to recognize the Islamic ongm of her 
tnfflnfir method. But full recogmdon of the 6ct has at last 
come. Let me quote one or two passages from Bnfiolts 
Making of Humanity 

It was ttnftfT ftirrr ftjcccsjao at the Oxford School that Roger 
Bacon Ir amrd Arabic and Araiac Saence. Ncuher Roger Bacon 
nor hu later luj my dde to be credited with having turo- 

method. Roger Bacon was no more than ooc 
f\f tTw» aposdcs^tfsMnillm. tdence and method to Ch rwn a n Europe 
and he never wcMjrd of dedaring that knowledge of Arabic md 
Ara bi c Saence w^^or hb oantemporana the only way to tiw 
knowledge. Disemifew as to who was the originator of the txpe^ 
menial mit hrd at part of the colossal ronrcprejoiiaaOT^ tix 

nn^ of Europcan^iviGzatJoo- The experimental method of 
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Arabs was by Bacon’s time widespread and eagerly cultivated 
throughout Europe. 

Saence is the most momentous contnbution of Arab avdization 
to the modem world, but its frmts were slow m npening Not 
until long after Moorish culture had sunk back mto darkness did the 
giant which it had given birth nse m his might It was not saence 
only which brought Europe back to life Other and manifold 
influences from the avihzation of Islam communicated its first glow 
to European hfe. 

For although there is not a smgle aspect of European growth m 
which the decisive influence of Islarmc culture is not traceable, 

1 nowhere is it so clear and momentous as m the genesis of that power 
which constitutes the permanent distmctive force of the modem 
world, and the supreme source of its victory — natural saence and 
the saentific spint. 

The debt of our saence to that of the Arabs does not consist m 
starthng discovenes of revolutionary theones, saence owes a great 
deal more to Arab culture, it owes its existence The anaent world 
was, as we saw, pre-saentific The Astronomy and Mathematics of 
the Greeks were a foragn importation never thoroughly acclimatized 
m Greek culture The Greeks systematized, generalized, and theorized, 
but the patient ways of mvestigation, the accumulation of positive 
knowledge, the mmute methods of saence, detailed and prolonged 
observation and experimental enquiry were altogether ahen to the 
Greek temperament Only m Hellenistic Alexandria was any approach 
to saentific work conducted m the anaent classical world. What we 
call saence arose m Europe as a result of new spint of enquiry, 
of new methods of mvestigation, of the method of experiment, 
observation, measurement, of the development of Mathematics m a 
form unknown to the Greeks That spint and those methods were 
mtroduced mto the European world by the Arabs 

The first important pomt to note about the spint of Mushm 
culture then is that for purposes of knowledge, it fixes its 
gaze on the concrete, the fiimte It is further clear that the 
birth of the method of observation and experiment m Islam 
was due not to a compromise with Greek thought but to a 
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prolonged intellectual warfiirc with it. In fict, the mflocncc 
of the Grccki who as Bn&olt sayi, were interested chiefly 
m theory not m fiict, tend e d rather to obscure the Mushm s 
vmon of the Quran, and for at least two ccntuncs kept the 
practical Arab t emp erament from asserting itself and coming 
to Its own. I want therefore dcflnitcly to eradicate the nns- 
understandmg that Greek though^ m any way detetmmed 
the character of Mmlim culture. Part of my argument you 
have seen part you will see presently 

Knowledge most begm with the concrete. It h the 
intellectual capture of and power over the crfflcn -te that makrt 
It possible for the mteJlect of man m pass beyond the concre te . 
As the Quran says 

O company of (hm and mm, if yoo om ov erp a n the boondi of 
the Heavm and the Earth, then orerpaai ^ by poutr alooe 
shall ye overp an them j 33). 

But the umvtrsc, as a collection of frnite things, presents 
itself as a kmd of island canted m a pure vaemty to winch 
otne, r^;arded as a sedes of mumally ezchmre moments, 
is no thing and docs nothing Such a vicon of the uraversc 
leads the reflecting mmd nowhere. The thought of a Imut to 
p wr^p nial space »nd nmo ftaggcts the mind. The finite, as 
such, IS an i^l ohstructmg Ac movement of the mmd or in 
order to ov er pass its bounds the mind must overcome scnal 
nmo and Ac pure vacuity of perceptual space. “And vcnly 
towards Ay God is Ac hmit, says Ac Quran. This vctk 
embodies one of Ac deepest thoughts m Ac Quran for it 
definitely suggests that Ac nlnmatg limit is to be sought not 
m Ac direction of stars, but m an infinite cosmic life and 
spmtuahty Now the mtcDectualjoumcy towards Ah ultinutc 
limit IS long and arduous and m An ^brt, too the thought 
of Islam appears to have moved in a direction entirely dificrcnt 
to Ac Greeks. The ideal of Ac Greeks, as Spenglcr tdls us. 
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was proportion, not infiiuty. The physical presentness of tlic 
finite wntli its well-defined hnnts alone absorbed tlic mind of 
die Greeks In die history of Mushm culture, on die other 
hand, we find diat bodi in the realms of pure intellect, and 
rehgious psychology, by winch term I mean higher Sufiism, 
the ideal revealed is die possession and enjoyment of die 
Infiiute In a culture, with such an attitude, the problem of 
space and time becomes a question of hfe and death 

One reason why the atomism of Demoentus never became 
popular in die world of Islam is that it involves the assumption 
of an absolute space The Ash'ante were, dicrefore, dnven to 
develop a different kind of atomism, and tried to overcome die 
difficulties of perceptual space m a mamicr similar to modem 
atonnsm On the side of madiematics it must be remembered 
diat smee the days of Ptolemy (a d 87-165) till die time of 
Nasir Tusi (a d 1201-74) nobody gave senous diought to 
the difficulties of demonstratmg die certitude of Euchd’s 
parallel postulate on the basis of perceptual space It was 
Tusi who first disturbed die calm winch had prevailed in the 
world of madiematics for a thousand years, and m Ins effort 
to improve the postulate realized the necessity of abandomng 
perceptual space He thus fiimished a basis, however shglit, 
for the hyperspace movement of our tune It was, however, 
Al-Berum who, m his approach to the modem mathematical 
idea of fimction saw, firom a purely saentific pomt of view, 
the uisuffiaency of a static view of the umverse This agam 
IS a clear departure from the Greek view The function-idea 
introduces the element of time m our world-picture It turns 
the fixed mto the variable, and sees the umverse not as bemg 
but as becoimng Spengler thinks that the madiematical 
idea of fimction is the symbol of the West of which “no 
other culture gives even a hmt” In view of Al-Ber urn’s 
generahzmg Newton’s formula of mterpolation from tngo- 
nometncal function to any fimction whatever, Spengler’s 
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daim ha no fbimdation m £ict The tramfbrmation of 
the Gwk concept of namher from pure magmtmJc to 
pure relation really began with Khawraznns movement 
from anthmeae to algebra. Ai-Bcnmi took a definite itep 
forward towards what Spenglex dcscribcj a dironologici 
number which ogjuhea the mmdi passage from bang to 
becoming Indeed, more recent dcvdopmcnti in European 
matbematia tend rather to dqinvc time of its hvmg himmal 
character and to reduce it to a mere rcprcscntatioa of space. 
That IS why Whitehead s view ofRdaGvity is likely to appeal 
to Muslim swdems more than that of Rw m m whose 
theory time loses its character of passage and mysteriously 
translates itself mto utter space. 

Side by ede with the progress of madicmatical thought m 
Islam we find the idea of evolimcm gradually ihapmg itself 
It was Jahiz who was the fiat to note the changes m binWifr 
caused by migraaons. later Ibn>}''Maikwaih, who was a 
contemporary of Ah-Bcnmi, gave it the shape of a more 
defimte theory and adopted it m his theological wotk— 
Al-Faur-ol-Aighar I rcprodoce here the sohiance of hh 
evolutionary hypotheso, not bccanse of its sacntific viiuc, 
but became of the light which it throws on die direction in 
whidi Moshm thought was moving 

According to Ibn-t-Madcwaih, plant-hlc at the lowest 
stage of evolution docs not need any seed for its birth tpd 
growth. Nor doa it papetuate its ipcacs by means of the 
seed. This kmd of plant4ifr diffias finm mmerals only m some 
hole power of movement which grows m h%her f orm s, and 
reveals itself further m that the plant spreads out its branches, 
and perpetuates rts speaes by means of the seed. The power 
of movemenr gradually gr o ws further until we reach trees 
which possess a trunk, leaves and Sevit. At a higher stage of 
evolution forms of plant-life which need better sod 

and climate for their growth- The last stage of devclopmcut 
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lA rcAchcd in vine nnci d-itc-|nlni wlmh 'lUJul, .t; ic were, on 
tlic thrcOiold of annual life In the t!itc-julni a dear ’^c\- 
dntincuon appear; Beside^ rooi'< and fibre; it dt\ clops 
somedunc which functions hie the aninn! brain, on ilic 
intepnn of which depends tlic life of the date-palm I his is 
tlie highest staec in the desclopincnt of plant-life, aiul a 
prelude to annual life 1 lie first forward step towards annual 
life IS freedom from eartli-rootcdncss, which is tlie germ of 
consctoiLs mosement Tins is tlie nmni sta^e of animahiy 
in whidi the sense of touch is the first, aiul the sense' ofsiglit 
IS die last to appear Whth the dc\ clopment of the senses the 
animal acquires freedom of moxcnicm.nsm tlie ease o( worms, 
reptiles, ants and bees Aninnhts readies its perfection m the 
horse among quadrupeds and the file on among birds, and 
finally arrives at the frontier of luimanira m the ape whidi is 
just a degree bclovc man in the scale of csohuion riirtiicr 
evolution bnngs phasiological ciiangcs witli a growing 
power of discnnunation and spirmiaht)' until humanity 
passes from barbansm to avihrauon 

But It IS really rchgious P5)diology, as in Iraqi and Khawaja 
Mohammad Barsa, whidi bnngs us much nearer to our 
modem w'a)^ of looking at tlie problem of space and time 
Iraqi’s \acw' of timc-stratifications I have gi\cn you before 
I will now give you the substance of his view's of space 

According to Iraqi die existence of some kind of space 
m relation to God is clear from die following verses of die 
Quran; 

Dost thou not see that God Imowcdi .all that is m the Heavens and 
all that IS m the Earth i Three persons spc.ak not privately together, 
but He IS their fourth, nor five, but He is dicir sixdi, nor fewer nor 
more, but wherever they be He is widi them (58 8) 

Ye shall not be employed m affairs, nor shall ye read a text out of 
the Quran, nor shall ye work any w'ork, but We will be witness 
over you when you are engaged thcrem; and the weight of an atom 
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on Earth or m Heaycn e»c*pcA not thy Lord not a there wej^dii 
that a ie« than thi or greater but it a in the Pcnpiciiom Book 
(ro 6a) 

Wc created man, and We know what ha totd whupertth to him 
and Wc arc Hoacr to hrm {hjn voa (so 15), 

Bat we most not forget that the worth pitxnmjty contart, 
and mutual separation, which apply to material bodies do 
not apply to God. Divme life o in touch with the whole 
univcoc on the analogy of the soul 5 contact with die body 
The soul u neither msde nor outadc the body nadiff 
proximate to nor s^iaratc from it. Yet its contact with every 
atom of the body a real, and it u impossible to concave this 
contact except by pemtu^ some hud of space which befits 
the subdeoca of the soot The cxutcncc of space m rclaaon to 
the hie of God, therefore, cannot be denied only we should 
carefully define the kmd of space which may be predicated 
of the Aboioteneas of God. Now there are three fands of 
space — the space of matetui bodiea, the space of immaterial 
bangs, and the space of God. Ihc space of marcnal bodia 
u farther dmded mto three kinds, first, the space of groa 
bodies of which wc predicate roominess. In this space move- 
ment takes tnne, bodies occtqjy thar respective places and 
rcsBt displacement Secondly the space of suhde bodies, 
c.g air and sound. In this space, too bodies rcaat each other 
and movement is mcasnrablc m terms of tune which, 
however appears to he difiercnt to the tunc of gross bodies. 
The air in a tube most be displaced before odicr air can enter 
)nm It and the time of toimd-wavcs is practically nothing 
compared to the tpne of gross bodies. Thirdly tve have the 
space of hght The light of the sun mstantly rcacha 
remotest limits of the «rdi. Thus m the vcloaty of light and 
sound, ome IS reduced ahnost to xero It is, therefore, dcM 
fiMt the space ©flight is difiercnt to the space of air and sound. 
There o, however a more cficcuvc argument than thm 
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Tlie light of a candle spreads in all directions in a room 
wndiout displacmg the air m the room, and dus shows that 
the space of hght is more subde than the space of air which has 
no entry mto die space of hght In view of the close proximity 
of these spaces, however, it is not possible to distinguish 
the one from the other except by purely intellectual analysis 
and spiritual expenence Agam m the hot water the two 
opposites — ^fire and water — which appear to mterpenetrate 
each other cannot, m view of their respective natures, exist 
m the same space The fact cannot be explamed except on 
the supposition that the spaces of the two substances, though 
closely proximate to eacli other are nevertheless distmct 
But while the element of distance is not entirely absent, there 
is no possibihty of mutual resistance m the space of hght The 
hght of a candle reaches up to a certam pomt only, and the 
hghts of a hundred candles mtermmgle m the same room 
without displacmg one another 

Havmg thus described the spaces of physical bodies pos- 
sessmg vanous degrees of subdeness Iraqi proceeds bnefly to 
desenbe the mam vaneties of space operated upon by the 
vanous classes of immatenal bemgs, e g angels The element 
of distance is not entirely absent from these spaces, for im- 
matenal bemgs, while they can easily pass through stone 
walls, cannot altogether dispense with motion which, 
accordmg to Iraqi, is evidence of imperfection m spintuahty 
The highest pomt m the scale of spatial freedom is reached 
by the human soul which, m its umque essence, is neither at 
rest nor m motion Thus passmg through the infinite vaneties 
of space we reach the divme space which is absolutely free 
from all dimensions and constitutes the meeting pomt of 
all infini ties 

From this summary of Iraqi’s view you will see how a 
cultured Muslim Sufi mtellectually mterpreted his spmtual 
expenence of time and space m an age which had no idea 
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of the thconca and concepo of mcxlcm jjiJ 

phyncs, Iraqi u really trying to reach the concept of ipacc u 
a dynamic appearance. Hfa mmd *ccm3 to be vaguely ttmgpKng 
■with the concept of apace as an infinite contracrara yet he 
was unable to «c the full injplicationi of ha thought partly 
becaose he was not a mathem^aan and partly bccatac ofhh 
natural prgudice m fiivour of the traditional Anitotchan 
idea of a fixed universe. Agam the interpenetration of the 
super-fpaaal “here and mpcr-etcmal now” m the nlnmafT* 
reality suggesti the modem notion of ipacc<tmc which 
Profiajor AlerandcT m his icetnres on “Spacer Unje, and 
Dcaty regards as the matnx of aH things. A keener msight 
into the nature of Pmf would have led Iraqi to ice that ome 
13 more funda menta l of the two and that it h not a mere 
metaphor to say as Proleoor Alocander docs say that time 
15 the mind of space. Iraqi concaves God t relation to the 
tnuvtne on the analogy of die relation of the human tool to 
the body but mareadofphilojoplncallyrcachiDg this poatron 
through a criticism of the spatial and temporal aspects of 
expenence, he srroply postulaug it on die baas of bs iptntml 
er pcngnrr- It o not suffiaent merely to reduce space and time 
to a vamshmg point-instant The philosophical path that leads 
to God as the ommpiychc of dtf universe lies throogh the 
N dneovery of hvmg thought as the ultimate pnnaplc of 
space-tune. Iraqi s mmih no douht, moved m the right 
direction but hu Anstotchan prgodiccs, coupled with a 
lack of psychological analysis, blocked his progress. Whh 
ha view tiut divine tune a utterly devoid of change— a 
view obvioasly based on an inadequate analysis of consaous 
cxpcnencc-Ht was not posable for him to discover the 
rdanon between dmne time and icnal time and to rcadi 
throogh tha discovery the essentially Islamic idea of con- 
tinuous creation winch means a growing universe. 

Thus all Imes of Muslim thought c uuvci ge on a dynamic 
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conccpooii of die uimcrsc Tins mcw is furdicr reinforced 
by Ibn-i-MaskwTiiii’s dicor)” of bfc as an cvolutionar}^ move- 
ment, and Ibn-i-Klialdun’s view of lustor)’’ Histor)'' or, m the 
language of the Quran, “die da) s of God,” is die durd source 
of human knowledge according to die Quran. It is one of the 
most essential teaclimgs of die Quran diat nations arc col- 
leen vely judged, and suffer for dicir imsdecds here and now 
In order to establish diis proposition die Quran constandy 
cites histoncal instances, and urges upon the reader to reflect 
on the past and present experience of mankind 

Of old did We send Moses widi Our signs, and said to lum, 
“Bring forth diy people from the darkness into the light, aiif} rewind 
them of the days of God “ Vcnly, m this are signs for every patient, 
grateful person (14 5) 

And among those whom we had created arc a people who guide 
others with truth, and m accordance thcrcwntli act justly. But as for 
those who treat Our signs as lies, JVc gradually bring them down by 
means of which they know not, and though I lengthen their days, verily, 
My slrategem is effectual (7 181) 

Already, before your tunc, have precedents been made Traverse 
the Earth then, and iee what hath beat the end of those who falsify the 
signs of God I {3 131) 

If a wound hath befallen you, a wound like it hath already befallen 
others. We alternate the days of successes and reverses among peoples 

(3 134) 

Every nation hath its fred period (7 32) 

The last verse is rather an mstance of a more specific 
histoncal generalization which, m its epigrammatic formu- 
lation, suggests the possibihty of a saentific treatment of the 
hfe of human soaeties regarded as organisms It is, therefore, 
a gross error to think that the Quran has no germs of a 
histoncal doctrme The truth is diat the whole spint of the 
Prolegomena of Ibn-i-Khaldim appears to have been mainly 
due to the inspiration winch the author must have received 
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from die Quram Evm m Im jnclgmcnts of rTi3n>~r-^ he u, 
m no iimli degree, mdebted to the Quran. An mttincc m 
pomt is hu long paragraph devoted to an ettimatc of the 
character of the Arab* ax a people. The wdiole paragraph jj a 
mere omplifrcation of the following ver»cj of dw Quran 

The Arabi of the doert arc most itoat m tmbehef and darimn- 
latwn and hfcrher it a that they thonld be nT n \ T :t [i« of the lawi 
■which God hath »mt down to 15* Aposde and God b Knowiua 
Wile. 

Of the Arab* of the daert there are loinc who m - V n n what they 
expend in the caoac of God a* tffliate, arid waft ibr aotne change of 
fortnne to bcfidl you • change for evil bcfidl thcml God h 
the Hearer the Emwct ^ p8 pp). 

However the i nte r o t of the Qnran m history regarded ai 
a xoorce of hi,iman knowledge, catcndi ihrthy than mere 
mdkanoos of htstonol gcocraluanom. It hax given us one 
of the most fandamental pnnaplo of htstoncal cnoastn. 
Stnee accuracy m recording £tcts which consetute the mateml 
of history rs an mdiipcniablc condition ofhistory as a xaence, 
and an accurate knowledge of fiefs oitimafely depend* on 
those who report them, the very fiot principle of historical 
dmasm a that die r^wrtcri pciional character a an Im- 
portant fictor m judging ha temmony The Quran lays 

O beheven/ if any bad man come* to yoo with a report, deaf 
it op at once (49 6) 

It IS the application of the principle ewhodied w das 
verse to the reporter! of die Trophet s traditions out of whtdi 
were gradually evolved die canons of hatoiical cntica sm . The 
g r owth of historical xense m Tdam a a fisemating sulgcct. 
TTie Quranic appeal to cxpcncncc, the necessity to ascettam 
the exact xaymgs of the Prophet, and the desire to fumah 
permanent sources of mspiratioo to postenty— all these forces 
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contributed to produce such men as Ibn-i-Ishaq, Taban and 
Mas‘udi But lustor)’, as an art of finng die reader’s iniagma- 
tion, IS only a stage in die development of lustory as a 
genuine science The possibility of a scientific treatment of 
lustoty means a wder experience, a greater matunty of 
practical reason, and finally a fuller realization of certain basic 
ideas regarding die nature of life and time These ideas are in 
the mam two, and bodi form the foundation of die Quramc 
teaclung 

1 The unity of human origin “And We have created 
you all from one brcadi of life,” sa) s the Quran But die 
perception of life as an orgamc unity is a slow achievement, 
and depends for its growdi on a people’s entry into die main 
current of world-events Tins opportuiuty was brought 
to Islam by the rapid development of a vast empire No doubt 
Clinsaamty, long before Islam, brought the message of 
cquahty^ to niankmd, but Clinstian Rome did not nsc to the 
full apprehension of the idea of humanity as a smgle organism 
As Flint nghdy says, “No Christian wntcr and still less, of 
course, any other m the Roman Empire, can be credited 
\vith havmg had more than a general and abstract conception 
of human umty ” And smee die days of Rome the idea does 
not seem to have gamed much m depdi and rootage m 
Europe On die other hand the growth of temtonal national- 
ism, wth Its emphasis on what is called national cliaracter- 
istics, has tended rather to kill the broad human element m 
the art and htcraturc of Europe It was qmte otherwise widi 
Islam Here die idea was neither a concept of philosophy nor a 
dream of poetry. As a soaal movement the aim of Islam was 
to make the idea a hvmg factor ui the Muslim’s daily hfe, and 
thus silendy and imperceptibly to carry it towards fuller 
fiiution 

2 A keen sense of the reahty of time, and the concept of 
life as a continuous movement m time It is this conception 
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of life and time whict a the mam pomt of mtcrcrt m Iba-H 
Khaldma’s view of hutory and which jiutifiej Hmt s etdogy 
that Plato Anrtodc, Angastmc were not hi5 peen, and all 
other* were tmworthy of bang even mcntlcaied alopg with 
ImiL From the ronark* that I have medg above I do not 
mean to throw doubt on the ongmahty of Ibiw Khaldun. 
All that I mean to *ay n chaf, mnpd/*nng the daecGoa m 
whmh the culture of Islam had unfolded its^ only a Muslim 
could have viewed history ai a contmuom, collective movc- 
mait, a real inevitable dcvelopmoit m time. The pomt of 
interest m thu view of history u the way m which Ihn-j- 
Khaldun concave* the process of change. Hb cooetpoon a 
of mfimte importance because of the implication that hbtory 
as a contmuous mervement m Dme, is a genuinely creative 
tnovemenc and not a movcmait whose path a already 
de ter mined. Ibn-t-EhalduQ was not a metaphystrun, Indeed 
he was hostile to metaphyca. Bat m new of the namrr of 
his conccpQon of tirae be may &iily be r^arded as a fore- 
runner of Bergson. I have already dismssed the mtcflcctual 
antecedent* of this conception m the cnltmal history of 
T|Um. The Quranic view of the “altcmation of day and 
night as a symbol of lie ultiinam rcabty which “appears m 
a fresh g^ory every moment, the tcndaicy m Muslim meta- 
phyna to regard tunc as objective. Ibn-nMaskwaih * view 
of life a* an evolutionary movement, and lastly Al^Bcnim * 
di-fmifg approati to the cooceptioc of nature as a process 
of becoming— all thts consticot^ the intellectoal Inh e ritanc e 
of rburi-Khaldan. His chief ment ha m hi* acute pcnxptwfl 
of^ and systamtic ciprcsnon to the ipirit of the cultural 
movement of which he was a most bajhant pro^oct In the 
Wort of Ini genius the antwiasncal tpmt of the Quran jcorcs 
jtj final victory over Gmcfc thought for with the Greeks tunc 
was ather nn p -al, as m Plato and Zeno or moved in a erde, 
aj m Herachtm and the Stoics. 'Whatever may be the cntcnco 
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by winch to judge die forward steps of a creative movement, 
the movement itself, if conceived as c)'chc, ceases to be 
creative. Eternal recurrence is not ctcnial creation, it is 
eternal repetition. 

We arc now in a position to see die true significance of die 
intellectual revolt of Islam against Greek philosophy The fact 
that dus revolt onginatcd in a purely theological interest 
shows that the anti-classical spint of the Quran asserted itself 
m spite of diosc who began widi a desire to interpret Islam 
m the light of Greek thought 

It now remains to eradicate a grave misunderstanding 
created by Spenglcr’s widely read book, The DeJiue of the 
West His two chapters devoted to die problem of Arabian 
culture constitute a most important contribution to die 
ailtural history^ of Asia They arc, how'cvcr, based on a com- 
plete misconception of die nature of Islam as a religious move- 
ment, and of die cultural activity which it initiated Speng- 
ler’s mam diesis is diat each culture is a specific organism, 
havmg no point of contact wadi cultures diat histoncally 
precede or follow it hidccd, according to lum, each culture 
has its owm pecuhar way of lookmg at dungs which is entirely 
inaccessible to men belonging to a different culture In his 
anxiety to prove this diesis he marshals an ovcrwhelnuiig 
array of facts and mtcrprctations to show diat die spint of 
European culture is dirough and dirough anti-classical And 
this anti-classical spint of European culture is entirely due to 
the specific gemus of Europe and not to any inspiration she 
may have received from the culture of Islam which, according 
to Spengler, is thoroughly “magian” ui spini and character 
Spengler’s view of the spint of modem culture is, m my 
opimon, perfeedy correcL I have, however, tned to show m 
these lectures that the anti-cIassical spint of the modem world 
has really arisen out of the revolt of Islam against Greek 
thought. It IS obvious that such a view cannot be acceptable 
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to Spcnglcr for if it ix pomhlc to show that the anti-classical 
spirit of motlcni culture is due to the mspiration which it 
received from the culture immediately prectthng it, the whole 
argument of Sp cn g lcr regarding the complete mntTral inde- 
pendence of cultural growdis would coDapjc. I am afraid 
Spcnglcr I amiety to establish tfali tlvm has oonq)lctcly 
perverted ha vision of Tdam g cultural movement. 

By the ezpiesuon “magian cnlturc" Spcnglcr mfaTi< the 
common culture associated widi what he afh magun group 
of rchgions, L.C. Judaism, ancient Chaldean rchgioo, Bady 
Christianity 21ofoastnaniim and Idam. That a magun crust 
has grown over Iskm, I do not deny hidccd, my rnam 
purpose m these lectures has been to secure a vision of the 
spint of Islam as emancipated from its magran overlayings 
vdneh, m my optmon, have misled Spcnglcr His ignorance 
of Mushm thoo^ on the problem of tone, as well as of the 
way m which the T asafreecEntreofe:q>esence,hasibimd 
c j ^ r e ssi ofl m the religious cxpcnauxs of Islam, is nmply 
appalhng Instead ofsecking light fix>m the history of Mashm 
thought and experience, he prefers to base his judgment on 
vulgar behefr as to the b^mning and end of time. Just imagine 
a man of nu p j w helming learning fiuchng support for the 
siqjposcd fe taWn of Tdam m fudi Eastcm expresnons and 
proverbs as the “vault of tunc,” and ev'eiythmg has a tunc I 
However on the ongm and growth of the concept of tiine 
m Tdam, ipnd on tbc hunun ego as a free power I have said 
enough m lectures. It is obvious that a full examination 
of Spcnglcr s view of T»1am, and of the culture that grew out 
of It will require a irfiolc volume. In addition to what I have 
said before, I ihaD oficr here one more observation of a 
general nature. 

'The of the prophetic teaching.” **>■* Spcnglcr 

is already magian. There is one God — be He called 
Ahxmnaxda, or Marduk-Baal— who is the pnnaple of good, 
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and all otlicr dcmcs arc citlicr impotent or evil To tins doc- 
trmc there attadicd itself die hope of a Mcssiali, ver)’- clear in 
Isaiali, but also bursting out cvcr)'\vhcrc dunng die next 
centimes, under pressure of an inner iiecessit) It is die basic 
idea of magian religion, for it contains implicitly die concep- 
tion of die i\orld-liistoncal struggle between good and 
c\nl, Midi the power of evil prevailing in die middle penod, 
and die good fnialh triumphant on die day of judgment ” 
If diis view of die propheoc teaching is meant to apply to 
Islam It IS obwously a misrepresentation The point to note 
IS diat die magian adnutted the existence of false gods; 
only he did not turn to worship them Islam denies die very 
existence of false gods In diis connection Spengler fads to 
appreaatc die cultural value of die idea of die finality of 
prophethood in Islam No doubt, one important feature of 
magian culture is a perpetual attitude of expectation, a 
constant looking forward to die commg of Zoroaster’s 
uiiboni sons, die Mcssiali, or die Paraclete of die Fourth 
Gospel I have already indicated the direction m which die 
student of Islam should seek die cultural meaning of the 
doctrine of finality m Islam It may furdicr be regarded as 
a psychological cure for die magian attitude of constant 
expectation wluch tends to give a false incw of lustory 
Ibn-i-Khaldun, scemg the spmt of Ins own view of lustory, 
has fully cnocized and, I beheve, finally demohshed die 
alleged revclational basis m Islam of an idea similar, at least 
m Its psychological effects, to die ongmal magian idea which 
had reappeared m Islam under the pressure of magian thought 
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Hic HodTJc G Rajagopalachan. ftime Mmutcr of Madtaj, coma 
&om a middle-clati Braluntn £nnityof Sotidi Tnf^ia. He gave op ha 
legal profenioa, and joktcd tfac fiat Sttyagraha movement of the 
twenoa, m wiudi he pkyed a very prominent part. He has been 
smcc then dosely assooiced with Mihaima Gandhi, whose pnn- 
aples of truth m pohoa and aoo-violqice in tecon hare beaxnc 
hu creed. He has wnttm books on Socrates and Marcm Aordim, 
and also on the Gna and the Upannhads. He is aho a very fine 
short-ctory wm e m T amil The fidlowing paga are taken fitnn ha 
Jail Diary written donng ha impnsomnent after the fint ipao-ai 
SaiycgraJia. 



I 


JAIL COJVIPANIONS 

It IS a rare pnvilege to live safely m such strange company 
On one side, passing over Md. Ghouse, are always two or 
three men sentenced by revengeful courts or under disaphn- 
ary jurisdiction of the j ad supermtendent to sohtary and dark 
cells A thick wooden door is drawn over the ordmary 
barred ceU-door to keep off hght and air What is left is the 
hole m the opposite wall and two tmy round holes m the 
roof leadmg mto the curved tubmg supposed to act as venti- 
lators The warders are less cruel than the regulations, and 
often leave the wooden door undrawn when they do not 
expect the Supermtendent to come and see I am placed m 
one of these rooms But the wooden door is not drawn 
Just now there is a young Mussulman lad of Ambur, sturdy, 
bnght and handsome as made by God and condemned to 
this kmd of imprisonment by man, for some outburst of 
animal spmts, some assault m company with fiiends (or it 
may be for a more serious deviation from the law), and he 
says he is now kept m a sohtary cell, locked m day and mght 
except for a few mmutes to take m his food and water thnce 
a day, and a heavy wooden door is drawn across the iron 
bars of the cell-door and bolted, so that God’s hght and air 
may not reach him. Luckily there is a hole m the wall rune 
mches m height and a yard long, which is not provided with 
any wooden or other shutter, but is only barred Next is a 
Mopla undergomg by jad rules a month’s sohtary confine- 
ment m the course of his ten years’ sentence of hard labour 
for manslaughter. He is not shut out from hght by the 
wooden door, but only locked m 

On the other side, beyond Sastnar’s cell, are four young 
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tncii awattmg death at the gaSo'wi. Kept m clojcst confine- 
ment, tinder xpeoal guard day and night; sturdy youtb wfeo 
arc 05 chccrfiil as soldicn m a cantonment, iways nttnjg 
dose a gain st the cefl-door for it u the nearest approach m 
fieedom and fight, and doing nothmg, counting the hours 
and the tcdioco days that keep pending then routine pctnrais 
to Goveiument. ‘Ihey watch, and sometuncs jeer at in 
natoraljcaJoasy os I move atom without a guard, ayoying 
comparaavcloxunci such as gomgto thetaptohadieorwash 
my dish or bong water and pass m fiont of them, a Brahmin, 
cicanand m wince dothc* as if to mock at t hnr coadmon.Frotii 
bc hm d my cell coma the conipnt chatter and the monotoc- 
otis jokes with which another set of condemned unforttmatti 
pass their days awamng the gallows. I have not seen their 
&cea foe I should not ttroU bchmd tha block though the 
compound u (he tame but their vceca their foul langnagt 
and oft-repeated attempts at homonr and their tyrajaccal 
piayen in desperaaon, and cttcrances of God’s name, are u 
famdttr tx> mc 85 the actrvitia of fcBow tenants of die same 
house should be. The most prosaic thing u the chatter of 
warden keeping guard over the cemdemned men and at 
mghn It rcadKa an intolerable pitch. If I complain, the chief 
vrarder will, I suppose, punish tfacm or at least prohibit them 
from TTiylmg nouc, not out of d efe rence for my deep but 
because scutna should not ayoy diemse^va by chatting 
according to the jail rules. Bat thn would be only to make 
myself a hated object among dicsc poor semi-starved fdkws, 
who threk they arc fine men, but have to hve die same hfc 
as the pnsonets over whom they arc s u ppo sed to keep guard. 

Then at dead of night coma the convict mght-watchmsn s 
heavy tread (for hu shoo are iD-fittmg and heavy) Himsdf 
a poJoncr often for a long time for murder or other bcmCKB 
offence, watch after watch, he stands in front of my cell 
and throws the light of his lantern into it to see if I have 
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escaped or am safe inside* These convict overseers and 
convict mglit-watdimen are a cunous hcirarchy worthy of 
study They are given white clothes reaclimg to the ends of 
arms and legs and unhke the ordinary pnsoners a leather belt 
and a white head-gear The convict number instead of hangmg 
by a string round the neck on a shabby disc is engraved on a 
httle brass shield pinned to the vest on the nght chest and kept 
shining like a medal or odier emblem of honour The higher 
ranks of this hierarchy go with a baton as an emblem of 
disaphne and power. The convict-warder gets his nce-food, 
and, I understand, a rupee a month, winch is banked for him 
without mterest against his day of release That is his pay for 
his work They get remissions from four to eight days m the 
month, almost all the arduous work, mcludmg supervision 
over prisoners’ work and watch at mghts is got out of these 
convict ofEaals, and they are effiaent according to the ideals 
of the Prison Code, for any disobedience, impertmence, 
dehnquency, default or displeasure means summary removal 
firom the convict hierarchy and degradation to the state of 
convict prisoner over whom they had just before exercised 
such tyranmc disaphne This fall is so much dreaded that the 
convict warder is prepared to do anythmg to avoid it Hence 
the effiaency. This is the slave system made self-supportmg, 
even m the matter of supervision. . 

With to-day, I have been one month m jail In time-values 
also, the prison is not the same as outside 
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BOOKS 

Aj I am engaged m spuming die thought strihci me that 
perhaps many fiiends if they saw me would wonder how I 
could thus watte my time over work which gnh and iUrteratc 
persons may well do but which surely is not mwnf for mm 
with brains and a high d^rcc of education. There arc so many 
books I have not read. If I kept reading th^m nn one would 
accuse me of nmspcudmg my time. However when one 
scnoualy counden the matter one most come to tins coo- 
dunon that at a of life when yon know for certam that 
additional learning will only make yon die more learocd and 
not serve to enable you furdher to do anydrmg useful to man- 
kind or to correct yourself in character m any new manner 
not hitherto vouchsafed to you, it is a mere selfcndulgaice 
and folly to be reading bcKtks. Under the draunttances, 
belpmg to produce a yard of doth or a handful of food a a 
much more menconous and proper act than merdy to acquire 
knowledge, winch you know will be stenlc and pass away 
with you. Those who read or c o nv e rs e or think m order to 
produce something new and leave it to niankmd for what it 
is worth have good reason so to spend thar time. But why 
should I who cannot compose any song poem or book, keep 
reading and reading for ever simply because it ts the habit of 
the educated when I can ipm and add to the doth 

produced m our country I 

The Tnnnr and of dic wcdditig in the Jailor t house u 

the air as I nt on my bed praying m my cell after 
lock-up I fine) I see the bos) crowd of men, women and 
children hurrying up and down and helping to make the 
none and happiness of the wedding What a stveel world full 
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of love and happiness If we but took care to hvc m God’s 
way, how happy we could all be Can’t we teach every 
man and woman and child to pray for more love and yet 
more love bemg sent down to sweeten hfe m this world 
for all ? 
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ANTS AND FLIES 

I cannot get tte flicj out of the neighbourhood of my person 
or my mmd. Flia and ants arc two fiicnds da^mg to the 
memory of earliest duldhooi Tnt^egd, I can t sec one of these 
poor little riling* without thmVmg of mj mother as she svas 
when I was a child. I remember the pleased wonderment 
with which I ob s erved the ways and mannen of th^ httle 
fticnds of my childhood, at a penod after which my memory 
is blank for many a year The ano became the subject of 
shght hatred and anger when they began to hhe -somrfinvs 
and sometimes stole my sweets. Not so the fly It was a 
htde fnend which daimed my childhood t unalloyed afev 
Qon till much later the setennsts came and pngudiced our 
mmd so dreadfully agamsc die £y What a beuafiil doctnse 
calculated to bring about rmr p »»^al chanty is the theory of 
traramigratioiL My mother taught rt to me as absolute truth. 
When my mother died, widi her the truth that she gave me 
also difd and doubt and atheism and anarchy took its p l a c e. 
If young men could be made to believe m dm doettfue 
Tnakmg of It a livc truth, not a theory for mere dnputation, 
how much leii hatred and cruelty there would be lhati there 
is now 

Somehow my mother floats over my mmd and sweetens 
my thoughts to-day She could not imagme that her dnld. 
her pndc and hope, would be in a commem jail, impnsoned 
and locked up undtt a mne-foot arch- f can 6ncy to mjsdf 
all the pleasure of <-Yplarnmg to her the necessity and beauty 
of this redonon and this struggle. 
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"Tlic practiol bctnng of philoiophy on life,” dcdara 'proftaor 
RafThatmhmn, **bccame my cental t nfw r ii - fixm the hmr I took 
tip the study of the fohjcct.** 'Hie rcimik iQastntcs admiahly the 
nature of hn interest and work philosophy m the broadest *****^, 
has been his pamcnlar element. Profi^r Radhakrfahnsn, who 
occupies the Chair of CocnpaatiTe Religioii and Edna at Oxford 
and represents India on die hitemagonal Committee for Tnh4Wfm1 
Co-operation, has dev o te d himself' for more dtati twenty yeao to 
the task ofmterpretmg the Hindo view oflife to the West a^ making 
Tnrban philosop^ known beyond the bordos of India. To dm task 
be bnngs a keen mtellect, a rcmatkably topple mmd which is at 
home ctjnaliy m the Fastem and Western systems of metaphysks 
tndrehgkai, and #n mrrrti dw-bTitng i-r pArifin. Hit nrtra podricp may 
best be drfmr-d as modernized Vedanoe Tdiplar^ , *Tid he has ex 
poqnded dm pidlosopiiT wrth oonsidcrahk force m his ikafirf 
VieiPefUfe ^ccnciaii£ngicaionofwh3ciDgivenbere.Proft»r 
Radhakznlman t major weeks are 

htdian Pkllasophj (a vot, G Allen & Unwm.) 

The Reign of Relighn in Ccmtmpcferj Pfdlox/fitj 
The Hbuk VTev ^Ufe (G Alkn & Unwm.) 

East end Wat h Rdig^ (G Alkn & Unwin.) 
KaSd^ or the Future cf Cjrilbceticru 
The Reli^on We AW 



GOD 


The histoncal world of becoming is mcapable of explanation 
from within itself It is this fact diat is brought out by the 
famous “proofs” for die existence of God They may not 
be able to offer a logical demonstration of the existence of 
God, but when the conviction anses odierwise they will help 
us to understand its rationahty The frmction of reasoning is 
not so much proof as the determmation of an mdetermmate 
object The rcahty of God expenenced by the mystics is 
found to be quite compatible with saentific facts and logical 
reasonmg based on diem 

The madequacy of naturalism shows that the world process 
with Its order and creativity requires for its explanation a 
creative power For however far we may travel backwards 
m space or tune, we cannot jump out of space or time, and 
we cannot account for space-time structure The rationahty 
of the umverse suggests that the creative power is mmd or 
spirit There is no reason why we should identify it with 
vital force or life, as Bergson suggests, and not with spint, 
for spint IS the highest we know Descartes’ argument is well 
known Smce we do not owe our own existence either 
ongmally or from moment to moment to ourselves or other 
bemgs hke ourselves, there must be a primary and funda- 
mental cause, God God is not the cause m the ordmary 
sense, for that would be to make him an event withm 
the senes of events The cause of the world creation hes 
in a sense outside itself, God is pnor to the world, but 
not in any temporal sense He is the logical pntts of the 
world 

The ultimate creative energy of the umverse is one and 
not many, for nature is too closely kmt to be viewed as a 
scene of conflict between two or more powers The first 
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pnnciplc of the nnmoe posscoo tmlty comaomnen and 
pnonty of existence. 

'Hic telcologicaj argoment suggests tint it b creative will 
and porpoic. The cnMas variety of world lends jtsdf 
to die service of spmt Tlic argument agaimt purpose in 
cvdntioii 15 that the purpose or mmd does not appear to 
lea m from its mistakes. Snt if the end of the cosmic process 
n etc perfecting of honun pcrsonahocs endowed wii free- 
dom frirough the procea of maj and error tha eJement of 
tmoertamry and adventurousness b bound to be pi r^ j i t m 
the universe. The purpose a working withni the frame of 
cventj. In spite of ngot of lack of dengn, there a a general 
trend m cvolunon towards ipeafic forms not yet realized. 
The immanent purposivcnai of the world a not meomatent 
with the presence of evil, ugliness and error They are not, 
as McTaggart says, too bad to be true or actual. Possibly 
they are necessary for the greater good of (he jngn of law 
m the unrverse. The overwhelming goodness of the uuveoe 
requires its orderednets, and that may mean acute sufrbing 
and such other frets of crpenencc which are seanmgly 
i f re con olable with Ac purpoovencss of the universe. If 
what we sec of man s life u ali there u to see, if there h no 
life before the cradle or beyond the grave, possibly we may 
not be able to mabliyh the preponderant goodness of the 
wodd achieved at die cost of intense sufrenng and mtokraH* 
evil The ptmaplcs of Karma and rebtrth suggest to m that 
the value of the world is not m any way afiected by the 
flctualrty of evil, error and ughnesa. The universe is one where 
tbw are transmuted mto thar opposites through a 


gradual process. 

''ftom the reality of ipintual experience and of the fimetko 
of rc^on we can legitiinatcly infer the reahty of the enviroo- 

mat^berc the fimcoon fc* lo me. We have jcra that tk 
object imiTifaecnviroiuricnt go together and the two may be 
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our cipcncncc b illusory thougb every danent of it has a 
degree of reality accordi^ to tfce extent to wticli it tnrr,rd t 
m express ing tl^ nature of tte real 
The conception of God as -wisdom, love and goodacn is 
not a mere abstract demand of thooght but is the coccrctc 
reality which satufics the rchgiom danand. If vn combine 
the ideas -we are led to pent from the (hficrent dirccticns of 
metaphysics, morals and religion, we obtain the character 
of God as the primordial mind, the loving redeemer 
the holy judge of the universe. The Hindu conception of 
God as Brahmi, Vljqu and Srva lUustratcs the triple character 
Brahma is the primordial nature of God. He is the *Tioine” 
of the conditions of the possibihty of the world, or of the 
eternal objects" m Whitehead s phrase. If the laucaial order 
of the u ni ve r se reflects the mmd of God, that mind a pnor to 
the world. But the thoughts of Brahmi,^ or the prunordal 
mind, should become the things of the world. This process of 
tnuufomuoon of ideas mto the plane of space>time is a 
gradual one which God assists by his power of prodocave 
and self-commomcattve life. In the world process all dungs 
yearn towards thor ideal forms. They struggle to throw off 
tbrir imperfections and reflect the patterns m the divuic mmi 
As immanent m the process, God becomes the gindc and the 
ground of the progress. He is not a mere spectator but a 
sharer m the travail of the world. God as ® sacrifice 


He IS mnfrn nomly engaged m opposing every tendency m 
the iTni v mff whidi Tnalm for cTTOf ugluiess and evil, which 
arc not mere abstract possibilities, but concrete forces givmg 
reality to the cosmic strife. God pours forth the whole wealth 
of ha love to actuahic ha vntcsittoins for \is He takes up the 
burden of hclpmg us to resist the forces of evil, error and 
ughness, and transmute them into truth, beauty and goodness. 


' fa dfaanct&tm Brahman, the Absohfc 


fplnt. 
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the freedom of man mtrodoccs an cloncnt of uncertamty 
The rtniggle i5 not a parade, nor is Imtory a mere pageant. 
Though God is ever ready to help os, our mqndity and 
selfiihnen erect bamcn agamst die perastent operation of 
hii love. 

The view that God as love will see to it that the plan 
su cc e eds is not to be confiacd with the doctnne of absolute 
predestination, which may be mteiprcted as overthrowing 
human freedom and paralysmg mord effort. After all, it a 
the fight that gives life ita value and not the oltimate result, 
and even the consummation of the result a contmgent on 
the pasnon with which human individuals work for the 
cause. The hope a there, that even the most wilful will 
respond to the loug-suffenng love of God. Though he a 
ever working m the hearts of mm and drawmg thgm towards 
hnradfi there arc occanona when we withhold the response 
and m a ke the ntuanon senom. When die hold of G^ on 
the wodd becomes precanous, ha love, which a constant, 
nuuufesti itself m a stnknig way According to the Chnsoan 
rchgion, when the ctuatiota became desperate it a said that 
God once sent a deluge which very nearly destroyed all 
mankmd and on another occasion ha only-begotten 
Son. It docs not mMn that the love of God a an accidental 
qaahty brought into manifestation by tbc fell" of man. 
We need not think that God comes to our rescue nmply 
because creadon has gone off the rails. I.ovc belongs to the 
very core of God s being Utter and complete iclfgiving a 
the nature of dmue activity though the power to benefit 
by It depends on the capacity of the reapients. 

The redemptive fim^on of God a an mccssant activity 
though It becomes emphasized when the moral order is 
sharply disturbed. God manifests Himself m striking forms 
whenever new adjustments have to be brought about These 
ipcoal revclauons arc in Hindu mythology avaiSrs 
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or descents of God The popular view holds that, when 
darkness gathers, the waters deepen and things tlireaten to 
collapse mto chaos, God Himself becomes personally mcamate 
m a umque way But the contmuous urge of spiritual life, 
die growmg revelation of ends m which die divme life comes 
to Its own, the immanent law winch constitutes the umty 
of the world and conditions the mteraction of its several 
elements, are not consistent with the conception of umque 
revelations of complete Godhead on earth The whole move- 
ment directed towards the rcahzation of potentiahties is a 
contmuous mcamation of God It is, however, true diat the 
manifestation of spiritual values may be viewed either as the 
revelation of God, or the realmtion of the capaaties of man 
The two, God’s revelation and man’s reahzation, though 
distmguishable, are inseparable from one another They are 
two aspects of one process Lives like those of Buddha and 
Jesus by reveahng to us the great fact of God and the nature 
of the world as a temple of God pomt out how we can over- 
come sm and selfishness They achieve for human hfe what 
human life has done for nature below The great story of 
hfe on earth is m a sense the “martyrdom of God ” 

Simply because there is the secunty that God’s love ‘wdl 
succeed, the struggle does not become unreal God is not 
simply truth and love, but also justice He is the perfection 
which rejects all evil The sovereignty of God is mdicated 
m the character of 5iva God acts according to fixed laws 
He does not break or suspend his own laws The hberty to 
change one’s mind is not true hberty God cannot forgive the 
cnmmal, even when he repents, for the moral order which is 
conceived m love, and not m hatred requnes that wrong- 
domg should have its natural consequences Plato, m words 
that seem to be an echo of Hmdu texts, tells us that “you 
shall assuredly never be passed over by God’s judgment, 
not though you make yourself never so small and hide m 
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the bowels of the earth, or exalt youndf to heaven- You 
most pay the penalty doe, cither while yon are ttill with 
DS, or after your departure hence, m the house of Hades, 
or rt may be by removal to soou soil more desolate region- ^ 
The one God creates as BrahmS, redeems as V^pa, and 
judges as Siva, These represent the three stages of the plan 
the process, and the perfection- The source from which all 
things come, the spring by which they are sustained, and the 
good into which they enter arc one.* God loves us, cre ates us,* 
and rules in. Crcaticm, redemption and judgment arc dificrcnt 
namo for the fret of God. 

So frr as the world is concerned, God is o^anic with it. 
It u imposnhle to detach God from the world. The Hindu 
theologian Ramanuja regards the relation of God to the 
wodd as one of soul to body He brings out the organic and 
complete dependence of the world on God- God is the 
rustamcf of the body as well as its mner guide. Struggle and 
growth are real in ttw life of God. Time is the cssentu! form 
of the cosmic process, mcluding the moral life, and ic has a 
meaning to God also Lifo eternal, which cames m beyond 
the lumti of temporal growth, may taJee us to the Absolute, 
but God IS essentially bound up wi^ the hfc m time. Progress 
may be derogatory to the Ab^Iutc, but not to God, who Is 
intensely mtcrcstcd in iL The process of the world is an 
emergence, but not of the type sugge ste d by Alexander 
It B an emergence under the guidance of God, who b im- 
manent m the prcxnss, though the goal b transcendent to it 
The process of die world u not a mere unfolding of what is 
contained m the b^mmng It u not a question of mere pre- 
fonmuon. The end of the world a not contained m the 
beginning, such that God might retire from the process 

1 905A, Taylor TTie « Moralist (193 1 ) 1 , pp 

• Tdft Up ly vfi, 34 

* Sa QO baxrdhiir janittl u ndbitfl. 
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altogedier Those who have any appreciation of this fact of 
evolution cannot adopt the view of preformation, though 
even a writer like Bergson, who emphasizes the creativity of 
evolution, seems to think that the whole evolution of hfe 
witli Its progressive manifestation of structure is latent m 
hfe He says “Life does not proceed by the assimilation and 
addition of elements, but by dissoaation and division Such 
a view IS mconsistent \vith the mam mtention of Bergson’s 
teachmg ^ The world is m die making, and is bemg created 
constandy, and the rcahty of change means a plastic world 
and not a block umversc The creative impulse is present 
from the beginmng, but die forms created are due to the 
cosmic stress That alone can account for the ordered charac- 
ter of die world of vaned tendcnacs If matter, life, consaous- 
ness and value had each its own mdependent evolution, the 
•fact of their umty calls for an explanation, and we may be 
obhged to use a pnnaple somewhat hke Leibniz’s pre- 
established harmony Reahty is a whole and acts and advances 
as a whole The control of the whole is present m the gro'wth 
of the parts, whether they are chemical compounds or 
cultural movements The process of the world is creative 
synthesis, where the formative energy, local situation and 
cosmic control are all effiaent factors The final end is not 
contamed m the beginning The mterest and attractiveness of 
the end cannot be divorced from the process which leads up 
to It A God who has arranged everythmg at the beginmng of 
the world and can change nothmg, create nothmg new is not 
a God at all If the umverse is truly creative, God works as 
a creative gemus docs The end grows with the process and 
assumes a defimte shape through the characteristics of the 
parts of the process There is thus an element of mdeterrmna- 

^ Creative Evolution (E T 1911), p 89 

® For a cnticisih of Bergson’s views, see the wnter’s book on Tlie 
Reign of Religion in Contemporary Philosophy (1920) 
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tion throogliocit the proccts, though it dimmisha in degree ts 
the amotmt of acttuhty increases. God the planner acts with 
real gaum when confionted by actual situations. 

God, though immanait, u not identical with the world 
until the very end. Throughout the process there is an 
unreahzed rendunm in God, but it vanishes when we reach 
the end when the ragn a absolute the kingdom comes. God 
who is organic with it recedes mto the background of the 
Absolute. The begirmmg and the end arc Irmitmg coucep- 
Oom, and the great mterert of the world centres in the mtcr- 
mediate process fiom the begmnmg to the end. God is more 
the saviour and redeemer than creator and Judge. As an 
essentially human phenomenon, religion insists on the 
otherness of God. Without it, worship love and repentance 
have no meaning We seek omon with God, a union of will 
and fdlowship God is a real living one who inspires trust and 
love, re ve rence and sclf^urrcnder Salvation comes from the 
grace of God through bhakti^ or trust m God, and nmmder 
to huiL In all true rehgion we have frith m and expeoaice of a 
Irving God who saves and fedeems us from oar cm. The love 
of G^ IS more central than other his wisdom or ha lovcr- 
agnty These latter may lead to predestmaaon theories whkh 
reduce the world process to a sham, where the freedom of man 
and the love of God arc both illmory Ifpredcstmationu true, 
then the creation of novelties, the loving trust and surrender 
of man to God and the grace of God arc illusions. In the 
ancient Epic of Mahlhhirata, Draopadi the wife of Yud- 
hi^lhira, declares brttedy egamst her frtc, and su gg e sts the 
probabihty of the ptedes tma don theory The mord govem- 
mait of the world seems to her a mere ficoon.^ She ates the 
authority of on anaent saga m support ofher doubts.* Looking 

1 R|^|anam dbinmgoptArxm dbanno rakfad rakfltab/id me 
Amtam Aryinfim tvAntu manye na ratyad // 30 6) 

* pnrfitanaiiL. 
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at licr husband deprived of Ins nghtful tlironc and wandering 
in the \\Tldenicss pursued by want and adversity, she declares 
tliat die world is m the hands of purposeless omnipotence who 
bestows on Ins creatures according to his sweet pleasure 
happiness or nnsety, weal or woe ^ He plays widi us as 
cluldren wndi their toys, and we are deceived if we imagine 
diat we have any choice m die matter We play to die tunes 
set to us Bhnd and powerless with regard to Ins weal or 
woe, man goes to heaven or hell as die Lord impels lum “ 
How can I believe diat God acts according to law and not 
unjusdy when noble men of mtegnty arc disgraced and die 
wicked arc flounslung ? “I sec you m distress and Dur}'odhana 
m prospenty I laugh at die God who acts so arbitranly 
“The Lord docs not seem to act like fadier or modier to us, 
but acts as if impelled by wrath, and odicr people follow his 
example.”"* When Yudhisthira hears her lamentations and 
cncs of despair, which remmd us of the book of Job, her 
suggestion of a dicoty of prcdcstmation and dire omnipo- 
tence which IS opposed to faith m a lovmg and just God, he 
rebukes her, saymg that she is guilty of blasphemy He 
cntiazcs her "view, however anaent it may be, as atheistic 
(nastika),® and calls upon her to revile no more die supreme 
God, through whose grace the devotees of die world gam 
immortahty ® God "wills the nght and expects us to work 
"With hmi and for him, and he is of mexhaustible grace. Love 

^ I§varasya vaic lokas tisthantc natmano yatha / dhataiva khalu 
bhutanam sukhaduhkhc pnyapnyc / / (Ibid , 30 32) 

“ Ajno jantur ani^oyani atmanah sukhaduhkhayoh / isvaraprento 
gacchet svargam narakam eva ca / / 

^ Tavern am apadam drstva samruddhimca suyodhanc / dhataram 
garhaye partha visamam yo’nupaSyati {Ibid , 30 40) 

^ Na matrupitxuvad rajan dhata bbutcsu variate / rosadiva prav- 
Tttoyam yathayam itaro janah {Ibid , 30 38) 

® Vanaparva 31 i 

° Yasya prasadar bhakto maityo gacchad amartyatam {Ibid , 3 1 42) 
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reveals tlic nature of God more dian mfimtude and sovereignty 
The theory of predestination is repudiated m 6vour of the 
love of God and the freedom of man- 

There arc certain vital values of religion which arc met by 
the character of God as wisdom, love and goodness. Values 
acqtnrc a cosmic importance and ethical life becomes mcaning- 
fiiL HU the completion of the cosmic process, the mdmdnal 
retains Ins centre as an mdmdaai, and the completion is 
always transcendent to him, and so God is an other over 
agamst him, evokmg m him the smsc ofnccd. God IS conceived 
as a personal being towards whom the mdividual stands in 
a relation of co-operaaon and dependence. God is the final 
samfrction, and m him man finds self-completion. He wants 
to grow mto the image of God, perfect m power and wisdom. 

While the character of God as personal love meets certain 
rdigious needs, there are othen which arc not fidfilled by 
iL In the highest spintual expcncncc we have the saisc of 
rest and falfilment; of etemity and completeness. These needs 
p r o voked from the hg ginnmg of human reflecoon concepdom 
of the Absolute as pure and pasnonlexs bang which transcends 
the restless turmoil of the cosnuc lif^ If God is bound up with 
the world, subject to the cat^ory of erne, if ha work a 
limited by the freedom of man and the conditions of fT urnyy, 
however infinite be may be m the quality of ha life, m power 
knowledge and righteousness, he u but an exp re ss ion of the 
Absolute. But man wana to know the trutn of things in 
itself m the b^mnrag — nay before time and before pluridity 
the one breathmg breathless,” as the ^ Veiia has it, the 
pure, alone and mmunifest, nothmg and all things, that which 
transcends any defimte form of egression, and yet a the basa 
of aU e x presg oo, die one m whom aU a found and yet aU is 
lost. The great problem of the phJosophy of rchgion has been 
the rcconaluuon of the cfaancttr of the Absolute as m a 
sense etermUy complete with the character of God as a self 
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determining pnnaple manifested m a temporal development 
whicli mdudes nature and man The identification of the 
absolute life with the course of human history suggested by 
the Itahan idealists may be true of the supreme as God of the 
world, but not of the Absolute, the lord of all worlds Creation 
neither adds to nor takes away from the reahty of the Absolute 
Evolution may be a part of our cosmic process, but the 
Absolute IS not subject to it The absolute is mcapable of 
mcrease 

While the Absolute is pure consaousness and pure freedom 
and infimte possibihty, it appears to be God from the pomt 
of view of the one specific possibdity which has become 
actualized While God is orgamcally bound up with the 
umverse, the Absolute is not The world of pure being is not 
exhausted by the costmc process which is only one of the ways 
m which the Absolute reahty which transcends the senes 
reveals itself The Absolute is die foundation and prtus of all 
actuahty and possibdity This umverse is for the Absolute 
only one possibdity Its existence is an act of free creation 
Out of the infimte possibdities open to it, this one is chosen 
When we analyse our sense of freedom we find that it consists 
m acceptmg or rejecting any one of a number of possibdities 
presented to us The Absolute has an infini te number of 
possibdities to choose from, which are all determined by its 
nature It has the power of saymg yes or no to any of them 
Whde the possible is detenmned by the nature of the Absolute, 
the actual is selected from out of the total amount of the 
possible, by the free activity of the Absolute without any 
determination whatsoever It could have created a world 
different m every detad from that which is actual If one drama 
is enacted and other possible ones postponed, it is due to the 
freedom of the Absolute 

It is not necessary for this umverse to be an infinite and 
endless process The character of a fimte umverse is not 
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mcompatibk with an mfimte Absolute. We can have an 
infimtc fcna of terms which arc finite. The Absolute has so 
mnch more in it dan b brot^ht out by this world. 

As to why there is reahzacon of the posxibihty we can 
only say diat it is much too Afficolt for us m the pit to know 
what IS happening bdiind die screens. It is mfiya, or a mystery 
winch we have to accept r ever en tly 

Sometimes it is argued diat it u of the very nature of the 
Absolute to ove rfl ow and realize posabdines. The great 
symbol of the sun which is used m Hhido thought, Plato s 
sy stem and Persian mythology signifies the generous sdf- 
giving and ecjtasy of the Absolute, which overflows, and 
gives Itself firely and gcocromly to all. Timans says m 
Pkto dut the cr ea te d world is there became the Afl-good 
wants his goodness to flow out tg>on iL^ The Indian figure of 
Ifll makes the creation of the universe an act of playfiilnen. 
Play IS generally the expresson of ideal possTnlinex. It is its 
own end and its own oontmuons reward. The Absolute 
tqmd has a perfect realm of ideal bang and is firce creativity 
as wdL Though the creation of the wodd is an inadent in 
the never-ending activity of the Absolute, it tatufiM a deep 
want m God. The wodd is as mchspeuahle to God as God is 
to the world. 

God, who IS the creator sustain er and judge of this wodd, 
is not totally unrelated to the Absolute. God is the Absolute 
from the human cud. When we limit down the Absolute 
to its relation widi the actual possibihty the Absolute 
appean as supreme wisdom love and gooiicss. The eternal 
becomes the first and the last. The abldmg I am,'* the 
changeleg c en tr e and the cause of all change is envisaged 
as the first ttnn and the last m the sequence of nature. He 
IS the creative mmd of die world, with a consdonsnee of the 
general plan and direction of die cosmos, even before it u 
» 39 . E.I 
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actualized m space and time He holds the successive details 
m proper perspective and draws all thmgs together m bonds 
of love and harmony He is the lovmg saviour of the world 
As creator and saviour, God is transcendent to the true 
process, even as realization is transcendent to progress This 
mtemal transcendence of God to the true process gives 
meaning to the distinctions of value, and makes struggle 
and effort real We call the supreme the Absolute, when we 
view It apart from the cosmos, God m relation to the cosmos 
The Absolute is the pre-cosmic nature of God, and God is 
the Absolute from the cosmic pomt of view 
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Bom at MadnapaHc m Soatb India, Krnhnamniti 1 mtgfnanonal 
rcputatjon dates from 1909 when he was adopted by Mrs. Annie 
Boant and prodarmed the spintnal head of the Order of the Star 
jn the Pjtf His mtcDcctnal dcvdopmoit fccms to fall Into two 
drstmet periodi. The fim penod— hetween ipifr-ijoy is one of 
comparanre fmnutnnty andalthoc^cyeninthewnangsbdongmg 
to tins penod, we occacomlly hear a itxangely mdmdoal and 
sweat Toidc, ^icj arc for the most part coaiv amocal, denvatrre, 
and concaTcd ttnedy withm the framework of theosophical cos* 
mology Between 1917 and 1939 Knshnamnrti seems to have gone 
dirooj^ a profound emn at die end of which he dissolved the world- 
wide o r g a.rtjt a ri on which had for twenry yean been makmg mftnantc 
daims on hh behalf. Hb subseqaest work sefka a new note of 
p e non al mtegaty and u permeated by a thought at once direct and 
frmpl<», and yct nutore >tid pcnctradi^ in its asalycs. Kthhnamnrti 
doa not set one to fommlfre a system of metaphysics he merely 
indiCBfrs a f gr cai n approach to the probleim of bmnan ex p e rirafp . 
The eictracti that foll^ arc taken from E xpa i ma and Condta and 
Talks la Latin America. Among other wor^ of Knshnamtird, the 
fbOowiiig are die more important — 

L^t bt Frredcm. 

The Path. 

The Kingdom cf Happinest, (G Allen & Unwin.) 

TV Seerdu (G Anen & Unwm.) 



I 


THE PRESENT AND THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING 

Most people diroughout the world, it does not matter where 
they are, are discontented, distressed by the existmg con- 
ditions, and they are trying to find a lastmg way out of this 
misery and cliaos Each expert offers his own particular form 
of solution, and, as it generally happens, he contradicts the 
other experts So each speaahst forms a group round his 
theor)% and soon the purpose of helpmg humamty is forgotten, 
while discussions and wrangles take place between various 
parties and experts 

Not being an expert, I am not putting forward a new 
system or a new theory for the solution of many problems, 
but what I should hke to do is to awaken mdividual mtelh- 
gence, so that each one, instead of becommg a slave to a 
system or to an expert, begins to act mteUigently, for out of 
that alone can come co-operative and constructive action. 
If each one of us is able imder all circuinstances to discern for 
himself what is true action, then there will be no exploitation, 
then each one will fulfil truly and hve an harmomous and 
complete life 

Naturally, what I say will apply to those people who are 
discontented, who are m revolt, who are trymg to find an 
mteUigent way of action This apphes to those who are m 
sorrow and desire to firee themselves firom all exploitation. 

Everyone is concerned with that awakenmg, through con- 
flict and struggle between himself and the group, between 
himself and another mdividual There is established authority, 
whether anaent or modem, which is continually urgmg and 
twisting the mdividual to function m one particular way 
' We have a whole system of thought, cultivated through the 
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ago, to wtadi cadj one of uj has contributed, m whose 
nitfalos moTcmcnt each one, consaously or imcomaouily 
is caught up So there u a collective and an mdividnal con- 
laousnec, sometimes cunning parallel, often diametncaPy 
opposed. TTus opposition u the awakening of sorrow 
Our confect, dmamfaction and struggle a between that 
which 13 established authority and the mdividual between 
that which n centtma old, tradiaon, and the eager desire on 
the part of the mdmdoal not to be suffocated by tradition 
by autbonty but to fulfil for fulfilment alone is creative 
happiness. ' 

In the worid of action, which we call the material world, 
the economic world, the wodd of soaology there is a system 
which p r e ve nts die true fulfilment of the mdividiul. Even 
though e ach one tbmb fKat be is acting individually m the 
present sy stem , if yon really eramiDe it, you will sec that he 
u bat actmg as a slave, an automaton of the established order 
That system has wichm it class distinction, based on aegumove 
exploitation, leadmg to nationalum and wan it has placed 
the TTiMni of acarmnlatmg wealth m the hands of the few 
If the individual is at all able to express, to fulfil, he will be 
in constant revolt agamst this system because if you examme 
it, you wiQ see that it is fundamentally unintelligent, crucL 
If the mdividnal wants to understand dm external s yst e m , 
be must first become aware of the prison m winch be u held, 
the pnson which he has created through Im own a ggr e m ve- 
acqmnttveneas, and begm to break it down through ha erwn 
individual sufienng and mteHigcnce. 

Then there u an inner sy stem , equally cruel and exploiting 
which we call rdigion. I mean by religion the orgamred 
sy stem of thought which holds the individual m the groove of 
a particular pattern. After all, Christianity Hmdoism, 
Buddhism, arc so many sets of bebefi, ideas, precepts, which 
have become seasoned m fear and tradiuon, which force the 
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mdixndual tlirougli faitli and illusor)' hope to tliink and to 
act along one particular line, blindly and unintelligcntly, 
\ntli die help of exploiting pnests Each religion diroughout 
die world, wadi its \cstcd interests, widi its beliefs, dogmas 
and traditions, is separating man fiom man, as naaonahsm 
and classes arc doing It is utterly fuole to hope that there aviU 
be one religion diroughout the world, either Hinduism, or 
Buddhism, or Chnstianity, although it is the dream of niission- 
ancs But we can approach die whole idea of religion from a 
difTcrcnt point of anew' 

If we can understand life and live here in the world wnth 
love, supremely and intclhgcndy m the present, dicii religion 
becomes vam and useless Because w'e have been constantly 
told by exploiters diat w'c cannot do dns ourselves, w^e have 
come to believe diat w'c must have a system to follow So 
wndiout being helped to free himself, man is encouraged to 
follow a system and is held, dirough fear, a pnsoner to 
audionty which he hopes w'lll guide him dirough die vanous 
conflicts and misfortunes of life 

Merely to get nd of die idea of rchgion, widiout deep 
understanding, will naturally lead to superfiaal activities, 
reaction and thought If we arc really able to hvc widi pro- 
found mtelhgcncc, then we shall not create an escape from 
our miscncs and struggles, winch is what religion has become 
It IS because we find life so difficult, widi so many problems 
and apparendy unendmg miscncs, that we want an escape, 
and rehgions offer a very convement way of escape Every 
Sunday people go to Church to pray and practise brotherly 
love, but die rest of the week they are engaged m ruthless 
exploitation and cruelty, leach one seckmg his own secunty 
So people are hvmg a liypocntical life Sunday for God and 
the rest of the week for self-sccunty Thus we use rehgion as 
a convement escape to which we resort m moments of diffi- 
culty and rmscry 
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So through die lystem whidi n ealkd religion^ with its 
behefi and ideals, you have found an anthonzed escape from 
the incessant battle of the present. After all, i d eals, which 
rchgiocs and religious bodies oficr arc nothing but escapes 
from the present 

Now why do we want ideals i It is because, as we cannot 
understand die present, die everyday existence, widi m 
cruelties, sorrows and ngliness, we want to steer omadves 
across tins life by some ideal. Hence ideals themselves become, 
fimdamen tally an escape from the prcsaiL Our mind is 
caught iq) m creating many escapes from the p rese nt which 
alone u eternal. Bemg impnsoned in those, mmd must 
naturally be m constant batdc with the preseut So instead 
of seekmg new methods, new pnsons, we ought to under- 
stand for ourselves how the mmd is creatmg for itsdf the 
avenues of escape. Hence the guesnon Are you satisfied to 
remain m the poson of lUonoos, m this prison of make-believe 
with ICS stupidities and sufrenngr Or are you as mdividoals 
dissatisfied, m revolt r Are yon wilhng to diimangV yoo> 
selves from this syitem, thus ducovenng for younclvca what 
IS true I If you arc merely satisfied to rcmam m the pnson, 
then the only dung that wiH awaken you a sorrow but when 
the sorrow comes, you seek an escape from it, and so you 
create yet another pnson. So you go on from one luficnng 
to another only to enter mto greater bondage. But if you 
realize the otter ftitihty of escape of any kind, cither of ideals 
or behefi, then you will, widi intense awareness, p erce ive 
the true significance of bebefr, tcadioons and ideals. In 
underrtandmg their deep sguifrcance, the mmd, free from 
all illmion, is able to discern the truth, the everlasting 

So instead of merely seekmg new lyitcms new methods to 
replace the present mode of thought, of exploitation, of 
subtle escapes, take the a<;tuahty os it is, with all Its exploita- 
tion, cruelties, bcstiahtlcs, and undmtaud the whole signifi- 
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cancc of tlic system, and tins can be done only when there is 
great sufFeruig Out of tins intense questioning and inquiry 
you will rcahze for ) ourselves tliat consummation of all 
liuman cKistcnce wlncli is intelligence Without that realization 
life becomes shallow, empty, and suffering merely a constant 
recurrence witliout an end 

So, if tliosc who are suffenng try to understand tlic full 
deptli of the present, witliout fear or any desire for escape, 
tlicn witliout the need of pnests and saviours, tlicre is realiza- 
tion of tliat which IS tlic lasting, of that which cannot be 
measured by words 
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EXPERIENCE AND THE INDIVIDUAL 

Every one, diroogh tnidioon, ttrough habit of thought, 
through cmtom, has crtahhshcd for hunsdf a badcgroond, 
and that background he tne* to asmmlatc and judge 
new expenencet. If jou rramme yoorsclvc*, you vnll find 
that you approach life from the point of view of a particular 
naQonahty belief or dac You arc all die tune tramlatmg 
gxpe n e n cea in terms of the background which you have 
otabliihed. Now the pnrpojc of ea^icncncc a to discover the 
true value of all things. But if you are translating ctpcncnce 
mte terms of yesterday i cxpcncncc, instead of helping 
you to grow so that you become more and more mdemve, 
It u makmg you a slave. So do not seek to understand what 
I am gomg to uy firom the pomt of new of your vanoui 
backgrounds. Nor limit exp eae nce by terms of temperament 
Tempaamcnti arc the result of separate uuhvidnal e xisten ces. 
But that winch knows no separation cannot be translated 
mto terms of temperament you cannot approach it throngh a 
particular temperament If you look at it from the pomt of 
view of the part then you do not sec the whole, and naturally 
the whole appears m terms of the part and you translate that 
part as temperament. Through a temperament yon cannot 
par ej ve that which ts beyond all temperaments, as from a 
background you cannot perceive that which is greater than 
all backgrounds. 

Do not ho w e ve r confuse mdmdual temperament with 
individual uniqueness temperaments dcpoid on birth, 
mvolving dificrcncc m environment race comdousness, 
heredity and so on Individual uniqueness ts contmuous 
through birth and death, ts the sole gxude through yotir whole 
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existence as a separate individual, until you reach the goal 
In order to understand the meaning of mdividuahty you must 
understand the purpose of mdividual existence Life is creation, 
mcludmg the creator and die created, and nature conceals 
life — that IS, everythmg m manifestation conceals life m itself 
When that life m nature develops and becomes focussed m 
the mdividual, then nature has fulfilled itself The whole 
destiny and function of nature is to create die mdividual who 
IS self-consaous, who knows the pairs of opposites, who 
knows that he is an entity m himself, consaous and separate 
So, life m nature, through its development, becomes self- 
consaous m the awakened, concentrated mdividual Nature’s 
goal IS man’s mdividuahty The mdividual is a separate bemg 
who IS self-consaous, who knows that he is different firom 
another, m whom there is the separation of “you” and “I ” 
But mdiwduahty is imperfection, it is not an end m itself 
Evolution — ^m the sense of the extension of one’s mdi- 
viduahty through tune — ^is a delusion That which is imperfect, 
which IS mdividuahty, even though it is multiphed and 
maeased, will always remam imperfect Individuahty is 
mtensified through the conflict of ignorance, and the limi- 
tation of thought and emotion In that there is self-consaous 
separateness Now, it is vam to maease self-consaousness, 
which is separateness, to the «th degree, it wiU remam 
separate because it has its roots m separation Therefore, the 
magmfymg of that “I am,” which is separateness, cannot be 
mclusive The evolution of “I am” is but an expansion of 
that separateness m space and time The mdividual held m 
the bondage of limitation, knowmg the separation of “you” 
and “I,” has to hberate hims elf and has to fulfil himself m 
that hberation Liberation is fireedom of consaousness, which 
is not the multiphcation of “I am,” but results firom the 
wearmg down of the sense of separateness The ultimate 
purpose of mdividual existence is to reahze pure bemg m 
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wlixch ttcre i 5 no sepanUon, wfcicii u tte realization of the 
whole. The fulfilment of man s destiny u to he da totality 
It 11 not a question of loimg yoonclf m the Abjolute, but that 
you, by growth^ by conrmnal conflict, by adjustment, ihall 
become the whole. Individuality is merely a segment of the 
totality and it is because it fc^ itself to be only a part that it 
IS all the time to fulfil lodfi to realize itself m the 

totality Therefore sclf-consaousncss involves efiort If you 
do not malce an eflbrt against limitation, there is no longer 
sclficonsaomncss and mdividuahty When mdmdualtty 
has fulfilled Itself through ceaseless effort, destroying, tearing 
down the wall of sgarateness, when it has achieved a sense of 
cfibrtlcsi bang, then individaaJ existence has fulfilled itsdf 
Hrrt, you most know towa^ what this individual life — 
dm cxHtcDce m which is the bcgmnmg and the end — a matmg 
Its way You mnst realize the purpose of eaastaicc otherwise 
expenence has no meaning creation has no meaning, umque- 
rn»« no TTMiarung If (he mdrvidual, m whom there is the 
consaoamess of separation, of subject and object, does not 
understand the purpose of existence, he merdy becomes a 
slave to crpcnence, to the creation of forms. But if you 
understand the purpose of existence, then you will utilize 
e ve r y oyeaence, every emodon, e very thought, to strengthen 
you to wear down this wall of separation. 

To the sdficonsaous mdividaal there is subject and object, 
and he objectifies a flu-off entity to whom he looks for aid, 
to whom he gives out hu adoration, hu love, ha whole 
bang But tbe end of ffrmmi-r , thr f nlfilmct^ c of the mdmdml, 
a to realize m himself die totality — ^without object or subjea 
— which a pure life. So it a m die subjectivity of the indi- 
vidual that the object really exists. In the individual a the 
beginning and tbe end. In hmi a tbe totahty of all expenence, 
all thought, all emoUoa. In hun a all potentiality and ha 
task is to realize that obje ctivi ty m the subjective. 
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Now, if what I mean by mdmduahty is not properly 
understood, people are apt to make the mistake of assmmng it 
to be selfish, rutlilcss anarcliism, and tliat is why I am careful 
to explam that m man hes the entirety of progress In himself 
hes the bcginmng and the end, the source and the goal In 
creatmg a bndge from tliat source to tlie end is tlie fulfilment 
of man The mdividual is die focus of die umverse So long 
as you do not understand yourself, so long as you do not 
fadiom the fulness of yourself, you can be dommated, con- 
trolled, caught up m die wheel of contmual stnfe So you must 
concern yourself widi the mdividual, that is, with yourself 
m whom all others exist That is why I am only concerned 
widi the mdividual In die present avilization, however, 
collectivity is stnvmg to dommate die mdividual, irrespective 
of his growth, but it is die mdividual that matters, because 
if the mdividual is clear m his purpose, is assured, certam, 
then his struggle with soaety ivill cease Then the mdividual 
will not be dommated by the morahty, die narrowness, the 
conventions and experiments of soaedes and groups The 
mdividual is the whole umverse, the mdividual is the whole 
world, not a separate part of the world The mdividual is the 
all-mclusive, not the all-exclusive He is constandy makmg 
efforts, expenmentmg m different directions, but the self m 
you and m me and m all is the same, though the expres- 
sions may vary and should vary When you comprehend 
that fact, and are fully cognizant of it, you do not look outside 
for salvation You need no outside agent, and hence the 
fundamental cause of fear is abohshed To be nd of fear is to 
reahze that m you is the focal centre of life’s expression 
When you have such a view, you are the creator of oppor- 
tumties , you no longer avoid temptations, you transcend them , 
you no longer wish to imitate and become a machme or a 
type, which is but the desire to conform to a background You 
use tradition to weigh, and thereby transcend, all tradition 
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Lift IS not WDtkmg to prcxlncc a type life is not creating 
graVen unagea. Tjfr nia Vfa yoo entirely difierent one from 
ttc other, and m d i v ersit y must your fulfilment be, not m 
the production of a type. Look w^t u happening at present 
You worship the many m the one, yon worship Ac whole of 
life penomfied m one bang This is to worshq) a type, a waxen 
image, and thereby yon mould yourself into this type, mto 
this image and m such imitation is Ac bondage of sorrow 
But if you worship Ac one m the many yon will not make 
yourself into a type. Man, becaose he is afraid to be kmAy 
affectionate to Ac many gi^ all his respect, ho worship 
hn prayers to Ac one— that is, he acatca an image. But life 
doa not make types it has noAmg to do wiA images. To 
worship Ac one m the many needs constant recoUectedneg of 
Aought, constant awarenas of Ac impersonal, constant 
adjustment of the pomt of view of the mdr?idual to the many 
to life Itself Ifyou create a type and merely adjust the balance 
betwe en yoorsidf and that type, it is not an adjustment to life, 
It a purely a petsonal whim. But if you es^lgb hannony 
be tw ee n yoaoelf and Ac one in the many then you arc not 
creating an image, nor a type, but raAcr you are becoming 
hfeits^ 
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JAWAHARL&L NEHRU 
(i88sh ) 

'Hie cgmficancc of Ndira u twofblA There jj, fintly the extr^ 
rtr t4m»r y rh^rm ftHiM rhararfer mnA pef mruht y Hc a a nUQ of wide, 
cosmopolitan cnltore and kcea rnidcntamlmg. He u a gified wntcr 
and has dte sombihty of a poet. An intefiectnal m the best seme of 
the trotch he has had the coorage to qnesrion some of the most 
sacrosanct Tahtes of the milifa m winch he grew op. What n more, 
be hrt mfEcred deeply for his convictions and through that mffimng 
realized an integrit y which even las b i t ter est ama find it difficult 
to deny In the oltunacc wwl yK however the ogmficancc of a 
person to-day cm best be assessed only m terms of the n unrc of hit 
infloence on, and rdattem to the social reality of hu times. And tha 
hnngs ta to the lOpore Impersonal aspect of Nehm s kadenhip With 
hen It woold seem that Endian Natjosahsm has come of age. Though 
sodahsa: tmtiahaq were fanpbat m tfae very natare of the objaaive 
ewfidrri<if>f of the Endmi peoples, Nchm I nnrelesCEQg on 

die bade isrocs bas belied m no ««al1 degree to bnng these ten- 
dencies to the fbr^rotmd of Endian politics, and thns transform the 
Tpb nlff eKaraeft^r nf Tmiwn naMnnaEwm. T Trtf^rrEib }nflrH-nrff thc Indian 
nanonil scrttggle is rapidly ceasin g to he a movement guided by the 
mterests of the few and supported by thc vagoe idealism and sacrifices 
ofthemany it a becoming an miegral part of the wider straggle of 
people all over the wodd for a more humane and Just todal order 
Nehru s li5; has E)cen one of almost onlntemipted pohdcal activity 
and be has spent the best part of lus youth behind the pnson bars. 
Yet thn preoccupation wtdi polmca has m no way blonted, but 
sharpened his scnsitiresieo and hb wntmgs reveal an essentially 
reflecdTC g a um, an d a mmd capable of lecfaig things comp re h cnsr vcl y 
Nehm t works Indodc 

Clwipsa cf JVerU History (a vok) 

Asiioiii^c^ky 

India and tha World, (G Alien & Lfewin.) 

^ghiem Motuks bt InAa, 
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IN A TRAINi 

Fnends often ask me “When do you read?” My life seems 
pretty full 6f various activities, some useful perhaps, others of 
a doubtful utihty It is not easy to make friends with books 
and hve m their charmed world when the horrid busmess of 
pohtics consumes our youth and eats up our days and mghts 
which, under a better dispensation, would be given to happier 
pursmts Yet even m this dreary round I try to find a htde 
tune at mght to read some book that is far removed fiom 
pohtics I do not succeed always But most of my reading 
takes place m railway trains as I journey to and fio across 
this vast land 

A third-class or an mtermediate-class compartment is not 
an ideal place to read m or do any work But the mvanable 
fiiendlmess of my fellow-travellers and the courtesy of 
railway offiaals make a difference and I am afiaid I cannot 
pretend to expenencmg all the discomforts of such travelhng 
' Others insist on my havmg more than my fair share of space 
and many acts of courtesy give a pleasant human touch to the 
journey Not that I loke discomfort or seek it Nor do I 
mdulge m travelhng third class because there is any virtue 
m It or pnnaple mvolved The mam consideration is one of 
rupees, annas and pies The difference m third-class and 
second-class fares is so great that only dire necessity mduces 
me to mdulge m the luxury of second-class travel 
In the old days, a dozen years ago, I used to write a great 
deal while traveUmg, chiefly letters deahng with Congress 
work Repeated experience of various railway hues made me 
judge them fiom die pomt of, view of faohty of wntmg on 
^ Written in a moving tram 
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I I gave first pUce Co die East Indian Railway 
tfie Nortfi Western was £ur hot the GXP Railway was 
definitely bad and shook one thoronghly Why this was so 
I do not know nor do I know why £ir« should differ so 
greatly between the di fi e rco t railway compames, all under 
State control Here agam the GXP Railway stands out as 
one of the most expensive and it will not even issue ordniary 
return tlckcti- 

I have given up die habit of wntmg much m a trauL 
Perhaps my body is less flaoblc now and cannot adpist rtsdf 
so well as it used to to the shakmg and jolting of a moving 
tram. But I carry a box fall of books with me on my journeys, 
pkmg always £ir more chan I can posnbly read. It is a com- 
forting fcclmg CO have books around one even though one 
may not read. 

Thn jotucey was gomg to be a long coie, to fiu' Karachi, 
almost It seemed to me after my air jonmeys, half way to 
Europe. So my box was wdl filled with a vanefy of books. 
I started ofi) as was my wont, m an intermediate-class com- 
partment But at Lahore, the next day fearfal and ternfymg 
accounts of the heat and the dust on the way weakened my 
resolve and I promoted myself to the luxuries of second-class 
travcL 111113 travcllmg in style and moderate comfort I went 
across the Sind desert It was as well that 1 did so for even m 
our doscly shattered compartment douds of fine dust 
streamed m through all manner of crcnccs and covered us 
layer upon layer and made foe air heavy to breathe. I dionght 
of the third rlaw and shuddcTcd. I »~an stand and much 
else, but dust I find much more diffcult to tolerate. 

Among the books I read on die long journey was one about 
a remarkable and unusual tnan, Edward Wilson, lover ofbirdj 
and animals and comrade unto death of Scott m the Antarctic 
regions. The book had a double appeal to me for it had come 
to me fitwn yet another remadabis man. R was a gift fix«n 
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A G Fraser, for long prinapal of the Achimota College in 
West Afnea. that noble and unique monument of African 
education which he had built up with labour and symapathy 
and affection 

The sandy% inhospitable dc’icrt of Sind passed by as the 
tram sped along, and I read of the Antarctic regions and of 
man’s gallant fight against the elements, of human courage 
that conquered mighty nature itself, of endurance almost 
bcy'ond belief And of high eiidcaxour and loy'alty' to com- 
rades and forgctffilncss of self and good humour m the face of 
every’ conceivable misfortune And why’? Not for any 
advantage to the persons conccnicd, not even obviously for 
the public good or the marked benefit of science Why tlien ? 
Simply because of the danng tliat is m man, the spirit that 
wall not submit but always seeks to mount higher and higher, 
the call that comes from the stars Most of us arc deaf to that 
call, but It is well that a few’ hear it and ennoble our present 
generation To them life is a continual challenge, a long 
adventure, a testing of their w’orth. 

I count hfc just a stuff 
To try’ the soul’s strength on . . . 

Such a one w’as Edw’ard Wilson and it is well tliat after 
having reached the Soudicni Pole, he and his compamons 
lay down for their final rest in tliosc vast Antarctic regions 
w'lierc the long day follows die long mght and silence reigns 
There they’ he surrounded by’ immeasurable expanses of 
snow and ice, and over diem the hand of man has put up a 
fitting msenption. 

To stove, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 

The Poles have been conquered, the deserts surveyed, the 
high mountains have yielded to man, though Everest still 
remains proud and unvanquished But man is persistent and 
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Evcrcrt will have to bow to him, for hu pmiy body has a 
mind that recognizes no bounds and a tpint that knows no 
defeat. And then, what remains f The earth becomes smaller 
and *TnaHi»f and romance and knightly adventure seem to go 
oat of iL We arc even told that a fli^t to the Pole may be 
a common o ccur r e n ce before long And the moontami have 
fimiailars running up their edet and luxury hotels at the top 
where jag bands break the sdOness of the night and mock the 
eternal clenre of the snows, and dull middle-aged people 
play bndge and talk scandal, and bored and blas^ young 
people and old sed: pleasure feverishly and ic^ it m vam. 

And yet, adventure it always there for the adventurous, 
and the wide world still beckons to those who have courage 
and spmt, and the stars hod tbar challenge across the ikies. 
Need one go to the Poles or the daerts or the mountains lor 
adventure when the adventure of life is there for aD who care i 
What a mess we have made oftho life of oun and of human 
soaety and with plenty and joy and a &ee devtlopment of 
the homan spirit open to os, we yet starve in misery and 
have our spmts cn^cd m a slavery worse than that of old. 
Let us do our bit to change thw, so that human beings may 
become worthy of their great mbfritance and make their 
liva full of beauty and joy and the thmgs of the ipint The 
adventure oflifcbedtoni and it is die greatest adventure of aB. 

The desert is covexed with darkness but the tram rushes 
on to Its appointed goal So aho perhaps humamty u stumblmg 
along though the night is dark and the goal hidden fiom us. 
Soon die day will come and instead of the desert there wiD be 
the blue-green sea to greet os. 



u 

EPILOGUE TO AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Three months ago to-day I celebrated m this pnson my 
forty-fifUi birtliday, and I suppose I have still many years 
to hve. Sometimes a sense of age and wearmess steals over 
me, at other times I feel full of energy and vitahty I have a 
fairly tough body, and my mmd has a capaaty for recovenng 
from shock, so I imagine I shall yet survive for long unless 
some sudden fate overtakes me But the future has to be lived 
before it can be written about 
The adventures liave not been very exating perhaps, 
long years m pnson can hardly be termed adventurous 
Nor have they been m any way umque, for I have shared these 
years with tlieir ups and downs with ,tens of thousands of 
my countrymen and countrywomen, and this record of 
changmg moods, of exaltations and depressions, of mtense 
activity and enforced solitude, is our common record, I have 
been one of a mass, movmg with it, swaymg it occasionally, 
being influenced by it, and yet, like the other umts, an mdi- 
vidual, apart from the others, hvmg my separate life m the 
heart of the crowd We have posed often enough and struck 
up attitudes, but there was something very real and mtensely 
truthful m much that we did, and this lifted us out of our 
petty selves and made us more vital and gave us an importance 
that we would otherwise not have had Sometimes we were 
fortunate enough to expenence that fullness of life which 
comes from attempting to fit ideals with action. And we 
realized that any other life mvolvmg a renunciation of 
these ideals and a tame submission to supenor force, would 
have been a wasted existence, full of discontent and inner 
sorrow 
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To me year* have brought one nch gift, among many 
n thf-T L More and more I have looked upon life a* an adventnre 
of absorbing interest, -where there 3 so mneh to learn, so much 
to do I have contmnally had a ftclmg of growing up and 
that feeling a sdll -with me, and give* a zest to my activities 
as -well as to the reading of books, and generally make* life 
worth while. 

In wntmg this narrative I have tned to give my moods and 
thought* at the time of each event, to represent a* ftr as I 
could my feehng* on the occasion. It a diftcult to recapture 
a past mood, and it u not easy to forget fnbsequcnt 
happenings Later ideas thus must mevitably have coloured 
my account of earlier days, but my object -was, primarily 
for my o-wn benefit, to trace my own mental growth. 
Perhaps what I have wntten b not so much an account of 
what I have been but of what I have somctmics wanted to 
be or imagined myself to be. 

I often -wonder if I represent any one at all, and I am 
tnclmed to think that I do not, though many have kmdly and 
friendly feelings towards me. I have become a queer nurture 
of the East and West, out of place ev e r ywh ere, at home 
nowhere. Perhaps my thoughts and approaidi to life arc more 
akm to -what is called West ern than Eastern, but India dmgs 
to me, as she doc* to all her children, in mnnmprable ways 
and behmd me he, somewhere m the snbeonsaous, racial 
memones of a hundred, or whatever the nnmber may be, 
generations of Brahmans. I cannot get nd of erther that past 
inhen tance or my re ce nt acqomtion*. They arc both pan of 
me, and, thongh they help me m both the Ei »<r and the West, 
they aho create in me a feeling ofspintual londmess not only 
m puhhc actmnes but in life itsdfi I am a stranger and 
alien m the West. I cannot be of it But m my own country 
also someomes I have an exile s feeling 

Ihe distant mountains seem easy of access and climbing, 
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die top beckons, but, as one approaches, difficulties appear, 
and the lugher one goes die more labonous becomes die 
journey and die summit recedes into the clouds Yet the 
chmbmg is worth die effort and has its own joy and satis- 
faction Perhaps it is die struggle diat gives value to hfe, not 
so much die ultimate result Often it is difficult to know 
which IS die nght path, it is easier sometimes to know what 
is not nght, and to avoid diat is somedung after aU If I may 
quote, •widi all humihty, the last words of the great Socrates 
“I know not what death is — it may be a good dung, and I am 
not aftaid of it But I do know that it is a bad dung to desert 
one’s past, and I prefer what may be good to what I know to 
be bad ” 

The years I have spent m pnson* Sittuig alone, wrapped m 
my droughts, how many seasons I have seen go by, foUowuig 
each odier mto obhvion* How many moons I have watched 
wax and wane, and the pageant of the stars movmg along 
mexorably and majestically • How many yesterdays of my 
youdi he buned here, and sometimes I see the ghosts of these 
dead yesterdays nse up, brmgmg poignant memones, and 
whispermg to me. “Was it worth while?” There is no hesi- 
tation about the answer If I were given the chance to go 
through my life agam, with my present knowledge and 
expenence added, I would no doubt try to make many changes 
m my personal life I would endeavour to improve m many 
ways on what I had previously done, but my major decisions 
m pubhc affairs would remam untouched Indeed, I could not 
vary them, for they were stronger than myself, and a force 
beyond my control drove me to them 

It IS almost exactly a year smee my conviction, a year has 
gone by out of the two years of my sentence Another full 
year remains, for there are no remissions this time, as simple 
imprisonment carries no such deductions Even the eleven 
days that I was out m August last have been added on to the 
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pcnod of my sentence. But this year too will pass, and I 
shall go out — and then i I do not know but I have a feehng 
that a chapter of my hfe is over and another chapter will 
begm. What this is gomg to be I cannot clearly guess. The 
leaves of the book of life are dosed. 
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THE LAST LETTER TO INDIRA^ 

We have finished, my dear, the long story has ended I need 
wnte no more, but the desire to end off with a kmd of flourish 
mduces me to wnte another letter — the last letter ^ 

It was time I finished, for the end of my two-year term 
draws near In three and thirty days from to-day I should 
be discharged, if mdeed I am not released sooner, as the gaoler 
sometimes threatens to do The full two years are not over 
yet, but I have received three and a half months’ remission 
of my sentence, as aU well-behaved prisoners do For I am 
supposed to be a weU-behaved prisoner, a reputation which 
I have certainly done nothing to deserve So ends my sixth 
sentence, and I shall go out agam mto the wide world, but 
to what purpose? A quot bom — ^when most of my fiiends 
and comrades he m gaoLand the whole country seems a vast 
prison 

What a mountam of letters I have written* And what a 
lot of good swadeshi^ ink I have spread out on swadeshi paper 
Was It worth while, I wonder => Will all this paper and mk 
convey any message to you that will mterest you? You will 
say “Yes,” of course, for you wdl feel that any other answer 
might hurt me, and you are too partial to me to take such a 
risk But whether you care for them or not, you cannot 
grudge me the joy of havmg written them, day after day, 
during these two long years It was wmter when I came, 
Wmter gave place to our bnef spnng, slam all too soon by the 

^ For over two years, with a short break when he was out of prison, 
J N continued to write letters to his daughter from prison, givmg 
her an outhne of world history 
^ Home-made, that is, Indian made 
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summer and wIkh the ground was pardbed and 
dry anr^ min and beasts pantw? for breath, came the monsocoi 
with Its bountiful supply of fresh and cool ram water Autumn 
followed, and the sky was wonderfully dear and blue, and the 
afternoons were pleasant The year s cyde was over and agam 
It began wmter and spring and fummer and the ramy leasom 
I harc sat here, wntmg to you and thmkmg of you, and 
watched the seasons go by and hstened to the ptt-a-pat of 
the ram on my barrack roof— 

O dorzx bruit dc la plme. 

Par tore « snr la toitil 
Poor on occur s ennuie, 

OhI Ic duut dc la plmel^ 

Benjamm Disrach, die great Englub statesman of the 
nmeteCTth century has wntten dut "Other men condemned 
to crile and aptiTity if they survive, despair the man of 
ietteo may reckon those days as foe swe e te st of his life. He 
was wntmg about Hugo Groaos, a frmous Dutch junrt and 
plnlosopbcf of the leventcenfo century who was condemned 
to impmonment for life, but managed to escape after two 
yean. He spent these two yean m pnson m philosophic and 
htcrary work. There have been many famous htoary jail- 
birds, the two best known, perhaps, being the Spamard, 
Cervantes, who wrote Don Quixote and the Englishman 
John Bimyan, the aufoor of The Pilgrim s Progress, 

I cm not a man of letters and I am not prepared to say foat 
the many yean I have spent m jail have the sweetest 
m my life, but I must say foat reading and wntmg have 
hdped me wonderfully to get through them. 1 am not a 

* O soft souzid of lain 
On earth sod on the roofi 
For a heart th a t fa p inin g 
OhI the aoog of the nh. 
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literary man, and I am not a lustonan, what, indeed am I» 
I find It difficult to ansVb^er tliat question I have been a dabbler 
m many thmgs, I began witli sacnce at college and then took 
to the law, and, after developmg vanous otlier mterests m 
life, finally adopted the popularand widely practisedprofession 
of jail-gomg m India • 

You must not take what I have wntten in tliesc letters as 
the final audionty on any subject. A pohtiaan wants to have 
a say on every subject, and he always pretends to know much 
more than he actually docs He has to be watched carefully ^ 
These letters of mmc arc but superfiaal sketches jomed to- 
gether by a thm thread I have rambled on, skippmg centunes 
and many important happenings, and then pitching my tent 
for quite a long time on some event which mterested me As 
you will notice, my likes and dislikes are pretty obvious, and 
so also sometimes are my moods m gaol I do not want you 
to take all this for granted; there may mdecd be many errors 
m my accounts A pnson, with no hbranes or reference books 
at hand, is not the most smtable place to wnte on histoncal 
subjects I have had to rely very largely on the many note- 
books which I have accumulated smcc I began my visits to 
gaol twelve years ago Many books have also come to me 
here, they have come and gone, for I could not collect a 
hbrary here. I have shamelessly taken from these books facts 
and ideas, there is nothmg ongmal m what I have wntten 
Perhaps occasionally you may find my letters difficult to 
follow, skip those parts, do not mmd them The grown-up 
m me got die better of me sometimes and I wrote as I should 
not have done 

I have given you the barest outhne, this is not history, they 
are just fleetmg ghmpses of our long past If history mterests 
you, if you feel some of the frscination of history, you will 
find your way to many books which will help you to unravel 
the threads of past ages But readmg books alone wiU not help 
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If you ■would know tlie past you must look upon it ■widi 
ffympatiiy and ■with andcrttandmg To imdrofand a person 
who lived long ago yon will have to tmdastand ha enviroo- 
mect, the conditions emder which he lived, the ideas that 
fiTTpd ha Tnind. It a absurd for m to judge of past people as 
if they lived now and thought as 'we do. There a no one to 
defend slavery to-day and yet the great Plato held that 
slavery was essential. Withm recent tnnes scores of thousands 
oflrvcs ■were given m an effort to rctam slavery m the Lhiitcd 
States. We cannot judge the past from the standards of the 
pre se nt. Everyone wiD willingly admit rW But everyone ■will 
not admit the equally absurd habit of judging the present by 
the standards of the past The vanota religions have espeoaHy 
helped m petnfymg old behefr and fruths and customs, 
which may have had some use m the age and country of their 
birth, but which are smgularly unsuitable m oar p r e sen t age. 

If) then, you look upon past history ■with the eye of sym- 
pathy dw dry bones ■will BE up widi fiesh and blcK^ and you 
will sec a mighty processem of hvmg men and ■women and 
(duldrcn m ev er y age and every dune, differ ent frxim us and 
yet ■very like us, with much the same human virtues and 
human fiiilings. History is not a magic show but there b 
plenty of magic m it for those ■who have eyes to see. 

Inumcrable pictures from the gallery of history crowd our 
mmds. Egypt — Babylon — Nine-reh—^he old Indian avi- 
lnations — the coming of the Aryans to India and thar qircad 
mg ont over Europe and Asa — the ■wonderful record of 
Chmese culture— Knossos and Greece — Imperial Rome and 
Byzanaum — the tnomphant mardi of the Arabs across two 
controents — the renaissance of Indian culture and its decay— 
the htde known Maya and Aztec ctvihzaaons of America — 
the ■vast conquests of die Mongols — the Middle Ages m Europe 
with thar wonderful Gothic cathedrals — the coming of 
Islam to India and the Mi^hal Empire — the Renaissance 
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of 5(4 i’’ \\ r *rrn I vitop^— liic* cltsi^i^vry of 

/vr.Kr.vA :;nt 5 !i;r 'c ;5 •o.t'r' j<' iIt I t'.:- i!;r lin’itutttu'^ of 
WV'U'rti A <' j \>\ t!’- ;i 5 c mmiito of the hip 

ttreh,;; r ^'ni thr tln.clo^Mr'’'": o‘ t^o.t^h'.m—tlic ^prcntl of 
;;’u 5 i tfo *00 ,tto:, am! mip’'nalism — 

:iri] ihc jn 'hr otoJrr.} v.o’-K! 

Grc-i hr V’'c^ I'ive tucii :;iuJ ftlha itul hrc,i foryottea 
ly, jiun fn’t tro'^t.r‘ 1 ,^ oi \r;* , till the r rcnuim Wirctltist 
op av'.na In p:n,>-iu o\p!i' ^*r^ ft.'ai Uialcr the '■.aiuU that 
ancreil then AnJ \rt tratr- ea ul'*a. jinn\ a fancy ha*; 
satMvexi a'nl pruvtvl "tvcuc'^ a’ul more prw'tcnt than tiic 
Lmp re 

1 int t' otaf’lr 1 * .1 

5 " .) O* till' tr’ht , 

1 - n A^’ni aj..i Ir»>'. tn,^T), 

C»!' r, ’ l’'''ttr lo’h lee h'-" efo\sn. 

Vrr re* 5 't*- , mu hr 
I 5 .I' t) >- tl-'c-'ni t’ - f t lulvlrni drcanieJ 
1 Icr'iii", \ ** tul. \jiri, 

:;5. t} r f-erncil, 

Any inch ap, s' tl rj chenio!. 

Tiir c remain 

So sing<; Mtiv) CoIrrnJpc 

Tlie past hnngi o', nnrn pift^t indeed, all that we have 
to-da\ of culture. aviIi?atio:i. ‘.cience. or I nowicdgc of some 
aspects of tiic trutii, is .a gift of the distant or recent past to us 
It IS right lint V.C .achnovlcdgc our obligation to the past 
But tlic past docs not c'haust our diti) or obligation. We 
OV.C a duty to tlic future also and perhaps that obligation is 
even greater than the one we ow'c to the past For the past is 
past and done v.ath, we cannot change it, the future is yet to 
come, and perhaps we may be able to shape it a little If the 
• past has given us some part of the truth, the future also hides 
many aspects of tlic trutli and invites us to search for it But 
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often ttc past is jcalom of ftic future and kolds m m a tctribk 
gnp and we have to struggle with it to get free to free and 
advance towards the future. 

History it is said, has many lessons to teach os and there n 
anodicr saying that history never repeats itselft Both arc true, 
for we cannot learn anything from it by slavishly trymg to 
copy It, or by expecting it to repeat itself or remam stagnant 
but we can learn, something from it by prymg behind it and 
trying to discover the forces that move it. Even so what we 
get IS seldom a straight answer History says Karl Marx, 
‘has no other way of answering old quesnons than by putting 
new ones. 

Hie old days were days of frith blind, imqoestionmg frith. 
The wonderful temples and mosques and cathedrals of past 
cen tones could never have been bmlt bot for the overpowtnng 
frudi of the architects and bmldets and people generally The 
very stones they re v ere ntly put one on top of the ot^ or 
carved m beaodful designs, cell us of tins frith. The old 
temple spue, the mosqoe with its slender mmarets, the Gothic 
cathedral — all of them pomtmg upward with an amaang 
mtcnsrty of devotion, as if offering a prayer m stone or marble 
to the sky above — dmH us even now thoogh we may be 
lacking m that frith of old of which they arc the embodiments. 
But the days ofthat frith arc gone and gone with them is that 
magic touHi m stone. Thousands of temples and mosques and 
cathedrals contmoe to be built, bat they lark the spine that 
made them live dnrmg the Middle Ages. There a hide differ- 
ence between them and the commeraal offccs which arc so 
representative of our age. 

Our age 15 a different one it u an age of disillusian, of 
doubt and nncertamty and qacstjoning We can no longer 
accept many of the anaent b^efr and customs we have no 
more fridi m them, m Asu or in Europe or America. So we 
search for new ways, new aspects of the truth more m har- 
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iTJony Jth our cn\ n onjnent And w c quc'inon cich other nnei 
dchitc and qinrrc! nnd e\oKe -in\ number of anc 

philoAopluc^ A*; in the d.i\> ofSocratc';. wc live in an age ol 
qiicsnomng. but that quesuonmg 11 not confined to a city like 
Athens, it is v orld-v ide 

Sometimes the injustice, ilie nnliapjnness, the brutaiit) ol 
the world oppress us and darken our minds, and w'C see no 
wav out \Xhth Matthew* Arnold, w'c feel titac clierc is no hope 
in tins world, and all we can do is to he true to one anotlicr 

Tor the V orld which seems 

' To he I cforc us, like a laiul of dreams, 

So \ annus, so hewiiiful, so new, 

Hadi rcall) neither jo\. nor lose, nor light. 

Nor cenunde, nor peace, nor help for pam*. 

And we arc here, as on a dar} ling plain 

Swept with confused ahntis of struggle’ and dighr, 

Where ignorant nnnics d''si) h\ mghr 
< ' 

And >ct if we take such a dismal \icw’ we have not icarm 
anght the lesson of life or of iusiory For history readies u! 
of grov til and progress and of the possibility of an mfimtt 
advance for man And life is ncli and varied, and though it ha; 
many swamps and marshes and muddy places, ic has also tin 
f great sea, and die niounrams, and snow', and glaciers, anc 
wonderful star-ht nights (especially m jail*), and the love 01 
family and fnends, and die comradeship of w'orkers m £ 
common cause, and music and books, and die empire o! 
ideas So diat each one of us may well say 

i 

Lord, though I lived on cirtli, the cluld of earth, 

Yet svas I fathered by the starry sky 

It IS easy to adnurc die beauties of the uiuvcrsc and to live 
I » m a world of thought and imagination But to try to escape 
in tins way from the unhappiness of others, canng httlc whai 
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happcm to them, is no sign of courage or fUlow-fccImg, 
Thought, m order to justify asclf must lead to action* 
“Action IS the aid of thought, says our fiicnd Romain Rot- 
land, “All thought ■which docs not look towards action is an 
abortion and a treachery If then we arc the servants of 
thought we must be the servant! of aco on.” 

People avoid action often became they are afiaid of the 
consequences, for acoou means mk and danger Danger 
terrible from a distance it is not so bad if you have a 
(Jose look at it. And oftm it is a pleasant companion, aflrlmg 
to the 2 cst and dehght of life. The ordinary course of life 
becomes dull at times, and we take too many things for 
granted and have no joy m them. And yet how we appreciate 
these common thmgs of hfc when we have lived without 
diem for a while 1 Many people go up high mountains and 
nsk life and limb for the joy of the chmb and the exhilaration 
diat comes from a difficulty surmounted, a danger over^ 
come and because of the danger that hov en all around th em, 
diar p erceptions get keener their joy of the hfe which hanp 
by a thread, the more intense. 

All of m have our choice of bvmg m the valleys below 
■with dietr unhealthy mists and fogs, but givmg a measure of 
bodily security or of clunbmg the high mountains, with nsk 
and danger for companiom, to breathe the pure air abo've 
and taVff joy m the distant views and ■welcome the rixmg sun. 

I have given you many quotations and p-r na rt^ from poets 
and others m tha letter. I shall finish up with one more. It is 
from the GUar^ali it is a poem, or prayer by Rabindra- 
mth Tagore 

Where the mmd u without fiar tad die head a hel d hi gh 
Where knowledge u fire 

Where the world has not been broken up into fiagmenu by narrow 
domestic walk * 

Where words come oct from die depth of truth 
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M'hcrc nrc’r'^ i it^ jrun (o\v^^(K pcrfccuon; 

A'^l'hcrc thr rlcar j'rc^'n c\*' xc-^-oa Iu* n<’’ lent iis w^v into ti>c ilrcir) 
dc'cn oftiesf*. 

W'hcrc the minJ i< torv'.^rJ l'\ thee into ocr-wiJcnmg i]ioiu;lit: 
arni aaum — 

Into tint lca\cn of iVeeJom, on I j'lur, let tny countr) i^silc 

We ln\c ftnivhcfl. t trjisnnn, and iliK list letter ends. Tlic 
Iasi letter! Certunlv not! 1 ’.lull \sriic \ou tinns more But 
tins senes ends, and so 

rr- "t 5f tin 

* A I'cH'jn etp'ro on "It ii fuiuhcd " 
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